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CHURCH  ASD  STATE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  Wmiun  K.  CnrtU. 

During  the  last  half  century  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  has  been  going  on  between  the 
“  Liberals,”  so-called,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
in  all  of  the  countries  of  South  America.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  vice-regency  of  Spain,  the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  recognized  as  superior  to  that 
Ci.  the  State,  and  the  colonies  were  governed 
not  from  Madrid,  but  from  Rome.  The  arch¬ 
bishop  was  greater  than  the  viceroy,  and  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition,  which  had  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Carthagena  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Xand  at  Lima,  Peru,  was  greater  than  either. 
When  the  Spanish  yoke  was  shaken  off,  and 
thi^colonies  became  Republics,  the  people  who 
suphosed  they  were  free,  found  that  the  “  vice¬ 
regency  of  God,”  as  the  papists  called  it,  was 
even  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  the  polit¬ 
ical  authority  they  had  successfully  defied. 
The  population  was  entirely  Catholic ;  a  Pro¬ 
testant  was  worse  than  a  Jew,  and  Jews  had 
their  tongues  cut  out,  in  order  that  the  unruly 
member  might  not  deny  the  Christ ! 

Political  liberty  begat  religious  liberty ;  one 
was  useless  without  the  other ;  and  when  the 
reasoning  ix)wets  of  the  people  were  released, 
when  the  educated  men  of  the  countries  as¬ 
sumed  office  and  began  to  study  the  problems 
of  government,  they  found  that  what  they  had 
been  fighting  for  twelve  years  was  a  myth. 
The  war  for  independence  under  Bolivar  and 
Lucre  and  other  leaders,  had  simply  resulted 
in  tearing  off  the  mask  of  the  Church.  Then 
began  a  new  war — almost  hopeless  at  first,  for 
among  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  the  curse 
of  the  Church  cut  deeper  than  the  edge  of  the 
sword — and  it  has  been  carried  on  for  seventy 
years.  The  revolutions  which  have  occurred 
periodically  in  all  the  South  American  States 
since  their  independence  was  declared,  have 
been  the  conflicts  between  the  Church  and  Rea¬ 
son.  For  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  they 
were  the  protests  of  reason  against  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  Church.  Then  the  tide  turned.  As 
the  people  became  more  enlightened  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  party  grew,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  Church  has 
been  a  subject  instead  of  a  sovereign,  and  the 
revolutions  have  been  its  protests  against  the 
new  order  of  things.  Nearly  every  contest  at 
the  ballot-box  was  followed  by  a  conflict  on 
the  field;  but  Reason  has  triumphed,  and  in 
every  State  of  Central  and  South  America  ex¬ 
cept  Ecuador,  the  Liberal  party  is  in  power ; 
the  monks  and  nuns  have  been  banished,  the 
monasteries  and  convents  have  been  confis¬ 
cated  and  turned  into  Government  offices  and 
free  schools,  and  although  the  people  are  ev¬ 
erywhere  nominally  Catholics,  the  Church  no 
longer  exercises  political  control. 

One  Country  in  which  the  Boman  Church  is  still 
Triumphant. 

In  Ecuador  the  Pope  still  names  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  priests  still  make  the  laws,  and  as  a 
natural  result,  in  that  whole  country  there  is 
not  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph,  not  a  stage¬ 
coach,  nor  a  highway  upon  which  a  carriage 
or  a  cart  can  be  driven,  except  the  great  roads 
built  by  the  Incas  before  the  Spanish  invasion, 
which  have  never  been  kept  in  repair,  and  are 
now  almost  useless.  When  I  say  that  there  is 
not  a  railroad  in  Ecuador,  I  should  except  a 
track  ten  miles  long  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
was  laid  some  years  ago  but  was  never  ope¬ 
rated,  and  is  now  covered  with  tropical  under¬ 
brush  like  a  jungle. 

The  city  of  Guayaquil,  the  only  seaport  of 
Ecuador,  is  a  place  of  some  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  residence  of  many  foreign¬ 
ers.  They  have  introduced  modern  ideas  and 
public  schools.  The  seed  thus  sown  is  bearing 
fruit,  and  is  a  peri>etual  menace  to  the  power 
of  the  Church,  so  much  so,  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  army  of  Ecuador  is  kept  there 
to  quell  revolutions  when  the  Papal  authority 
is  resisted.  Some  of  the  enterprising  citizens 
have  organized  a  telegraph  company,  and  are 
constructing  a  line  to  Quito,  the  capital,  but 
the  wires  are  constantly  cut,  and  well  inform¬ 
ed  people  predict  that  the  priests  will  not  al¬ 
low  it  to  be  oi>erated,  for  fear  It  will  prove  a 
wedge  that  shall  open  the  country  to  other 
modern  ideas. 

There  is  a  law  in  Ecuador  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  books,  unless  they  shall  first  re¬ 
ceive  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  Jesuit 
priests  act  as  inspectors  at  the  Custom  House, 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  intelligence 
among  the  i>eople.  No  records  of  the  finances 
of  the  Government  are  kept.  The  President  of 
Ecuador  and  his  Finance  Minister  were  unable 
lo  give  the  United  States  Commission  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports,  or  the  amount 
of  revenues  collected.  Their  Ignorance  as  to 
the  disbursement  of  those  revenues  was  quite 
as  dense,  but  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  much 
of  the  money  goes  to  sustain  the  thousands  of 
priests,  monks,  and  nuns  that  keep  the  people 
Ih  darkness.  When  the  public  revenues  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  their  demands,  the  nec¬ 
essary  means  are  raised  by  forced  loans  from 
the  merchants  of  Guayaquil.  An  officer  with 
a  file  of  soldiers  calls  uiK)n  the  business  firms 
and  collects  the  assessments.  This  practice 
has  given  rise  to  a  i>ecular  custom,  for  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  such  imi>ositions,  the  for¬ 
eign  residents  put  signs  on  their  doors  to  an¬ 
nounce  their  nationality.  Hence  the  traveller’s 
curiosity  is  awakened  by  seeing  the  flags  of 
foreign  countries  nailed  ui>on  the  entrances  to 
residences  or  business  houses  with  a  legend 
printed  uiK)n  them,  reading  “He  who  lives 
within  is  an  American,”  or  a  Frenchman,  or 
an  Englishman,  or  a  German,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Sometimes  these  warnings  are  disregard¬ 
ed,  and  api>eal  to  the  Minister  resident  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  protection. 

The  only  way  to  get  from  Guayaquil  to  Qui¬ 
to,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  by  a  nine  days’ 
ride  on  mule  back  over  the  mountains.  There 
are  no  hotels  or  lodging-houses  on  the  way, 
but  travellers  carry  food  and  bedding  with 
them.  Food  can  l)e  obtained  at  the  “  bodegas  ” 
or  drinking  places,  but  of  a  quality  not  to  be 
desired.  The  path  is  rough  and  dangerous, 
but  the  scenery  is  sublime  as  it  passes  around 
the  base  of  Chimborazo,  until  a  few  years  since 
considered  the  highest  i^eak  in  the  world. 
Around  Chimborazo  stand  a  group  of  twenty 
volcanoes,  the  lowest  being  15,92*2  feet  in 
height,  and  the  highest  22,500.  Eighteen  of 
the  twenty,  although  directly  beneath  the 
Equator,  are  covered  with  peri>etual  snow,  and 
k  the  summits  of  eleven  have  never  been  reach- 
I  ed  by  any  living  creature  except  the  condor, 
whose  flight  surimsses  that  of  any  other  bird. 
^  Guarded  by  this  assemblage  of  giants  lies  Qui¬ 
to,  the  highest  city  on  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
the  most  ignorant  and  degraded.  Its  origin  is 
lost  in  the  mist  of  centuries,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  Inca  capitals  when  the  Si>aniards  came. 
The  i>opulation  is  about  200,000,  but  there  has 
been  no  growth,  no  progress  for  three  hundred 
years.  There  is  no  knowledge  here  of  what 
the  outside  world  is  doing :  no  newspai)er3  are 


published  to  chronicle  events ;  no  schools  are 
permitted  but  those  of  the  priests,  who  teach 
only  the  Catechism  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints ; 
and  the  result  is  a  moral  and  mental  depravity 
that  is  not  paralleled  in  Egypt  or  India. 

Drunkenness,  indolence,  and  licentiousness 
are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  priests.  To  at¬ 
tend  mass  every  morning,  and  confessional 
once  a  week,  are  the  only  requirements  of 
good  citizenship,  and  vice  of  every  description 
is  not  only  licensed  but  encouraged.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  the  only  knowledge  they  have  is 
what  the  priests  have  told  them.  Ecuador  is 
a  Republic  in  name,  but  its  constitution  de¬ 
clares  that  the  nation  “  exists  wholly  and  alone 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Church.” 
The  army  is  divided  into  four  commands,  call¬ 
ed  respectively  “  The  Division  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,”  “The  Division  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
“  The  Division  of  the  Son  of  God,”  and  “The 
Division  of  the  Blood  and  Body  of  Christ.” 
“ The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus”  is  the  national 
emblem,  and  the  body  guard  of  the  President 
is  called  “  The  Holy  Lancers  of  St.  Mary.” 
There  are  no  Protestants  in  Quito,  and  none 
are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  city.  Everything 
is  tolerated  but  opposition  to  the  Church,  and 
he  who  will  not  partake  of  the  sacrament  is 
stoned. 

Here  once  was  the  capital  of  an  Empire  that 
stretched  from  the  Equator  to  the  Antarctic 
circle,  whose  civilization  surpassed  that  of  the 
present  day,  and  under  which  all  arts  but  those 
of  war  were  known  and  cultivated.  It  was 
overthrown  by  213  Spaniards  under  a  leader  who 
could  not  read  nor  write,  and  who  strangled  a 
king  because  he  would  not  twice  fill  with  gold 
the  room  in  which  he  was  held  a  prisoner.  The 
most  interesting  and  pathetic  sight  in  all  South 
America,  is  the  people  whose  ancestors  once 
formed  this  empire,  wearing  nothing  but  black 
garments  as  a  perpetual  mourning  for  Atahu- 
alpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas.  They  never  laugh, 
and  seldom  smile ;  they  have  no  songs  and  no 
amusements.  The  only  resemblance  to  music 
they  have  is  a  mournful  chant  in  a  minor  key, 
reciting  the  former  glory  of  their  race,  and  the 
cruel  series  of  tragedies  which  marked  its  con¬ 
quest.  They  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their 
race,  and  although  the  sword  of  the  Spaniard 
has  driven  them  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
they  practice  in  secret  the  rites  of  their  ancient 
religion,  and  guard  its  relics  with  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  care. 


WHAT  HYMNS  ARE  GENERAL  FATORITES 1 
By  Bev.  James  0.  E.  McClure. 

An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  relative  iwpularity  of  hymns.  The 
following  note  was  sent  to  many  persons,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  classes  anc^  several  denomina¬ 
tions.  Ministers,  lawyers,  merchants,  me¬ 
chanics  and  their  families,  were  addressed : 

“  I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  hymns  and 
tunes  out  of  all  that  are  anywhere  in  use  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  are  most  prized.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  you  send  me  the  first  lines  of  your  six  favor¬ 
ite  hymns,  and  the  names  of  your  six  favorite 
tunes." 

The  effect  of  the  note  was  to  awaken  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  hymn-books.  The  range 
was  wide,  as  no  restriction  to  any  particular 
books  was  made.  Few  i)eople  were  ready  or 
willing  to  commit  themselves  with  immediate 
answers.  Evenings  were  spent  in  comparing 
the  merits  of  various  hymns,  and  in  trying 
tunes.  Hymnology  assumed  a  new  importance, 
and  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  compositions,  poetical  and  musical,  were 
a  surprise  to  many  who  had  hitherto  thought 
the  whole  subject  of  little  interest. 

One  hundred  persons  responded.  Many  of 
them  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
designate  any  special  six  hymns  as  favorites 
above  all  others.  Several  said  that  they  could 
have  selected  sixty  easier  than  six.  Some  re¬ 
plied  that  at  the  particular  time  of  writing,  a 
certain  six  were  favorites,  though  under  chang¬ 
ed  circumstances  others  would*  probably  be 
named.  The  statement  api^eared  quite  often 
that  it  was  not  the  intrinsic  worth  of  certain 
hymns  that  made  them  favorites,  but  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  mother’s  memory,  or  a  father’s 
funeral,  or  a  time  of  religious  awakening. 

In  all,  two  hundred  and  one  hymns  were 
named.  Of  these  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twelve  that  had  but  a  single  vote  each.  Among 
such  are  “Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove  ”  ; 
“  Gently,  Lord,  O  gently  lead  us”;  “Jesus,  I 
my  cross  have  taken”;  “O,  to  be  nothing.” 
Thirty-two  had  but  two  votes  each,  among 
them  being  “Awake,  my  soul,  in  joyful  lays  ” ; 
“Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come”;  “O 
mother  dear,  Jerusalem”;  “Sweet  the  mo¬ 
ments  rich  in  blessing.”  Sixteen  had  but  three 
votes  each,  as  “Dear  refuge  of  my  weary 
soul  ” ;  “  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night  ” ; 
“I  saw  One  hanging  on  the  tree.”  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  of  the  two  hundred  and  one 
hymns  being  thus  tabulated,  there  remain  for¬ 
ty-one  to  be  considered.  Among  these  the 
twelve  highest  had  the  following  votes :  Jesus, 
lover  of  my  soul,  thirty-six ;  Rock  of  Ages, 
twenty-seven  ;  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  twen¬ 
ty-five;  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt,  twenty-one; 
Abide  w’ith  me,  twenty;  Just  as  I  am,  nine¬ 
teen;  Lead,  kindly  Light,  nineteen;  My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee,  fourteen ;  How  firm  a  foun¬ 
dation,  thirteen ;  Father,  whate’er  of  earthly 
bliss,  thirteen ;  O  day  of  rest  and  gladness, 
thirteen ;  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
ten.  It  is  noticeable  that  devotional  hymns 
lead  the  list.  The  first  eight  are  direct  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  Godhead,  in  most  instances  to 
Christ.  Words  that  lift  the  heart  to  God,  are 
thus  pronounced  the  favorites. 

In  the  matter  of  tunes,  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-four  were  named.  Many  responses  inti¬ 
mated  that  their  writers  had  less  capacity  for 
judging  of  tunes  than  of  hymns.  Seventy-sev¬ 
en  tunes  had  a  single  vote  each,  among  them 
being  Aletta,  Holley,  Pleyel,  and  Siloam. 
Twenty-nine  had  two  votes  each,  as  Ham¬ 
burg,  Hebron,  Ward,  and  Webb.  Ten  had 
three  votes  each,  as  Dorrance,  Flemming, 
Martyn,  and  Rathbun.  One  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  being  thus  tabulated,  the  twelve  highest 
of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  were  voted  for 
as  follows :  Refuge,  twenty-five ;  Lux  Benigna, 
sixteen ;  Jewett,  fifteen ;  Eventide  and  Top- 
lady,  twelve  each;  Mercy,  eleven;  Manoah, 
Autumn,  Naomi,  Nicaea,  ten  each  ;  Woodworth, 
eight;  Portuguese  Hymn,  seven.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  show  that  each  class  of  minds 
has  its  own  favorites.  Those  of  the  ripest 
Christian  experience,  chose  hymns  expressive 
of  sense  of  sin  and  of  devotion  to  Christ.  Those 
of  the  least  Christian  experience,  selected 
hymns  of  rythmical  movement,  without  much 
reference  to  their  sentiment.  Veterans  in 
Christian  service  oftener  than  younger  work¬ 
ers,  mentioned  those  hymns  which  magnify 
the  attributes  of  God,  and  proclaim  the  assur¬ 
ed  rule  of  Christ.  The  Church,  both  in  its  fel¬ 
lowship  and  in  its  mission,  was  evidently  dear¬ 


er  to  experienced  Christians  than  to  those  on 
the  threshold  of  the  spiritual  life.  Youth  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  hymns  of  consolation,  while  older 
persons  found  solace  in  them. 

A  general  deduction  from  this  inquiry,  is 
that  many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  beauties 
of  our  hymnology,  until  their  attention  is  call¬ 
ed  to  them.  Hymns  previously  sung  without 
appreciation,  are  then  seen  to  possess  a  wealth 
of  significance.  The  more  familiar  good  hymns 
are,  the  better  they  appear  to  be  liked.  We 
may  therefore  believe  that  the  more  that  con¬ 
gregations  can  be  aroused  to  the  study  of 
hymnology,  the  more  helpful  will  the  service 
of  praise  in  the  sanctuary  be  to  them. 


UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Brooklyn,  Dec.  Slat,  1885. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  have  enjoyed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hoppin’s  (of  Yale  College)  delightful 
book  entitled  “Old  England.”  It  appeared 
several  years  ago,  but  it  still  holds  its  place  as 
so  admirable  a  picture  of  our  motherland,  that 
many  Americans  carry  it  with  them  as  a  guide¬ 
book  through  the  cathedral-towns,  and  over 
historic  fields.  The  most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  volume,  is  the  one  describing  Dr.  Hop- 
pin’s  visit  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  A^— ,  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  Episcopal  clergyman,  aear  Land’s  End, 
and  whose  parishioners  weife  rough  Cornish 
miners.  He  was  a  sort  of  English  Pastor 
Harms — or  a  mixture  of  Dr;  Pusey  and  John 
Wesley.  An  intensely  strongHigh  Churchman, 
he  was  as  earnest  a  believer  in  revivals  as  Mr. 
Moody.  While  Dr.  Hoppin  was  staying  at  Dr. 

A - ’s  rectory,  he  was  awakened  on  Sunday 

morning  by  the  stentorian  voices  of  the  miners 
who  were  holding  a  prayer-meeting  down  in 
the  sitting-room.  “  It  was  like  the  roaring  of 
lions;  it  was  storming  the  throne  of  grace; 
it  was  wrestling,  agonizing,  crying,  almost 
shouting  to  God  that  He  would  come  and  help 
them.” 

Dr.  Hoppin  informs  us  that  this  peculiar  and 
original  character  had  once  been  an  Evangel¬ 
ist,  who  regarded  it  as  his  “  special  work  to 
convert  the  High  Church  party  of  England  to 
a  more  spiritual  view  of  divine  things”;  and 
he  had  devoted  to  this  .Work  his  ttvo  sons,  one 
of  whom  was  out  on  A  preaching  tour,  and 
the  other  was  a  student  in  Oxford  University" 
Often  when  reading  this  account  of  this  unhiue 
and  enthusiastic  rector,  or  Vicar  of  Pendeen,  I 
have  wondered  who  he  was.  The  secret  is 

now  out.  The  Rev.  Mr.  A - was  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Aitken,  and  one  of  those  “two  sons”  is  the 
eloquent  W.  H.  Hay  Aitken,  whose  voice  has 
been  pealing  forth  the  Gospel  lately  to  the 
multitudes  under  thte  arches  of  old  Trinity,  in 
New  York.  He  is  evidently  a  “  chip  of  the  old 
block,”  and  is  nobly  fulfilling  the  mission  to 
which  his  godly  father  trained  him.  If  the 
Established  Church  of  Britain  had  ever  allow¬ 
ed  to  John  Wesley  the  same  latitude  of  labor, 
and  the  same  hospitality  which  it  extends  now 
to  the  Aitkens,  Methodism  would  never  have 
walked  out  of  ila  fold.  It  is  all  right,  how- 1 
ever,  as  to  the  yesult ;  if  Wesley  had  become 
Archbishop  of  C|Miterbury  he  never  could  have 
achieved  a  tRhe  of  the  service  for  the  world 
which  he  wrought  by  founding  the  stupendous 
denomination  which  is  now  girdling  the  globe. 
I  have  recalled  this  bit  of  biography  from 
Professor  Hoppin’s  book,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  know  something  more  of  the  gene¬ 
sis  of  our  ^oquent  English  visitor.  Perhaps 
we  may  have  a  crop  of  American  Aitkens — 
with  more  of  Moody  in  them  than  of  MattheV 
Arnold. 

Upon  another  Episcopal  clergyman  I  chanc¬ 
ed  to  come  accidentally  last  week,  whom  we 
Presbyterians  also  delight  to  honor.  While 
sitting  in  a  railway-carriage  at  Syracuse,  a 
clergyman  eateretl  and  took  his  seat  near  me. 
His  sunny,  genial  face,  and  white  hair,  and 
broad  hat  suggested  that  he  might  be  Bishop 
Huntington,  whose  residence  is  in  the  city  of 
Salt.  My  guess  proved  correct,  and  I  was  most 
happy  to  gfeet  a  man  who  has  been  one  of 
my  benefactors.  Dr.  Huntington’s  volume 
“Christian  Believing  and  Living,”  is  quite  the 
peer  of  Dr.  Philips  Brooks’s  sermons  in  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigor,  and  is  their  superior  in  evan¬ 
gelical  flavor.  Personally  I  am  sorry  that 
they  made  a  Bishop  of  him ;  for  while  he  was 
a  pastor  he  enriched  us  with  several  delight¬ 
ful  volumes,  but  the  duties  of  the  Episcopate 
(in  America,  not  in  England)  seem  to  be  al¬ 
most  fatal' to  authorship. 

Last  Summer,  while  worshipping  In  Christ 
Church,  London,  a  very  spirited  hymn  was 
sung,  whose  key-note  was  “  for  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  to  die  is  gain.”  The  last  verse  of  the 
hymn  runs  thus ; 

“  'Tls  gain  if  Jesus  bids  us  die 
When  young,  mature,  or  hoary ; 

’Tie  loss  to  wish  the  fight  to  fly. 
Foreclosing  life’s  bright  story ; 

To  battie  for  His  laws. 

To  suffer  for  His  cau.se. 

To  share  His  grief  and  shame. 

To  vindicate  His  name. 

To  live  for  Christ  in  glory." 

As  the  congregation  rolled  out  these  words, 
they  were  very  inspiring.  To-day  a  handsome 
volume  reaches  me  from  London,  entitled 
“Songs  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  by  the  ReV. 
Newman  Hall,”  and  in  it  I  find  that  stirring 
hymn.  The  book  contains  all  the  poetical 
productions  of  our  British  brother;  and  many 
of  them  are  rich  in  picturesciue  images,  and 
deep,  devotional  spirit.  They  remind  one  of 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  There  is  one  poem 
entitled  “Alone  on  the  Mountains,”  and  com¬ 
posed  on  an  Al{)ine  peak,  which  bears  the  ini¬ 
tials  of  the  author’s  wife.  Three  or  four  of 
the  verses  our  readers  may  thank  me  for 
transcribing. 

“  O  God,  I  feel  Thee  here  around. 

Within,  without,  in  every  sound, 

These  heights  are  angel-steps  for  me. 

That  I  may  higher  climb  to  Thee. 

Let  me  but  touch  The«i,  ere  the  cloud 
Shall  close  again  and  all  enshroud ; 

O  may  this  holy  rapture  last 
Without  a  shade  by  sin  o’ercast ! 

Yet  must  I  to  the  earthjdescend. 

Seeking  more  earnestly  to  blend 
Devotion’s  rare  uplifting  power, 

With  every  weak  and  shaded  hour. 

Teach  me,  O  Lord,  that  evermore 
The  glory  which  I  thus  adore. 

Reflected  must  be  on  the  plain 
By  those  who  pray  to  mount  again. 

With  these  tender  and  devout  aspiraf^oAs,  I 
drop  my  pen  on  the  last  evening  of  this  de¬ 
parting  year.  For  another  twelve-month  the 
journey  with  our  good  old  Evanoelist,  and  hU 
multitudinous  household  has  been  pleasant. 
Let  us  close  with  a  hearty  hand-shake ,  and  to 
you  all— esi>ecially  to  those  faithful  women 
who  wear  the  “  blue  ribbon  ”  of  Tem^rance, 
let  me  wish  a  Happy  New  Year  in  the  r 


TARNISHED  EGGS  CANNOT  BE  HATCHED. 

By  Osorge  B.  Chsevsr,  D.B. 

The  effect  of  prejudice  and  doubt  upon  our 
first  ideas  of  truth,  that  are  deposited  in  the 
mind  to  germinate  into  life  by  a  childlike  faith, 
may  be  illustrated  from  physiology  by  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  varnish  on  an  egg.  Eggs  varnish¬ 
ed  cannot  be  hatched,  because  they  have  been 
hermetically  sealed  and  Isolated  from  what 
might  be  called  the  air  and  life  pulsations. 
The  mother  hen  might  sit  upon  them  with  all 
requisite  constancy,  but  the  embryo  will  not 
germinate  into  life  with  the  varnish  on  the 
shell.  The  air  cannot  pass  through  the  en¬ 
velope,  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  life,  but 
after  a  little  while,  death.  Such  is  the  stifling 
effect  of  prejudice  and  doubt  upon  the  germs 
of  truth,  even  in  minds  the  most  active. 

“Kept  by  the  power  of  God,  through  faith, 
unto  salvation,”  is  the  divine  method  for  sav¬ 
ing  the  soul.  It  is  through  faith  in  God’s  de¬ 
signs,  faith  in  His  promises  and  in  His  faith¬ 
fulness.  The  promises  and  their  principles 
are  rooted  and  grounded  in  design ;  the  power 
of  God  through  faith  cannot  be  experienced  in 
a  soul  that  does  not  believe  in  a  Divine  purpose. 
The  very  roots  of  language  are  intertwined  with 
these  principles,  and  run  under  them,  and 
draw  life  and  meaning  from  them.  The  roots 
grow  into  the  trunk,  and  the  trunk  ramifies, 
and  the  branches  bear  leaves  and  fruits,  and 
they  are  ripened,  and  good  for  life,  by  what 
they  draw  from  these  principles.  There  could, 
indeed,  be  no  rational  and  living  language 
without  them. 

If  it  were  intended  to  cut  off  the  soul  from 
the  experience  of  spiritual  life,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  effective  than  this  philosophy 
of  Isolation  from  the  heart  of  divine  love.  No¬ 
thing  in  the  created  universe  is  permitted  to 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  design  in  the  Creator ; 
and  thus  these  teachers,  even  while  warning 
the  world  against  the  theological  bias,  and  ad¬ 
vising  all  men  to  hold  their  minds  open  to  all 
truth,  and  free  from  prepossessions,  are  cov¬ 
ering  all  human  thought  with  a  varnish  of 
prejudice  against  “spirit  and  spontaneity,” 
against  the  divine  personality  and  its  mani¬ 
festations,  against  supernatural  grace  and 
prayer  for  it,  or  for  any  blessing  through  a  Di¬ 
vine  Redeemer. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  drier  a  man’s 
soul  is,  the  nearer  he  is  to  absolute  knowledge. 
The  more  vacant  he  is  of  all  furniture  of  ideas, 
and  especially  of  all  moral  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  divine  truth,  with  the  fixture  of  a  mere 
tabula  rasa  in  the  centre  of  his  parlor,  or  a  side¬ 
board  for  spirits,  the  surer  he  is  to  receive  the 
visits  of  the  angels  of  truth  from  nature.  That 
is  the  supposition  of  philosophy.  But  there 
are  also  unclean  spirits  that  seek  rest  and  find 
none.  An  empty  soul  is  an  inviting  refuge  for 
them.  They  that  find  the  master  of  the  house 
on  the  watch  within,  keeping  it  armed,  turn 
away  and  seek  their  prey  elsewhere.  But  those 
that  find  it  empty,  swept  and  garnished,  enter 
in  and  dwell  there. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  themselves  as 
disinterested  as  martyrs  in  pursuit  of  the 
truths  of  natural  science,  no  matter  whither 
they  may  leacl,**or  what  destruction  of  idols 
they  accomplish,  though  it  be  even  the  idol  of 
a  mother’s  love.  That  is  true  disinterested¬ 
ness  making  itself  known  at  the  expense  even 
of  natural  affection.  But  the  bride  of  truth  is 
to  be  brought  to  the  King  in  robes  of  loveli¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  wedding  garment,  a  marriage 
ring,  a  domestic  altar.  And  the  method  of  a 
moral  nature  in  the  discovery  of  truth  is  by 
the  working  of  the  affections,  not  the  sword. 
Give  her  the  living  child ;  she  is  the  mother 
thereof. 

This  wisdom  the  Scientists  reject.  Whatev¬ 
er  is  claimed  by  the  prepossession  and  zeal  of 
a  Christian  faith  is  to  be  forthwith  challenged 
as  a  previous  personal  investment,  and  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  common  Indifference  or 
unbelief.  Religious  truth  can  have  no  such 
claims  as  scientific  truth,  which  is  absolutely 
impersonal.  The  believer  always  has  “axes 
to  grind”;  the  unbeliever,  none.  Now  there 
is  a  deep  compassion  certainly  to  be  felt  to¬ 
ward  those  who  have  made  themselves  naked 
at  the  foot  of  Sinai  for  the  convenience  of  their 
idolatrous  sports.  But  such  denudation  of  all 
moral  belief  and  preference  is  not  the  best  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  evidence,  nor  is  it 
any  qualification  for  the  office  of  a  judge. 
Blindness  is  very  good  in  an  allegory  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  but  not  in  the  work  of  comparing  notes, 
or  detecting  a  forgery,  or  cross-examining  wit¬ 
nesses. 

In  the  denial  of  design  these  critics  are  put¬ 
ting  the  varnish  of  a  false  opinion  upon  the 
very  earliest  elements  of  testimony.  Or  rath¬ 
er,  it  is  pinching  off  the  sprout  at  the  point 
where  the  seed  began  to  germinate.  There 
may  be  such  preventions  not  only  of  physical, 
but  of  spiritual  life ;  but  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Gospels,  what  a  work  is  this!  Its 
effect  cannot  be  merely  negative  in  the  soul, 
leaving  it  without  an  occupant ;  for  theic/tneu- 
mon  files  are  busy,  that  insert  their  eggs  with¬ 
in  and  under  the  very  vitals  of  what  ought  to 
be  a  Christian  faith,  or  its  embryo. 

Then  the  tares  and  the  apparent  wheat  grow 
together  to  the  harvest,  and  you  cannot  tell 
which  is  which,  till  it  is  too  late  for  a  saving 
separation.  The  husbandman  therefore  must 
not  sleep,  but  be  aware  of  these  methods  of  the 
Enemy,*and  meet  them.  It  is  not  intolerance 
to  preoccupy  the  soul  with  good,  in  order  that 
evil  may  bo  excluded.  It  is  not  intolerance  to 
endeavor  to  extirpate  or  keep  down  the  weeds, 
or  to  give  the  good  seed  the  benefit  of  first  pos¬ 
session. 

Now  the  truth  that  is  at  the  basis  of  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  disinterestedness  in  human  nature, 
the  truth,  that  for  the  making  of  a  pure  char¬ 
acter,  a  divine  nature  has  a  just  claim  to  pre¬ 
possession,  is  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is 
this  truth  for  which  all  other  truth  was  made. 
It  is  this  truth  that  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  is 
this  truth  that  is  the  companion  of  love,  the 
communion  of  saints,  the  life  everlasting. 

Christ  said,  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life.  It  is  this  truth  that  God  has  given  to  His 
children  as  the  bread  of  life— truth  for  babes 
and  for  those  of  mature  age,  truth  for  infancy 
and  manhood,  to  warn,  instruct,  purify,  and 
govern ;  truth  to  train  up  a  moral  being,  whose 
life  doth  not  consist  in  dry  light  merely,  or  in 
habits  for  the  intellect,  but  in  love  as  the  pul¬ 
sation  of  the  soul ;  truth  wrought  into  all  the 
forms  of  love  by  that  power  of  the  affections, 
which  is  so  wonderful,  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
inscrutable  action  of  the  assimilating  life-pro¬ 
cess  in  the  human  frame,  but  which  is  exclud¬ 
ed  in  this  modern  philosophy,  leaving  the  soul 
as  dry  and  characterless  as  an  algebraic  form¬ 
ula,  with  a  mathematical  demonstration  from 
eternity  as  its  religion  and  its  God. 


The  second  colored  man  ever  appointed  on 
the  Boston  police  force,  has  just  been  put  on 
duty. 


CHRIST  AND  BUDDHA. 

By  Prof.  B.  £.  Thompoon. 

When  Schopenhauer  began  to  glorify  Bud¬ 
dha  some  half  century  ago,  there  seemed  lit¬ 
tle  chance  that  he  would  find  any  imitators. 
In  those  days  Pantheism  was  the  fashion. 
“All  that  is,  is  God ;  whatever  is,  is  right  ” — 
these  were  the  current  opinions  of  learned 
men.  Even  Christian  teachers  ran  to  the 
verge  of  this  falsehood.  By  a  very  natural 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  the  Pandiabolism  of 
Schopenhauer  has  become  the  fashion.  “  This 
is  the  worst  of  possible  worlds :  whatever  is,  is 
wrong,”  are  the  new  beliefs  which  are  before 
us  in  dry  prose  and  resonant  verse.  With  this 
mood.  Buddhism  fits  in  exactly.  It  is  the  most 
dreary,  cheerless,  and  hopeless  of  all  creeds. 
Life,  existence  itself,  it  regards  as  the  curse. 
Escape  out  of  existence  to  a  state  which,  if 
not  annihilation,  is  unconsciousness,  is  the  only 
salvation.  Yet  this  creed  is  furbished  up  in 
Tennysonian  verse  and  eloquent  rhetoric,  as  a 
better  thing  than  the  Gospel.  The  antithesis 
between  the  two  is  complete.  Christ  says  “  I 
am  come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  ye 
might  have  it  more  abundantly  ” ;  Buddha 
says  “  I  am  come  that  ye  may  know  all  life  to 
be  sorrow,  and  may  escape  out  of  it  by  the 
path  which  leads  from  sorrow.”  Christ  says 
“  Look  upward,  and  see  your  Father  and  My 
Father  in  the  home  of  your  spirits,  and  seek 
His  help  that  you  may  have  the  same  Word  in 
you  ” ;  Buddha  says  “  Look  not  to  any  god  for 
help,  for  there  is  none  that  can  help  you ;  look 
within  that  you  may  find  the  path  out  of  sor¬ 
row,  through  the  end  of  desire  and  of  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

The  contrast  between  the  two  teachings  is 
brought  out  in  Herr  Oldenberg’s  “  Buddha :  His 
Life,  his  Doctrine,  and  his  Order,”  which  has 
been  translated  from  the  German.  This  wri¬ 
ter  is  a  German  rationalist.  He  has  not  the 
Christian’s  faith  nor  the  Christian’s  hoi>e,  as 
he  shows  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  book. 
But  he  has  lived  and  grown  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Christianity,  and  he  finds  that  of  Buddhism 
close  and  stifiing  to  his  lungs.  He  has  no  wish 
to  depreciate  Buddha;  rather  the  reverse.  But 
he  feels  the  difference  between  the  Tripitaka* 
and  the  Gospels. 

The  most  original  part  of  his  book  is  that  in 
which  he  traces  Buddhism  to  its  root  in  the 
Hindoo  thinkers  who  preceded  Buddha.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  essential  principles  of  his  teachings 
had  formed  a  sort  of  secret,  or  esoteric,  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  school  of  Hindoo  ascetics.  Buddha 
proclaimed  on  the  housetops  what  others  had 
said  in  secret.  The  method  of  his  movement 
had  been  anticipated,  especially  in  Northeast¬ 
ern  India,  by  ascetic  orders  of  monks  and  her¬ 
mits,  who  had  renounced  caste,  and  thrown  off 
the  cumbersome  ritual  obligations  of  the  Ve- 
dlc  system.  The  field  had  been  prepared  for 
him  by  the  prevalence  of  a  speculative  Pan- 
theVm,  which  had  eaten  out  the  heart  of  the 
old  idolatry.  The  forms  of  the  old  gods  had 
faded  away.  Man  had  begun  to  look  to  him¬ 
self  as  able  to  turn  aside  from  the  state  of 
hopeless  sorrow  which  makes  up  the  world. 
He  began  to  believe  in  a  knowledge  which  ex¬ 
perience,  and  not  a  god,  might  bestow,  and 
which  would  lift  him  above  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  set  him  free  from  the  present  and  from  the 
hereafter. 

Into  this  state  of  society  came  “the  ascetic 
Gautama,”  as  one  who  had  found  the  word  for 
which  it  was  waiting.  He  was  the  child  of  his 
age  and  of  his  country ;  he  did  not  rise  above 
either  in  his  conceptions  of  the  universe.  He 
accepted  its  practical  atheism,  its  wearied  dis¬ 
gust  of  existence,  its  passionate  yearning  for  a 
deliverance  which  would  put  an  end  to  ques¬ 
tionings,  and  extinguish  insatiable  desire.  He 
said  “  I  have  reached  the  end  you  seek.  Take 
refuge  with  me,  with  my  doctrine,  with  my  or¬ 
der,  and  you  will  then  have  entered  upon  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  extinction  of  sorrow. 
So  shall  you  escape  from  the  necessity  of  being 
reborn  into  fresh  lives  of  sorrow  and  unreal¬ 
ity;  so  shall  you  escape  into  Nirvana.”  What 
this  Nirvana  was,  whether  annihilation  or  a 
paradise,  he  expressly  refused  to  say. 

So  different  a  message  from  that  which  our 
Lord  bore,  had  a  very  different  application 
in  the  work  undertaken.  Ouf  Lord  bade  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  come  to  Him  and  find 
rest.  Buddha  bade  them  come  that  they  might 
begin  a  long  journey,  which  would  bring  a  few 
to  rest  at  the  end  of  this  life,  and  others  at  the 
end  of  many  lives  yet  to  be  lived  by  them. 
Christ  held  forth  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all 
men,  everywhere  and  under  all  conditions. 
Buddha  confined  the  offer  to  those  who  could 
and  would  enter  his  Order.  He  expressly  ex¬ 
cluded  slaves,  soldiers,  and  all  whose  obliga¬ 
tions  forbade  them  to  be  monks.  He  accept¬ 
ed  those  outside  the  Order  as  devotees,  whose 
merits  in  truth,  faith,  and  almsgiving  (espe¬ 
cially  in  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  the 
monks)  would  give  them  a  better  chance  in 
the  next  life  they  were  born  into.  He  espe¬ 
cially  welcomed  the  members  of  the  two  high¬ 
er  castes— the  Brahmans  and  the  warriors— as 
his  converts.  Great  stress  is  laid  in  the  earli¬ 
est  documents  on  the  rank  such  converts  had 
held.  People  of  low  caste  are  never  mention¬ 
ed  as  his  converts :  “  Princes  and  nobles.  Brah¬ 
mans  and  merchants,  we  found  among  those 
who  ‘took  their  refuge  in  Buddha.’  The 
wealthy  and  the  aristocratic  exceeded  the 
poor.  To  reach  the  humble  and  the  wretch¬ 
ed,  the  sorrowing  who  endured  yet  another 
sorrow  than  the  great  universal  sorrow  of  im¬ 
permanence,  was  not  the  province  of  Bud¬ 
dhism.”  It  was  His  who  said  “To  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached.” 

As  for  women,  he  received  them  into  his 
Order  with  great  reluctance,  and  made  them 
In  every  way  subordinate  to  the  monks.  He 
had  not  “the  faculty  to  understand  and  to 
value  woman’s  nature.”  “It  was  only  with 
grave  misgiving  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  his  foster-mother,  to  receive  women  as  his 
disciples.”  He  predicted  that  his  doctrines 
would  influence  the  world  for  good  only  half 
so  long,  as  if  he  had  been  able  to  exclude 
them.  So  the  old  narratives  keep  the  female 
disciples  “at  a  certain  distance  from  Buddha, 
both  in  spiritual  offices  and  in  daily  life.  Bud¬ 
dhism  has  not  had  a  Mary  of  Bethany.  .  .  . 
They  are  merely  tolerated,  and  reluctantly 
tolerated,  in  his  Church.”  Yet  to  women  the 
Order  owed  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  its 
wealth. 

Another  contrast  Herr  Oldenberg  sees  be-' 
tween  Christ  and  Buddha,  is  the  absence  of  all 
sense  of,  and  value  for,  the  individuality  of  men 
in  the  latter.  All  the  narratives  of  conversions 
in  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  alike.  Where 
any  attempt  to  realize  individuality  is  made,  it 
turns  out  clumsy  and  poor.  The  disciples  who 
cluster  round  the  Master  completely  resemble 
each  other,  and  are  but  copies  of  Buddha  on  a 
reduced  scale.  The  reality  was  hardly  much 

•Buddhist  Sacred  Writings  are  dlrlded  Into  three  classes, 
forming  the  Tripitaka,  or  "  triple  basket.’* 


otherwise ;  the  individual  was  little  more  than 
a  specimen.  India  is  a  land  of  types,  not  of 
individualities,  stamped  with  their  own  dies. 
“  Wherever  we  open  our  Gospels,  we  find  por¬ 
trayed  the  most  delicate  and  deepest  traces  of 
the  work  of  Jesus,whlch — providing,  consoling, 
healing  and  building  up— passes  from  man  to 
man.  Very  different  is  the  picture  which 
the  Buddhist  Church  has  preserved  of  its  mas¬ 
ter’s  work.  The  living  human,  the  personal, 
hides  itself  behind  the  system,  the  formula. 
No  one  to  seek  out  and  to  console  the  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  it  is  only  the  sorrow  of  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  of  which  we  again  and  again  hear.” 

As  one  consequence,  the  method  of  teaching 
is  very  widely  contrasted.  In  the  Gospels  we 
have  “  homely  sentences,  with  unstudied  ex¬ 
ternal  settings  and  deep  internal  wealth.” 
We  turn  to  the  records  of  Buddha’s  life  and 
look  for  the  like,  but  in  vain.  They  all  give  us 
“  monotonous  panoramas  of  abstract  and  often 
abstruse  structures,  with  endless  repetitions 
piled  upon  each  other.”  This  has  led  some  to 
dispute  the  historic  truth  of  all  accounts  of 
what  Buddha  said.  They  want  more  simplic¬ 
ity,  more  directness  in  a  great  religious  teach¬ 
er.  But  they  forget  the  age  and  the  people  to 
which  Buddha  belongs.  They  forget  the  dry, 
abstract  and  heartless  character  of  the  message 
he  brought.  With  our  Lord  it  is  different. 
“  When  the  pure  sentiment  of  the  simple,  be¬ 
lieving  heart  is  supreme,  when  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  the  Father  in  heaven  has  given 
His  kingdom  to  possess,  there  the  brief  and 
homely  language  which  comes  from  the  depth 
of  a  pure  heart,  may  touch  the  right  chords 
more  effectually  than  the  highly  organized  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  system  of  ideas.  But  the  think¬ 
ing  in  the  world  in  which  Buddha  lived,  moved 
in  other  paths,”  and  he  had  no  message  for  it 
but  “  the  unfolding  of  a  series  of  abstract  no¬ 
tions  and  propositions.”  “We  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  making  a  fanciful  picture  of 
Buddha.  His  thought  drew  its  nourishment 
from  the  long  course  of  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tions  which  preceded  him ;  he  shares  in  the 
delight  in  the  metaphysic^,  which  is  in  the 
Indian  blood,  the  taste  for^bstraction,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  construction.  In  this  respect  we 
should  compare  him  not  so  much  to  the  Found¬ 
er  of  Christianity,  as  to  its  theological  cham¬ 
pions,  such  as  Origen  was.” 

The  ethics  of  Buddhism  have  been  vaunted 
by  its  Western  admirers,  and  especially  its 
boundless  charity.  But  in  Buddhist  teaching 
everything  is  pure  selfishness.  “The  advan¬ 
tage  of  moral  action  over  immoral,  arises 
wholly  and  solely  from  the  consequence  to  tne 
actor  himself.  .  .  .  Morality  has  its  sole  weight 
in  this,  that  it  is  the  means  to  an  end,  in  the 
lower  degree  the  means  to  a  happy  life  here 
and  in  lives  yet  to  come ;  in  the  higher  degree 
the  means  to  the  supreme  and  absolute  end  of 
happy  deliverance.”  There  is  no  God  to  be 
honored  or  served  or  pleased  by  a  good  act. 
The  god  is  self.  “The  language  of  Budd¬ 
hism  has  no  word  for  the  poetry  of  Christian 
love,  of  which  that  hymn  of  Paul’s  is  full ;  nor 
have  the  realities,  in  which  that  poetry  as¬ 
sumed  fiesh  and  blood  within  the  Christian 
world,  had  their  parallel  in  the  history  of 
Buddhism.”  It  enjoins  friendly  kindness  and 
tender-heartedness  toward  all  creatures,  not 
from  the  self-surrender  of  love,  but  from  the 
consideration  that  thus  it  is  best  for  all,  and 
that  this  will  bring  the  richest  reward. 

Even  its  boasted  and  extravagant  charity 
lacks  the  stamp  of  love.  No  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  the  real  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  recipient  of  the  gift.  The  proper  element 
of  beneficence  disappears  behind  that  of  asce¬ 
tic  self-sacrifice.  The  sense  of  duty  to  others 
even  is  lost  sight  of  in  this  passion  for  aban¬ 
doning  what  is  asked  in  alms.  The  husband 
gives  up  his  wife ;  the  father  surrenders  his 
children ;  the  gods  rejoice  at  the  completeness 
of  the  sacrifice.  And  all  this  is  but  a  means  to 
the  advancement  of  self  on  the  path  where  end 
is  the  escape  from  suffering.  He  who  has  trod¬ 
den  that  path  to  the  end,  lays  aside  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  charity.  It  is  very  notable,  as  Herr 
Oldenberg  points  out,  that  no  such  stories 
adorn  the  life  of  Buddha  after  he  has  become 
“  the  perfect  one.” 

The  religious  cultus  of  the  Buddhists  corre¬ 
sponds  to  their  system.  It  has  no  affinity  to 
the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  is 
here  nothing  like  Christian  “  conception  that 
the  divine  Head  of  the  Church  is  not  absent 
from  His  people,  but  dwells  powerfully  in 
their  midst  as  their  Lord  and  king,  so  that  all 
worship  is  but  the  expression  of  this  living  fel¬ 
lowship.  Buddha  has  entered  into  Nervano ; 
if  his  believers  desired  to  invoke  him,  he  could 
not  hear  them.  Therefore  Buddhism  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  without  prayer.”  The  monks  m*eet  at 
stated  times  for  confession  and  mutual  criti¬ 
cism.  They  rehearse  to  each  other  and  to 
laymen  the  long-winded  sayings  of  the  master. 
They  spend  their  solitude  in  the  ecstacies  of  an 
introverted  meditation.  But  they  utter  no 
praise  and  invoke  no  aid,  for  each  is  his  own 
helper,  and  seeks  his  salvation  not  only  with¬ 
in  himself  but  from  himself. 

Such  is  the  faith  some  of  our  wise  men  would 
prefer  to  that  Gospel  which  gathers  the  humble 
of  all  names  into  fellowship  with  God  through 
Christ,  which  lifts  men  out  of  their  selfishness 
into  the  all-embracing  love  of  God  and  man, 
which  speaks  in  words  too  simple  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  to  every  needy  soul  of  man,  and 
which  tells  of  a  Father’s  house  as  the  home  to 
which  all  are  welcomed  who  have  sought  and 
found  the  salvation  which  is  by  faith ! 


The  Homiletic  Review  for  January  begins  a 
symposium  on  the  topic  “  Has  modern  criti¬ 
cism  affected  unfavorably  any  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity?”  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of 
Brooklyn  opening  the  discussion.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  as  an  independent  critic,  contributes 
the  first  article  to  the  symposium  on  the  “  New 
Theology.”  Dr.  Crosby  writes  briefly  “On 
the  advantages  of  Greek  to  the  average  cler¬ 
gyman.”  Dr.  D.  S.  Gregory  gives  the  last  of 
his  papers  on  Sabbath-school  Bible  study. 
“Matthew  Arnold  and  Christianity”  is  by 
Rev.  Newell  Woolsey  Wells.  Prof.  Alexander 
Winchell,  LL.D.,  treats  of  “  Modern  Writings 
bearing  on  the  relation  between  intelligehce 
and  religion.”  Dr.  Pierson  gives  “Seed 
Thoughts  for  Sermons,”  while  the  depart¬ 
ments,  Homiletics,  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Study  Table,  are  edited  respectively  by  Prof. 
J.  M.  Hoppin,  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  and  Dr. 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  which  is  enough  to  say  for 
them.  The  other  departments  are  all  well 
cared-for.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  10  and  12  Dey 
street.  New  York. 


Dr.  William  Pole  is  preparing  a  biography 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens.  He  is  the 
honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  the  author  of  a  life  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Fairbairn.  The  rolume  is  sure  to  prove 
of  special  interest  to  a  class  of  readers. 
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“VICTORY,  PEACE,  AND  PLESTT.»’  ^  .  ...  ^  .  u-  _  _ 

By  Rer.  Henry  A.  Nelson  B.D.  ^  afraid  we  do  not  think  enouf^h  of  this  fant”  question  subsides,  I  wish  to  add  a  word 

In  one  of  the  public  bu’udings’of  Paris,  which  reference  to  the  omission  of  our 

I  went  throuffh  all  too  hastily  on  mv  return  worldliness,  this  dearth  of  spiritual  Confession  of  Faith.  Two  facts  confront  us  at 

LrAsuT.^?or^<e^fo'»^”»5de"  '“I”’ T.!:.!'!  “■"  ^'‘'=  “  •“> 

_# _ n _ _ 1 _ t_« _ _  X _ the  world.  If  we  did  realize  it,  how  we  should  »  elect  infnnt«  »’  thn  r-Anfeasi  nn  Lv  «  Hi- 


may  go  forward  with  such  zeal  as  they  have 
never  had  before  in  His  service  ?  Not  for  many 
years  has  His  Spirit  thus  been  poured  out  upon 
this  land. 


ELECT  I5FASTS  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
CONFESSION. 

By  Stephen  Q.  Hopkini. 

Before  the  excitement  over  the  “elect  in- 


circular  railing  linking  upon  the  beautiful  work  and  pray,  that  the  Lord  might  come  again 


mosaic  pavement  which  that  raUing  protected  power  to  His  people!  “Revivals,”  one  has  there  are  infants  who  are  «oh  elek  “Elect 
It  pictured  a  war-chanot,  in  which  stood  erect  rr4.v,olif  wno  are  uoii-eiect.  r.ieet 

a  stromr  stem  vet  irraceful  womanly  fitrure  ®  God  s  witnesses  of  Himself.  When  (joeg  not  mean  “all.”  It  does  mean  “some. 

bv  which  S™’a?^i8t^Dresented  Victory^nd  that  is,  i,  there  are  e/ecfinfants,  there  are  other  infants 

by  which  toe  artist  repre^ntea  V  rj  Spirit  of  God  is  a  „o>i-elect  If  the  elect  infants  are  saved  the 

foUowing  toe  chariot  were  two  not  less  stately  ,  nothimr  can  resist,  and  nothimr  can  1  !  . 


e  It,  how  we  snouia  “elect  infants,*’ the  Confession  does,  by  a  di- 
d  might  come  again  fo^t  and  unavoidable  inference,  teach  that 
Revivals,”  one  has  there  are  infants  who  are  uoii-elect.  “Elect” 


Td  ^ref^  petoaps  somewLt  power  that  nothing  can  resist,  and  nothing  can  „on-elect  are  lost.  That  this  was  the  belief  of 

Md  graceful,  perhaps  somewnat  more  sweetly  power.”  O  for  a  baptism  the  framers  of  our  Confession  is  now  nut  be 

femmine  figures,  bearing  suitable  emblems,  of  nower  from  on  hitrhi  O  for  an  ou/»o»ri/io  of  now  put  be 

and  renresentini?  Peace  and  Plenty  The  Die-  ,  trom  on  nigfi .  U  for  an  oiupouring  or  yon^j  the  possibility  of  honest  question  by  their 

tore^a^^te^dLi  I  suDDOse  as  a  tribute^  to  “  precious,  gracious,  glo-  published  utterances.  They  meant  to  put  their 

torirre?tF,reoi^nLnaTlOT  the  first  Napo  ^ous,  life-giving  rain  of  blessing !  27iis  is  what  belief  into  the  Confession.  They  actually  did 
the  great  European  conqueror,  the  first  Napo  churches  and  this  country  of  ours  need,  put  it  there  They  believed  that  some  infants 
leon.  Its  claim  is  that  the  great  warrior  of  more  than  an vthinc- else  Are  we  nravinir  are  ^ney  neiievea  tnat  some  intants 

iiriiu  n  nrAvidentiAl  meqsenirer  a ‘xtem  CISC.  Are  we  praj  ing,  are  were  non-elect  and  lost.  The  Confession  teach- 

that  age  was  a  providential  mes^nger,  a  stem  working  everywhere,  for  this?  Surely  this  gs  that  there  are 

wd  terrible,  yet  beneficent  ange  ,  sen  o  ^  much  to  pray  for.  W.  R.  W.  The  aecnnd  fnci  ia  thni  w-iih  ihe  r.t 


that  age  was  a  providential  mes^nger,  a  stem  working  everywhere,  foi 
and  terrible,  yet  beneficent  angel,  sent  forth  to  ^  ^ 

destroy  the  despotic  obstractions  which  re- 
strained  and  repressed  the  peoples  of  Europe 
from  successful  “  pursuit  of  happiness.”  Self-  THE  WIVES  OF  HOME  MISSIONARIES, 
ish  aristocracies,  heartless  despotisms,  rigid  By  a  quondam  Husband  of  one  of  them, 

and  rusty  prescriptions  enslaved  the  people ;  They  have  gone  from  cul 


The  second  fact  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  man  here  and  there,  who  by  some  strange 
anac-hronisni,  has  been  born  in  this  centurj’  in¬ 
stead  of  some  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  the 


and  rusty  prescriptions  enslaved  the  people;  They  have  gone  from  cultured  homes  in  the  Church  now  dws  not  believe  that  any  infants 
prevented  the  fair  development  and  profitable  East,  where  they  enjoyed  choice  privileges,  and  ..  ^  «  in  ants  are  saved, 

use  of  their  native  energies ;  consumed  their  where  they  were  laboring  patiently  as  teachers  . ,  ^  ^  ^  i*' 

earnings  by  exorbitant  taxation ;  cowed  their  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  as  secretaries  and  !  “"‘I  ***  inevitable  implication 

spirits;  and  held  them  cruelly  down  in  hope-  directresses  of  Mite  and  Dorcas  Societies,  when  , 

less  poverty.  Napoleon’s  cannon  battered  down  the  young  man  from  the  Theological  Seminary  the  actual 

the  fortresses  of  tyranny.  The  sturdy  strokes  came,  and  the  question  was  asked  “  Wilt  thou  the  Church  and  the  teaching  of  its  Con- 

of  his  battleaxe  “loosened  everj'  rivet  in  the  go  with  this  man?”  The  reply  was  “Where  Jession.  what  ought  to  be  done?  Revise  the 
chain  of  despotism.”  The  terrible  battles  thou  goest  I  will  go,  thy  people  shall  be  my  Confusion  .  So  says  :^of.  Clark.  So,  also, 
wherewith  he  cleared  the  way  for  the  chariot  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.”  Ev.^noelist.  Others  say  “No!  Let 

of  Victory,  and  the  triumphant  rush  of  that  I  could  tell  you  of  one,  who  after  teaching  a  Confession  stand  as  it  is.  Revision  would 
chariot  along  that  bloody  path,  were  necessary  private  school  two  or  more  years,  was  called  to  ^  wretched  attempts,  of 

if  Peace  and  Plenty  were  over  to  walk  serenely,  help  found  a  Young  Latlies  Seminary,  and  a  Prof.  Clark  speaks  with  only  just  con- 

and  dwell  securely  in  Europe.  year  or  two  later,  when  it  was  established,  re-  sevmty,  to  make  the  Confession 

I  have  been  more  accustomed  to  think  of  turned  home,  was  married,  and  with  her  hus-  what  the  Church  now  believes  in  regard 

selfish  ambition  as  the  characteristic  of  the  band  moved  to  the  Prairie  State,  where  after  ^  ^  salvation  of  infants.  But  revision  is  dif- 
great  conqueror.  He  has  more  seemed  to  me  pleasant  toils  and  sacrifices  for  twenty-three  impossible.  We  do  not  believe 

to  crush  weaker  despotisms  in  order  to  find  years,  their  first-born  was  laid  gently  to  sleep  ®  Confession  could  now  be  drawn  up  that 
place  for  his  stronger.  Waterloo  has  seemed  in  a  bed  in  her  flower-garden,  to  await  the  res-  tie  so  acceptable  to  all,  as  the  old  one. 

to  me  to  have  saved  Europe  from  a  haughtier  urrection  mom.  Confession  stand.”  But 

and  more  imperious  despotism  than  it  had  I  could  tell  you  how,  nine  years  later,  in  ano-  what  shall  we  do  theji  ?  “  Make  the  siibscrii>- 
known.  Yet  I  knew  that  some  others  have  therpart  of  the  State,  a  sweet  child  of  nearly  w  the  Concession  broad  and  general."  This 
judged  the  Corsican  more  favorably,  and  gaz-  four  Summers  was  placed  in  a  casket,  and  ten-  what  the  Church  has  already  done.  It  does 
ing  on  that  impressive  mosaic,  I  was  fain  to  derly  laid  to  rest  in  a  lovely  cemetery ;  how  require  its  ministers  to  subscribe  to  the 
put  aside  my  own  harsher  judgment,  and  give  faithfully  the  mother  toiled;  how  meekly  she  in  ipsissimis  verbis,"  hxit  only 

up  my  mind  to  sympathy  with  the  artist,  in  his  bore  her  griefs  and  sacrifices  with  her  husband,  .  rtinfamiugr  the  system  of  doctrine  taught 
aflectionate  admiration  of  the  grand  Emperor.  “  all  for  Jesus  ” ;  how  she  enjoyed  laboring  Scriptures.  But  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Ba- 

Yet  I  could  not  wholly  forget  those  dark  with  him  in  revivals,  in  Sabbath-school  and  a  characteristically  sharp  article,  de¬ 
facts  of  his  career  which  I  had  never  been  able  temperance  work ;  how  she  went  and  gathered  such  a  subscription  to  be  mere  “  Jesuit- 

to  think  of  without  abhorrence,  especially  I  boys  from  the  “highways  and  hedges,”  and  see!  Here  is  a  man  who 

could  not  forget  Josephine,  and  his  mean  and  taught  them  and  led  them  to  Christ,  and  how  **  l^publiran.  As  such  he  ^cepted  the  plat- 

futile  attempt,  by  wickedly  repudiating  her,  to  she  rejoiced,  when  a  few  years  later  one  of  them  Republimn  party  in  the  last  Presi- 

perpetuate  in  his  posterity  the  despotism  which  was  suddenly  killed  by  a  mail-train,  that  he  uential  campaign.  But  he  repudiated  andde- 

he  had  established  in  the  name  of  Liberty.  As  had  given  his  heart  to  the  Saviour.  I  could  uounced  the  utterance  of  that  platform  in  re- 

I  thus  meditated,  and  was  unable  to  accept  as  tell  you  how,  after  thirteen  years  laboring  with  ^ard  to  Chinese  immigration.  Was  he  guilty 
wholly  merited  the  view’  of  Napoleon’s  career  her  husbantl  in  that  State,  and  when  most  of  Jesuitism  in  that  while  he  accepted  tiie 

which  the  artist  glorified,  the  thought  came  to  the  time  he  had  been  under  commission  of  the  P^utform  as  a  whole,  he  rejected  one  plank  in  it  ? 

me,  “  There  need  be  no  such  questioning  about  Home  Board,  the  voice  of  providence  called  ^  think  not.  So  a  Presbyterian  minister  may 
our  great  warrior.”  The  papers  from  my  coun-  “Arise!  depart!  for  this  is  not  your  rest.”  With  all  honesty  I  subscribe  to  the  Con- 

try  were  then  bringing  me  reports  of  the  affec-  It  seemed  very  hard  to  think  of  leaving  that  ot  Faith.  Do  I  accept  the  phrase  ‘  elect 

tionate  tributes  coming  to  his  chamber  from  field,  so  fruitful  of  labors  for  the  Master,  to  *®tants  ?  God  forbid!  Do  I  bind  myself  to 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  which  his  valor  had  leave  the  remains  of  that  beautiful  daughter,  ^®®Ptitwhen  I  subscribe  to  the  Confession? 

saved.  Men  who  fought  in  the  armies  which  and  go,  they  knew  not  where.  But  when  after  least.  I  subscribe  to  it  as  a  whole, 

he  commanded,  and  in  the  armies  which  he  weeks  of  prayer  and  correspondence,  the  word  peat,  pnpal  features  of  the  system  of 

conquered,  united  in  generous  and  affectionate  came  “Go  to  the  front” — to  Central  Kansas,  to  ‘^®®trine,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  taught  in  the 
praise  of  his  soldierly  magnanimitj’,  as  well  as  the  last  Presbyterian  Church  but  one  until  you  contained  in  the  Westminster  Con- 

his  soldierly  heroism.  reai'h  Denver,  sweet  was  tlie  resignation  of  that  Faith  as  in  no  other.  Therefore,  and 

Returning  to  my  country  a  few  weeks  before  devoted  wife  as  she  left  that  home  of  sunshine  ^  subscribe  to  it.” 

his  death,  I  saw,  as  all  saw,  those  happy  indi-  and  shadow,  and  with  husband  and  one  daugh-  This  m,  it  seems  to  me,  the  true  position  to 
cations  increasing,  until  the  great  warrior  was  ter  she  cheerfully  went  to  a  field  where  few  variances  between  the  teach- 

bome  to  his  burial  by  representatives  of  both  were  willing  fifteen  years  ago  to  venture.  Of  Confession  and  the  faith  of  the 

armies,  and  with  equal  demonstrations  of  af-  the  five  years’  toil  and  sacrifice  and  ill  health  Church  to-day,  be  frankly  ac^knowledpd ;  and 
fectionate  grief  in  all  sections  of  the  wide,  and  almost  death  in  that  State,  and  yet  blessed  understood  that  subscription  to 

united  land.  On  the  day  of  his  burial,  the  experiences  of  God’s  goodness  and  mercy  and  Confession  does  not  bind  any  man  to  ac- 
house  in  which  he  was  married,  in  St.  Louis,  love,  I  can  say  but  little — the  “record  is  on  ®®P^  ®'®ry  minute  inference  and  conclusion  in 
bore  conspicuous  in  its  exterior  decoration,  a  high.”  But  this  I  may  say;  the  toils  and  pri-  it  which  its  framers  drew  from  the  great  sys- 
significant  picture,  representing  two  feminine  vations  endured  by  that  patient,  godly  wife  of  doctrine  it  contains,  but  only  the  sys- 

flgures,  personating  the  North  and  the  South,  the  Home  Missionary,  were  poorly  appreciated.  itself  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines, 
leaning  toward  each  other  over  his  dead  body  Very  few  knew  her  heart  trials,  feeble  health, 

— one  from  the  head  and  the  other  from  the  feet  motives  impugned,  efforts  for  the  good  of  oth-  REMINISCENCES  OF  S.  H.  ORIDLEV,  D.D. 
—and  bearing  above  him  a  scroll  inscribed  with  ers  little  prized,  except  by  the  Master— some-  By  spiritual  Children 

his  own  noble  words,  “  Let  us  have  Peace  ”  times  fruitful,  at  other  times  apparently  futile,  ^e  hear  much  said  in  these  days  of  the  “  Gos- 
That  was  the  universal  sentiment  of  his  fifty  yet  the  intention  was  duly  recognized  above.  pp|  ..  j  ^eiipye  in  it  thoroughly  as 

millions  of  countrymen.  Does  the  sun  now  Through  all  those  years  of  “  enduring  hard-  ta„<.ht  bv  Christ  and  His  beloved  disciple.  ’  In 
shineonanother  so  wide  and  populous  land,  in  ship,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  ^his  love  does  not  God  use  different  ways  to 
which  Peace  and  Plenty  walk  so  serenely,  and  precdous  woman  never  flinched  from  duty,  but  jp^fi  souls  into  the  kingdom,  even  as  a  wise 

dwell  so  securely  ?  cheered  her  husband  in  his  work  and  disap-  earthly  parent  adapts  to  the  peculiarities  of 

This  train  of  thought  is  revived  by  reading  pointments,  and  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  spirit-  p^p^  pjjjpi  tjje  means  for  correction  and  spirit- 
in  the  November  “  Century  ”  these  words  from  ual  labors ;  and  yet  her  icorth  ivas  never  known  frrowth  ?  Let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  my  own 
the  pen  of  General  Grant :  —never  will  be  in  this  world.  experience 

TnS  Tenderly  nurtured  by  Christian  parents  who 

did  not  thinKj  ftiid  oitoii  sfty,  tn&it  ttio  oointi  wfts  nml  will  h€Li*p  it  j  ^.t  o  1 1  xi  i  i  t  x 

more  to  be  benefited  by  defeat  than  the  North.  ^  ^  honored  the  Sabbath  and  made  it  a  delight,  my 

The  latter  had  the  people,  the  institutions,  and  the  “From  one,  learn  all."  recollections  of  that  holy  day  are  among  the 

territory  to  make  a  great  and  prosperous  nation.  i  write,  not  for  her  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  most  beautiful  memories  of  my  childhood. 

SrrentTaircrvmz^®‘;S.p^^^^^^  brSt  up  it  for  the  faithful  toilers  in  the  vineyard-on  Their  instructions  and  example,  with  those  of 
derit,  and  one  which  degraded  labor,  kept  it  in  Ig-  the  plains,  in  the  mountains,  and  among  the  the  dear  old  pastor,  who  ministering  to  one 
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By  one  of  his  Spiritnal  Children. 

We  hear  much  said  in  these  days  of  the  “  Gos¬ 
pel  of  love.”  I  believe  in  it  thoroughly,  as 
taught  by  Christ  and  His  beloved  disciple.  In 


never  will  be  in  this  world. 

She  waits  in  faith  and  patience  for  the  “  Well 


“ From  one,  learn  all." 


experience. 

Tenderly  nurtured  by  Christian  parents  who 
honored  the  Sabbath  and  made  it  a  delight,  my 
recollections  of  that  holy  day  are  among  the 


territory  to  make  a  great  and  prosperous  nation.  i  write,  not  for  her  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  most  beautiful  memories  of  my  childhood. 
SrrentTaircrvmz^®‘;S.p^^^^^^  brSt  up  it  for  the  faithful  toilers  in  the  vineyard-on  Their  instructions  and  example,  with  those  of 
derit,  and  one  which  degraded  labor,  kept  it  in  ig-  the  plains,  in  the  mountains,  and  among  the  the  dear  old  pastor,  who  ministering  to  one 
noran’ce,  and  enervated  the  governing  class.  With  Mormons.  How  few’,  especially  in  the  East,  flock  through  more  than  a  generation,  taught 

the  outside  world  at  war  with  this  institution,  know  the  amount  of  good  which  these  Home  us  proper  reverence  and  love  for  God  the  Fa- 

ffirT  thrcoIlntry^?rn?t  Missionaries’  wives  are  doing  in  those  new  ther,  God  the  Son  and  Saviour,  God  the  Spirit, 

to  become  so.  The  whites  could  not  toil  without  fields!  How  little  do  they  understand  the  and  God’s  holy  day,  so  impressed  me,  and  be- 

becoming  degraded,  and  those  who  did,  were  de-  hardships  and  self-denial  they  are  enduring  came  so  much  a  part  of  my  life,  that  I  never 

nominatetl  •  poor  white  trash.’  The  system  of  their  families,  to  gather  into  the  Church  hear  without  a  shudder  the  hymn  in  the  old 

the  people  poor.  The  non-slaveholders  would  and  Sabbath-school  those  who  are  drifting  !  Church  Psalmist,  “  While  life  prolongs  its  pre- 
have  left  the  country,  and  the  small  slaveholder  How  little  do  those  who  have  comfortable  eioiis  light,”  especially  the  last  verse: 

must  have  sold  out  to  his  more  fortunate  neigh-  homes  in  the  East  know  of  the  dwcomforts  of  “  In  that  lone  land  of  deep  despair, 

Irars.  Soon  the  slaves  would  have  outnum^red  noble  wife  of  many  a  Home  Missionary —  No  Sabbaths  heavenly  light  shall  rise, 

tli6  iBftstcrs,  and  not  boinc  in  sympathy  with  thorn,  n  u  9  '•*.  u  1  No  God  r<Hrard  vour  iiittor  praver 

would  have  risen  in  their  might  and  exterminated  small  house,  scant  furniture,  no  help,  worrying  ca^ryou  to  the 

them.  The  war  was  expensive  to  the  South  as  children,  many  drafts  on  her  time,  patience,  xe  x  .,1.1  „  *1  •  .u 

weTimtotheNorth.bothin  blood  and  treasure;  prudenc;.  and  piety.  If  I  could  fix  upon  any  one  thing  more  than 

but  it  was  worth  all  it  cost.”  r-zx.iiH  Knf  irn«w  that  flmnntr  her  fnvxxrozi  ^^^at  led  me  whcn  but  a  child  to  choose 


Dui  It  was  worm  aii  11  Could  she  but  know  that  among  her  favored  1  x?  o  j  .u  a 

Who  knew  or  suspected  at  the  time.thatthe  Eastwho  have  wealth  and  com-  »®J^e  Father  as  my  Father,  God  the  Son  as 

brain  which  was  planning  and  ordenng  those  in  abundance  there  are  many  who  daily  “y  and  God  the  Spjrit  as  my  Corn- 

vast  campaigns,  was  at  the  same  time  doing  sympathize  with  her  in  ^  ^  me  _  into  all  truth,  and  to  choose 


vast  campaigns,  was  at,  me  same  mue  uu.uK  jjgj.  sympathize  with  her  in - 1’  ,  u - •  Vu  Tki . ^ 

such  statesman-like  thinking  on  the  ^at  ier  trials,  and  could  sL  receive  an  occasional  my  ®turnal  home  in  that  blessed  land 
questions  who^  solution  constituted  the  them  of  good  cheer,  how  it  would  have  no  eml'^ 

cause  ”  of  whi^,  m  the  same  paper,  e  sp^  s  ^jj^^ten  her  load  and  gladden  her  heart!  “  In-  ^^s  the  solemn  and  repeated  reading  of  that 

so  simply  ?  “  But  we  were  doing  our  best  for  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  soieinn  ana  repeated  reading  of  that 

rir.i.-naiHo  at  tCnoTvillfil  and  the  cause  ”  ^mucn  as  ye  nave  done  11  unwj  one  01  int  least  verse,  which  it  seems  to  me  will  never  pass 

him  [Burnside  at  KnoxvilleJ  an  se.  j  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  from  mv  memorv  but  will  be  a  cause  for  ner 

We  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  far-seeing  „  „  ’  .  ^  .  ,,  r^om  my  memory,  but  will  be  a  cause  for  per- 

that  iinheid  the  natient  valor  tney  are  not  tne  least,  iney  are  petual  thanksgiving.  My  childish  imagina- 

statesmanshlp  that  upheld  the  p  .  Saviour’s  “jewels,”  and  some  day  they  fjon  nictured  that  “lone  land”  with  no  (lo<l 

Most  impressively,  most  convincingly,  am  I  ...  _  anoreciated  for  thev  will  shine  as  the  ™  .“f  k,  x’ 

Hpw  daily  witnessing  clear  and  numerous  evi-  r^rs  in  ffis^own  ’  no  Saviour,  no  pleading  Spint,  no  blessed  Sab- 

that  thooe  aentinxents  are  accexited  with  crown.  baths,  and  in  terror  I  flew  to  the  arms  of  the 

dences  that  tho^  sentimen  ^  p  Many  of  the  “  elect  ladies  ”  in  Eastern  church-  loving  Saviour  and  asked  Him  to  take  me  and 

equal  sincerity  by  men  who  (according  to  an  ,  nrenared  boxes  to  send  to  these  un  1.  to  take  me  and 

ixhraac  which  T  have  learned  here  1  ®  prepared  boxes  to  send  to  tnese  un-  hold  me  tight,  and  He  has  ever  since,  now  for 

expressive  phr^  which  1  ha>e  teamed  here,)  appreciated.  God  bless  them  all.  It  is  a  no-  long  long  vears 

“  shot  in  opposite  directions  in  the  war.”  ble  deed  and  thev  will  “  have  their  reward  ”  •  ,  .v.  ,  . 

Independence.  Mo..  January.  1886.  reward.  Qf  the  many  memones  of  the  dear  old  pastor 

“It  is  morc  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  jygf  passed  beyond  our  earthly  vision,  none 
IT  TOO  wfirn  TO  pbat  fori  Those  boxes  gladden  the  hearts  of  Home  Mis-  come  to  me  more  frequently  than  his  solemn 


Independence,  Mo.,  January,  1886. 


ill  be  appreciated,  ror  they  will  shine  as  the  Saviour,  no  pleadinjaj  Spirit,  no  blessed  Sab- 
ars  in  His  crown.  baths,  and  in  terror  I  flew  to  the  arms  of  the 

Many  of  the  “  elect  ladies  in  Eastern  church-  loving  Saviour,  and  asked  Him  to  take  me  and 
1  have  prepared  boxes  to  send  to  these  un-  hold  me  tight,  and  He  has  ever  since,  now  for 


IS  IT  TOO  Wfirn  to  prat  fori  . . . - -  come  lo  me  more  irequenuy  tnan  nis  solemn 

IS  II  luv  MAJAU  lu  rn/ii  sionaries  and  their  care-worn  wives,  and  make  reading  of  hymns,  that  one  especially.  He  had 

A  general  retnval  of  religion,  one  that  shaU  glad  the  children’s  hearts,  and  their  eyes  ^  fine  clear  voice,  and  was  very  fond  of  music 
sweep  over  our  land  from  sea  to  sea.  Simul-  sparkle  and  the  little  feet  fairly  dance  (uncon-  ^^d  anxious  that  every  one  of  his  flock  should 
taneously  in  two  religious  papers,  appeared  sciously  and  hence  not  oensurably)  for  joy.  cultivate  whatever  of  song  there  was  in  them 
editorials  both  treating  of  this  one  theme:  Again  I  say,  God  bless  every  head  that  plans,  so  to  make  melody  with  voice  as  well  as  heart 
the  urgent  need  of  a  general  revival  of  re-  every  finger  that  plies  the  needle,  every  heart  Lo^d.  As  a  neighbor  he  used  often  to 

ligion.  In  both  are  quoted  those  memorable  that  contributes  to  fill  a  box  for  a  Home  Mis-  come  into  my  father’s  house  after  the  Sabbath 
words  of  Dr.  Lyman  Bewher :  My  brethren,  sionarj’.  evening  service,  and  sing  for  an  hour  or  two, 

we  must  have  revivals.  It  must  rain ,  it  must  One  thin^  more,  dear  ladies  (I  mean  those  of  never  seeming  to  tire  of  the  good  old  tunes, 
rain  harder;  it  must  rain  longer;  it  must  rain  you  to  whom  God  has  given  wealth):  When  The  last  time  that  I  called  upon  him  in  his 

harder,  or  we  perish  with  drought.”  In  both  you  go  to  “watering-places,”  or  “mountains,”  home  in  Waterloo,  while  recalling  old  times  I 

mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  there  have  or  “  Europe  ”  next  season  for  the  rest  and  recrea-  to  him  “It  seems  tome  as  I  think  of  it 

been  local  revivals,  but  since  before  the  War,  tion  which  you  will  need,  God  knows  it,  and  wiil  that  we  sang  ‘  While  Thee  I  seek,  protect- 

there  has  not  been  a  general  revival  of  religion  you  not  think  of  these  unappreciated  ones  and  power,’  at  every  prayer-meeting.” 
in  our  land.  In  The  Evangelist  note  is  made  that  they  need  a  “  change  ”  ?  Some  of  them  jjg  smiled  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  call- 


countrj’ were  visited  in  me  years  oi  nwu  anu  of  husband  will  not  bear  me  strain  or  railroad  er  of  my  soul.’” 

1831,  the  most  general  and  remarkable  work  of  fare  to  their  former  home  in  the  East.  Couid  jitter  was  sung  at  his  funeral  that  beau- 

grace  recorded  in  the  annais  of  the  American  you  do  a  lietter  deed  than  share  with  one  such,  yfuj  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  5th,  1885,  almost 
Church.  and  even  if  you  deny  self  a  little  and  shorten  flfty  years  from  the  time  of  his  first  singing  it 

Is  it  too  much  to  pray  for,  that  the  churches  your  tour,  just  to  help  send  a  draft  to  meet  the  bis  beloved  flock  in  Waterloo, 

of  this  country  of  all  denominations,  may  be  expenses  of  a  journey  for  one  of  those  blessed  Dear  old  pastor,  it  will  be  the  “  new  song  ” 
visited  bv  another  “great  revival,”  another  women,  will  you  not  enjoy  your  own  more?  that  we  shall  sing  together  up  yonder.  There 
.  _ _ „,LuKl«  nf  xrrane  ■>  .Kz,  _ _ _  AH..; _ Will  be  nO  Vain  WlshOS  tO  be  Stilled,  no  billoWS 


such  general  and  remarkable  work  of  grace  ?  Either  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Home  Mission-  ove7^s,Z  tempests  to  mmrntete 

What  the  churches  and  what  this  country  need  ary  Board  will  cheerfully  put  you  in  communi-  in  the  closing  hours  of  all  for  whom  lie  h^ 
more  than  anj’thing  else,  is  one  of  these  old-  cation  with  some  one  to  whom  such  a  surprise  prayinl  and  l^ored,  mav  the  last  verse  of  his 
time  revivals  that  shall  sweep  over  the  land  will  be  “a  thing  of  beautv  and  of  joy.”  Our  favorite  hymn  be  as  perfectly  fulfilled  as  in  his 
from  to  sea.  .Vro  proiar,!,  tor  that  ?  All  Fotogn  MUatoaan„^  '’"'".rSJi,,,*,  aye  al.hoat  a  War. 

oror  the  lan<l,  evety  Ja.v  aa  our  P>  “P  ^  [J”  on  the  wito  ot  the  Home  „Th«  S"!?"  ’ 

God  in  praver,  are  we  praving  that  God  will  Missionary’  ’  I.  T.  W.  steadfast  h<art  shall  know  no  fear, 

out  HTsplrit  upon  Hla  people,  that  they  “tiST? Stia......  Man,,  cuat,.  in.  That  heart  .hall  real  on  Thee.-  g. 


LOOKING  AT  A  POLYGON. 
Teifcerance  is  a  complex  question— a  poly¬ 
gon.  Ilts  perimeter  is  many-sided.  If  Dr. 
Cuyle"  fixes  himself  on  one  side.  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson  on  another,  Dr.  “Ambrose  ”  another, 
and  Dr.  “  Front  Porch  ”  another,  of  couree 
these  brethren  will  not  see  precisely  the  same 
things,  nor  place  the  primarj-  inflection  on  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  syllable  yvhen  they  write  of  it. 
The  discussion,  however,  may  be  the  more  lu¬ 
minous  for  this  poly-sided  form  which  it  takes ; 
and  the  education  of  the  public  mind  may  pro¬ 
ceed  the  faster.  When  one  thinks  of  education, 
the  education  of  all  the  young,  on  this  subject, 
it  seems  as  though  by  this  method  the  temper¬ 
ance  people  might  in  twenty-five  years  “  have 
evei’ything  their  own  way.”  When  one  consid¬ 
ers  the  verdict  of  science — alcohol  a  poison,  not 
a  food— it  appears  incredible  that  this  verdict 
should  fail  to  put  an  end  to  alcoholic  beverage 
drinking.  When  we  open  the  Holy  Bible  and 
read  “  Look  not  on  the  wine,”  “  Woe  unto  him 
that putteth the  bottle  to  his  neighbor,”  “No 
drunkard  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heav¬ 
en,”  he  wonders  that  this  sacred  authority  does 
not  settle  the  opinion  and  practice  of  all  yvho 
subscribe  to  it.  And  then,  when  one  considers 
the  nature  of  the  liquor-traffic,  and  its  menac¬ 
ing  relation  to  human  frailty,  and  the  sublime 
mission  of  law  to  “  make  the  streets  safe  for 
weak  men  to  walk  in,”  and  reads  of  Bessbrook, 
Ireland ;  of  Maine ;  of  Vineland ;  of  Greeley, 
Colorado ;  of  Potter  county,  Pennsylvania ;  of 
many  a  county  in  many  a  Southern^State ;  or 
even  of  Kansas,  by  latest  authentic  statements, 
it  is  no  wonder  his  courage  for  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  law’  rises  to  a  high  pitch,  and  he  cries 
out  “  By  this  sign  we  conquer.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  prohibitionists  grow  im¬ 
patient,  w’hen  told  for  the  ten-hundredth  time 
“  You  cannot  make  men  sober  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  It  has  never  been  proposed  nor  thought 
of  to  do  this.  Men  are  sober— sober  by  nature, 
not  sober  by  either  law  or  suasion.  The  aim  of 
prohibition  is  to  so  correct  the  statute  by  the 
Decalogue,  that  men  shall  not  be  made  drunk 
“  by  act  of  Parliament.”  It  is  good  not  to  do 
anything  by  the  ballot,  or  by  legislation, 
“  Whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offend¬ 
ed,  or  is  made  weak.”  Again,  it  is  no  wonder 
at  all  that  Dr.  Cuyler  (heaven  bless  the  veter¬ 
an)  was  driven  from  his  base  by  the  foolishness 
of  those  who  refuse  “  to  give  a  dime  for  circu¬ 
lating  temperance  Sunday-school  books,”  on 
the  ground  that  “  all  that  kind  of  work  is  be¬ 
hind  the  times.”  No  error  could  be  more  ab¬ 
surd.  Maine  came  near  losing  her  prohibitory 
law’,  years  ago,  by  simply  intermitting  the  pri¬ 
mary,  educational,  and  moral  work.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  generation  arises  that  knows  not  the 
alphabet  of  this  reform,  then  the  shadow  goes 
back  on  the  dial  of  progress.  What  the  coun¬ 
try  needs  now,  is  not  so  much  prohibitionists  or 
moral  suasionists,  as  a  great  host  of  intelligent, 
level-headed  men  who  are  both.  And  the  host 
is  coming.  A  rising  tide  has  set  in ;  not  a  tidal 
wave,  but  a  deepening,  widening,  on-sw’eeping, 
steady  current,  which  is  better.  We  must  hope 
for  partial  success,  and  work  for  immediate  re¬ 
sults  ;  catch  the  plow-point  into  the  stony  turf 
wherever  we  can ;  turn  a  spadefull  if  no  more, 
and  labor  on  w’ith  patience,  all  the  while  hoping 
that  eventually  the  w’hole  field  will  be  plowed 
over,  beam  deep,  sown  with  the  good  seed  of 
total  abstinence  and  prohibition,  and  fructified 
by  the  warm  light  of  intelligence,  and  showers 
of  fertilizing  knowledge. 

And  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  grades  in 
this  school.  The  primaries  must  not  be  despis¬ 
ed  by  the  advanced  pupils,  and  those  who  have 
gone  to  the  head  of  the  class  must  not  make 
faces  at  those  who  stand  at  the  foot.  More¬ 
over,  let  patlertce  have  her  perfect  work,  and 
charity  abound.  Discouragements  are  great, 
but  the  on-speeding  cheer  that  comes  up  from 
the  dark,  sodden,  drunken  past,  is  exhilarating 
enough  to  lift  us  above  them.  There  may  be 
“  more  liquor  drank  now  than  ever,”  but  there 
are  also  vastly  more  non-drinkers  than  ever ; 
and  there  are  bettor  laws,  there  is  more  intelll- 
genee,  a  firmer  public  sentiment,  more  litera¬ 
ture,  better  tools  to  work  with,  greater  purity 
and  unison  of  sentiment  and  action  in  the 
Church  of  God.  The  liquor  traffic  is  being 
hedged  about  with  difficulties,  and  overshad¬ 
owed  with  odiums,  and  loaded  with  weights 
and  discouragements  that  now  make  it  an  un¬ 
pleasant  business,  and  may  yet  render  it  un¬ 
profitable.  So  soon  as  even  bad  men  see  “  no 
money  in  it,”  they  will  drop  it.  As  late  as  1860 
-61,  many  a  person  said  to  me  triumphantly, 
“  Slavery  will  not  be  abolished  in  your  day  or 
mine."  Is  slavery  abolished  ?  A.  P.  B. 

A  (  IIRIOUS  FEATURE  OF  OLD  SERMONS. 

Looking  over  a  number  of  old  sermons, 
preached  from  one  hundretl  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  years  ago,  I  find  in  them  a  singular 
feature,  viz :  the  repetition,  in  slightly  varying 
phraseology,  of  the  doctrine  derived  from  the 
text.  For  example,  I  have  before  me  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  (the  fa¬ 
ther  of  President  Edwards,)  in  the  year  1712. 
His  text  was  Psalm  Ixxxix.  7,  and  the  doctrine 
drawn  from  it,  is  stated  thus:  “It  is  our  duty 
to  draw  nigh  to  God  in  the  duties  of  His  w’or- 
ship,  with  great  seriousness,  solemnity,  and 
reverence,"  or  thus :  “It  is  the  duty  of  those 
that  draw  nigh  to  God  in  the  duties  of  His  wor¬ 
ship,  therein  to  serve  and  wait  upon  Him,  with 
great  seriousness,  solemnity,  and  reverence.” 

This  is  but  one  specimen  of  the  many  that 
might  be  given,  from  various  sermons,  by  vari¬ 
ous  preachers  of  an  early  day,  of  the  repetition 
in  slightly  varying  words,  of  the  doctrine  drawn 
from  their  texts,  and  the  question  very  natural¬ 
ly  arises  “  Why  did  they  do  this  ?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  done  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  impressing  the  thought  on  those  who 
were  carefully  listening,  and  of  catching  the 
attention  of  those,  who  from  wandering 
thought,  might  possibly  not  have  heard  the 
first  statement  of  the  doctrine. 

As  showing  that  this,  and  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  reason  affords  the  correct  explanation,  I 
may  add  that  for  years  I  had  in  my  congrega¬ 
tion  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  and  who  had 
been  a  distinguished  lecturer  in  a  medical  col¬ 
lege,  and  afterward  ordained  as  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  When  occasionally  he  preached 
for  me,  I  noticed  in  his  sermons  this  constant 
reiteration  of  the  same  thought,  stated  in 
slightly  varying  language.  And  one  day  I 

said  to  him,  “  Why  is  it.  Dr. - ,  that  you  so 

often  say  the  same  thing  twice  over,  almost  in 
the  same  sentence,  and  w’ith  the  same  breath  ?  ” 
He  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said:  “You  are 
one  of  the  few  that  have  noti»?ed  it,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  reason.  It  is  this.  When  I  was 
lecturing,  year  after  year,  to  the  large  classes 
at  the  medical  college,  I  found  that  great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  students  had  not  the  habit  of  fixing 
their  thoughts  steaflily  and  consecutively  on 
every  word  I  was  saying,  but  from  wandering 
thought,  would  often  lose  many  a  sentence  or 
statement  most  important  to  be  known  and  re¬ 
membered  in  its  connection.  And  so  I  got  this 
habit  of  repetition  in  my  lectures,  and  I  carry 
it  also,  almost  unconsciously,  but  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  into  my  sermons.”  * 

The  incident  reminds  one  of  an  anecdote  re¬ 
lated  of  one  of  the  Wesleys,  who  said  to  his 
wife.  “  My  dear,  why  do  you  tell  the  child  the 
same  thing  twenty  times  over?”  J^oause, 
inv  ocflr  **  sli6  rcpll^*^*  I  flntl  nineteen  tiines 
are  not  enough  to  make  him  remember  it. 

Repetition  is  an  important  element,  of 

instruction  and  learning.  ^  •  o- 


STRANGE  HISTORY  OF  A  PIONEER  BELL. 

Forty  Tears  among  the  Mormons. 

RY  REV.  J.  P.  SCHELL. 

.Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  my  child¬ 
hood  are  the  solemn  tones  of  the  village  bell 
calling  us  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  the  house 
of  God. 

There  it  hung  in  the  tower  above  our  heads, 
voicing  upon  the  Sabbath  stillness  its  noble 
melodies  of  w’orship  and  repose. 

It  was  cast  at  Troy  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
bore  upon  its  margin  the  name  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Iowa  City.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  two  bells  ever  brought  into  the  Ter- 
ritoi’y  out  of  which  the  State  of  Iowa  was  after¬ 
wards  carved.  Indeed  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  this  bell  w’as  the  first  that  ever 
sounded  the  Gospel  call  in  any  inland  town  of 
all  that  vast  wonderland  of  modern  achieve¬ 
ment  and  missionary  enterprise,  lying  north  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  and  west  of  the  “  Father  of 
Waters.” 

A  year  or  two  after  its  introduction,  trouble 
arose  in  the  Church,  and  the  eccentric  pastor, 
instead  of  seeking  the  peace  of  his  little  Zion, 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  fomenterof  its  discord. 
There  was  a  serious  disagreement  in  regard  to 
his  salary,  which  resulted  in  his  claiming  the 
bell.  He  disappeared  from  the  town  for  a  time, 
returning  soon  after  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
privately  learned,  of  securing  his  prize. 

He  dined  at  my  aunt’s  that  day  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  from  his  con¬ 
versation  she  shrewdly  guessed  his  object. 
While,  therefore,  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
church  with  a  trusted  assistant  and  a  ladder, 
she  hastened  to  notify  the  Church  officers  and 
through  them  to  alarm  the  town. 

The  ladder  was  soon  hoisted,  the  bishop  as¬ 
cended  to  the  tower,  and  while  engaged  in  re¬ 
moving  the  bell,  an  excited  crowd  of  citizens 
assembled  below.  The  bell  was  lowered,  load¬ 
ed  into  a  wagon,  and  rapidly  driven  away. 
The  ladder  was  also  simultaneously  removed, 
leaving  the  enraged  parson  wildly  gesticulat¬ 
ing  from  the  window  of  the  tower. 

He  was  a  man  of  lion-like  mien,  and  his 
voic-e  and  manner,  as  if  in  sad  contrast  to  the 
mellow  music  of  the  henceforth  voiceless  bell, 
fairly  thundered  and  trembled  with  the  impre¬ 
cations  of  coming  doom. 

From  his  lofty  perch  in  the  tower  ho  impo- 
tontly  beheld  his  coveted  prize  swiftly  receding 
in  the  distance,  and  also  the  bent  form  of  good 
old  “  Elder  Shoup”  retaining  his  position  in 
the  wagon  as  if  glued  to  the  bell. 

How  indelibly  this  dissolving  view  was  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  his  mind,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  circumstance :  Many  years  after  the 
event,  the  writer  chanced  to  meet  him  in  a  feed 
store  in  a  Western  town,  and  referring  to  the 
familiar  subject,  the  old  man  instantly  sprang 
to  his  palmy  height,  and  with  the  old  fire  glow¬ 
ing  in  his  eye,  and  with  the  voice  and  gesture 
of  a  maniac,  exclaimed  “  That  boll— </(«<  bell— 
I  yet  shall  ring  that  bell  through  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell!  ”  Then  pausing  a  moment  reffective- 
ly,  ho  added,  “Ah,  those  villains  —  how  they 
robbed  mo!  And  there  was  old  Elder  Shoup, 
Elder  Shoup,  who  always  used  to  pray  ‘  Lord, 
wake  us  out  of  this  lethargetic  sleep  ’—he 
meant  lethargic',  you  know.  Well  I  thought 
when  I  saw  him  in  that  wagon  holding  on  to 
that  bell,  that  if  I  were  only  in  that  wagon  with 
him,  I  would  have  answered  his  prayer  for  him 
—I  would  have  waked  him  out  of  his  lethargetic 
sleep!  ” 

This  episode  in  the  early  history  of  the  town 
is  quaintly  described  in  verse  by  the  “poet 
laui’eate  ”  of  the  place,  a  few  stanzas  of  which 
may  be  appropriately  given  here. 

“  HUMMER’S  BELL.” 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  prettj’  high  up  in  the 
steeple, 

Hung  a  loud-sounding  bell  to  call  together  all  the 
people. 

That  bell  was  held  In  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
its  sound ; 

It  rang  so  loud  it  could  be  heard  for  many  miles 
around. 

The  minister  who  labored  there  did  not  exactly 
suit : 

The  people  thought  they’d  let  him  slide,  but  he 
was  rather  cute. 

He  did  not  get  his  salary,  for  which  they  had 
agreed, 

And  he  was  bound  to  have  it,  and  knew  ho  could 
succeed. 

For  he  had  formed  a  plan,  which  to  Margrave  ho 
did  tell ; 

He  would  ascend  the  steeple  and  let  down  that 
handsome  bell. 

So  ho  mounted  a  long  ladder  and  climbed  through 
the  steeple  door. 

And  soon  the  bell  came  rushing  down  and  landed 
on  the  floor. 

Then  followed  fast  his  trouble,  for  the  ladder  was 
taken  away, 

And  he  was  up  in  the  steeple,  and  there  ho  had  to 
stay. 

And  there  he  preached  a  sermon  far  louder  than 
before. 

Some  said  ho  threatened  vengeance,  and  others 
said  he  swore ! 

For  Van  Fleet  had  sent  a  wagon,  and  the  bell  was 
loaded  in. 

And  the  driver  never  reckoned  he’d  committed 
any  sin. 

Ho  took  the  bell  to  a  rapid  stream  and  sank  it 
very  deep. 

And  there  for  months  the  bell  remained,  while 
Hummer  was  left  to  weep. 

The  event  is  Interesting  for  a  further  fact, 
not  very  widely  known,  and  which  I  may  be 
indulged  in  referring  to  here — as  illustrating 
how  an  “  ill  wind  ”  may  sometimes  prove  to 
some  an  advantageous  gale. 

A  poor  lad  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  hav¬ 
ing  quietly  taken  in  the  ludicrous  features  in 
the  picture,  reproduced  the  scene  in  a  series  of 
charcoal  sketches  on  a  piece  of  old  brown  paper, 
which  attracting  some  notice,  was  afterward 
exhibited  in  a  shop  window.  A  member  of  the 
Legislature,  then  in  session  there,  discerning 
marks  of  ability  in  the  rude  lines,  sought  out 
their  author  and  undertook  his  education,  after¬ 
wards  sending  him  to  Italy  to  study  art.  There 
he  achieved  an  enviable  success,  returning  in 
after  years  to  claim  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  his  native  town.  His  “  sketches  ” 
are  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  State  His¬ 
torical  rooms. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  the  bell :  it  was 
first  taken  by  the  citizens  to  the  river  which 
flows  past  the  town,  and  deposited  in  the  chan¬ 
nel,  from  which  some  months  later  it  was  secret¬ 
ly  removed,  and  its  subsequent  history  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  involved  in  profound  mys¬ 
tery. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  railway, 
some  parties  crossing  the  continent,  stopped 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  There  they  discovered 
an  old  bell  surmounting  the  private  school- 
house  of  the  Mormon  prophet,  and  upon  its 
margin  the  familiar  words ;  “  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Iowa  City,  1846.” 

Notice  of  the  fact  was  promptly  communicat¬ 
ed  to  the  ofificers  of  the  Church,  and  measures 
taken  to  have  the  long-lost  bell  restored  to  its 
former  honorable  position  within  the  tower  of 
the  church,  into  whose  place  no  rival  had  yet 
been  permitted  to  come. 

Correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Mor¬ 
mon  authorities,  but  so  high  was  the  value 
placed  upon  it  as  a  spoil  taken  from  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  that  strangely  enough,  it  was  decided  to 
let  the  old  bell  remain  a  voiceless  trophy  in  the 
far-off  land  of  its  captivity. 

Some  years  later  the  writer,  following  the 
bell  in  its  wanderings  thither,  chanced  to  fall 
in  with  a  brother  of  the  Mormon  president, 
who  reported  to  him  the  main  facts  of  Its  inter¬ 


vening  history,  and  who  had  himself  been  a 
principal  actor  in  its  removal  to  the  valley  of 
the  “  Latter  Day  Saints.” 

From  him  I  learned  that  one  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  assisted  in  concealing  the  bell,  after¬ 
wards  developed  a  sympathy  with  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  and  a  corresponding  dislike  for  the  Pres¬ 
byterians.  He  imparted  the  precious  informa¬ 
tion  to  another  of  like  sympathies,  and  through 
them  its  removal  w’as  effected.  It  was  thence 
secretly  conveyed  to  the  vicinity  of  Blooming¬ 
ton,  now  Muscatine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  and  once  more  deposited  in  the 
channel  of  a  stream  known  as  Devil’s  Creek, 
from  there  it  was  brought  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Montrose,  Ill.,  where  it  remained  for  some 
years  buried  in  the  sand.  It  was  there  exhuned 
and  carried  by  the  Mormons  to  Kanesville,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Council  Bluffs,  from  which  point 
it  was  conveyed  by  them  in  their  exodus  across 
the  plains,  to  its  present  resting-place. 

Thus  after  long  years  and  many  vicissitudes, 
the  full  story  of  which  will  never  be  written, 
the  sti’ange  wanderings  of  this  remarkable  bell 
w’ere  brought  to  a  close. 

It  is  affirmed  that  this  venerable  bell  has 
long  been  cracked,  and  that  it  has  also  lost  »  ts 
tongue,  as  if  unwilling  to  “  sing  the  Lord’s 
songs  in  a  strange  land.” 

But  could  it  speak  to  us  to-day,  how  elo¬ 
quently  might  it  voice  the  history  and  progress 
of  our  noble  Church  in  all  that  Western  land. 

Grand  old  bell !  Alas,  that  it  should  be  suf- 
fereil  to  remain  in  alien  hands !  Occupying,  as  it 
did  nearly  forty  years  ago,  the  extreme  outpost 
of  our  Protestant  Zion,  and  doubtless  among 
the  very  first  to  send  forth  the  Gospel  invita¬ 
tion  beyond  the  “Father  of  Waters”  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  it  well  deserves  the  more  honorable 
retirement  of  a  veteran  along  with  those  that 
are  privileged  to  proclaim  a  nation’s  liberties. 

When  that  bell  first  rang  in  its  unfinished 
tow’er,  there  was  scarce  another  bell,  if  any,  of 
church  or  school,  throughout  the  broad  do¬ 
minion  westward  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
now  ten  thousand  church  spires  pierce  the  sky, 
and  innumerable  bells  of  diverse  tones  and 
creeds  blend  at  last  their  ceaseless  circles  in  the 
resonant  upper  air. 

A  grand  old  pioneer  it  truly  is  among  the 
true  liberty  bells  of  this  western  world,  through 
all  its  wilderness  wanderings  bearing  undim¬ 
med  upon  its  girdle  the  silent  prophecy  of  the 
Protestant  hosts  that  were  to  follow  in  its  track, 
and  of  the  bells  that  should  one  day  ring,  free 
and  unrestrained,  above  the  ashes  where  its 
wandering  captors  lit  their  evening  fires. 

Well  might  we  learn  from  this  story  of  a  bell, 
to  retain  undimmed,  amid  adverse  and  trying 
scenes,  and  in  the  onward  march  of  years,  even 
among  alien  hosts,  the  character  and  name  with 
which  w’e  began  our  course,  and  thus  to  the 
very  end,  be  approved  as  “  living  epistles  known 
and  read  of  all  men.” 

Euclid,  Minn.,  December,  188.’i. 

OUT  OF  THE  SEA. 

“  Ho  that  walketh  uprightly,  walketh  surely.” 

‘  I  am  sure  that  my  husband  paid  this  note, 
sir.  He  told  mo  the  week  before  ho  was  drown¬ 
ed,  that  he  owed  no  one  a  cent.  And  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  once  when  he  came  back  without  any 
money,  when  he  had  made  a  large  and  good 
sale,  he  told  me  he  had  used  the  money  to  pay 
what  he  owed  to  you.’ 

‘  Why  did  he  not  take  the  note  then,  or  at 
least  make  some  record  on  his  books  of  what 
he  had  done.’ 

‘  That,  sir,  I  cannot  answer.  But  I  know  and 
feel  that  the  debt  has  been  paid,  and  to  pay  it 
over  again  will  reduce  me  to  poverty,  and  take 
the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  my  children.’ 

‘  You  are  mistaken,  madam.  The  note  has 
never  been  paid,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give  it 
to  you.  I  need  every  dollar  of  the  money  now, 
and  must  have  it,  all  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  law 
will  give  it  to  me.’ 

What  more  could  the  distressed  widow  say  ? 
Her  husband  had  bi'cn  drowned  not  long  be¬ 
fore  this,  drowned  almost  in  sight  of  home. 
His  body  had  been  searched  for  faithfully,  but 
to  her  added  sorrow,  it  could  not  be  recovered. 
He  had  been  a  kind  husband  and  father;  ho 
had  been  a  good  man,  a  true  Christian,  and  his 
industry  and  prudent  management  had  pro¬ 
cured  a  good  living  and  a  comfortable  home 
for  himself  and  for  his  family.  But  he  was 
taken  away,  and  as  though  it  was  not  enough 
trouble  to  lose  such  a  husband,  here  came  a 
claim  which  would  turn  her  and  her  children 
out  of  house  and  home.  And  Winter  was  at 
hand.  By  giving  the  holder  of  the  fatal  note 
a  written  promise  to  pay  him  fifty  dollars  rent 
for  the  time  named,  she  was  after  much  trouble 
suffered  to  remain  in  her  home  until  the  next 
April.  It  was  now  November.  Her  Winter’s 
wood  was  all  prepared  and  in  the  shod ;  good 
supplies  of  food  were  in  her  cellar  and  her  pan- 
ti’y ;  and  her  cow  and  her  hens  did  what  they 
could— and  it  was  a  good  deal— towards  pro¬ 
viding  an  abundant  living  for  the  family  of  the 
drowned  man.  Little  he  thought  while  he  was 
cutting  and  piling  up  his  wood,  and  bringing 
in  his  abundant  Winter  stores,  that  he  should 
not  share  in  the  comfort  of  them. 

Well,  Winter  with  its  storms  passed  over,  and 
the  robin  came  ttnd  sung  in  the  apple-tree  close 
to  the  widow’s  bed-room  window.  She  dearly 
loved  the  song  of  Robin  Redbreast,  but  quick¬ 
ly  following  the  thrill  of  gladness  with  which 
she  first  heard  it  that  late  March  morning, 
came  the  thought  that  now  she  must  prepare 
to  leave  her  home.  With  a  heavy  heart  she 
prepared  breakfast,  hardly  speaking  to  her 
children  as  they  came  into  the  kitchen. 

A  little  brook  flowed  near  the  outside  door, 
and  there  by  the  bank  under  a  tree  was  a  little 
bench,  on  which  the  children  were  in  the  habit 
of  washing  in  Summer-time,  One  of  them  took 
the  basin,  and  ran  oirt  there  now.  He  ran  back 
quickly.  ‘Ma,’  he  cried,  ‘what  are  the  men 
bringing  here  ?  ’ 

‘  Where,  child  ?  I  see  no  men.’ 

‘  They  are  at  the  front  door.’ 

At  that  moment  a  neighbor  entered,  and 
greeted  her  with  a  very  grave,  kind  face.  She 
grew  pale  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  sinking  in¬ 
to  a  chair  said  ‘  What  Is  It  ?  ’ 

‘  We  have  found  the  body  of  your  husband. 
It  is  at  your  front  door,’ 

Merciful  hands  had  made  neat  the  sacred 
clay,  wonderfully  preserved  through  many  long 
months,  and  had  put  it  in  such  condition  that 
it  would  do  for  the  widow  to  behold  it.  And 
from  a  pocketbook  found  in  the  drowned  man’s 
pocket,  when  it  was  opened  there  fell  out  a  well- 
preserved  receipt  for  the  whole  amount  of  that 
note. 

The  widow  did  not  move  from  her  home.  If 
the  holder  of  that  note  did  not  move  from  his, 
and  in  double  quick,  that  he  might  hide  from 
all  who  knew  him,  it  Is  only  because  the  wick¬ 
ed  have  so  little  shame,  and  because  they  know 
so  well  that  there  are  enough  who  will,  either 
from  inordinate  affection,  or  from  what  they 
suppose  to  be  their  interest,  or  out  of  sheer  per¬ 
versity,  uphold  them.  A,  M. 

Infirmities  of  the  wise  and  good  prove  be¬ 
yond  doubt,  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  Christian  truth  upon 
the  earth. — J,  Milner. 

Christ  is  our  Saviour  only  because  He  is  our 
Redeemer  ;  and  He  Is  our  Reeleemer  only  be¬ 
cause  He  has  sheei  His  precious  blood  os  the  re¬ 
demption  price  of  our  souls  and  bodies. — In¬ 
dependent 
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THE  FAITHFUL  RECHABITES. 

The  Lesson :  Jer.  xxxv.  12-19. 

12.  Tben  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  say- 
iuR. 

13.  Thus  ealth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Go 
and  tell  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  will  ye  not  rocelTO  Instruction  to  hearken  to  my 
words  ?  salth  the  Lord. 

14.  The  words  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  that  he 
commanded  his  sons  not  to  drink  wine,  are  i)erformed ;  for 
unto  this  day  they  drink  none,  but  obey  their  father's 
commandment;  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken  unto  you, 
rising  early  and  speaking;  but  ye  hearkened  not  unto  me. 

15.  I  hare  sent  also  unto  you  all  my  servants  the  proph¬ 
ets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them,  saying.  Return  ye 
mow  every  man  from  his  evil  way,  and  amend  your  doings, 
and  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  ye  shall 
dwell  In  the  land  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  to  your 
fathers :  but  ye  have  not  inclined  your  ear,  nor  hearkened 
unto  me. 

16.  Because  the  sons  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  have 
performed  the  commandment  of  their  father,  which  he 
commanded  them;  but  this  people  hath  not  hearkened 
unto  me ; 

17.  Therefore  thus  salth  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Judah  and  upon  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pro¬ 
nounced  against  them ;  because  I  have  spoken  unto  them, 
but  they  have  not  heard ;  and  1  have  called  unto  them,  but 
they  have  not  answered. 

18.  And  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabltes, 
Thus  saiih  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  because  ye 
have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab  your  father, 
and  keep  all  his  precepts,  and  done  according  unto  all 
that  he  hath  commanded  you  : 

19.  Therefore  thus  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Is¬ 
rael  ;  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want  a  man  to 
stand  before  me  forever. 

Bjr  ABBOTT  £.  E1TTBED6B,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — "For  unto  this  day  they  drink 
none,  but  obey  their  father's  (mnmandinent."— 
Jer.  xxxv.  14. 

The  subject  of  this  lesson  is  a  very  peculiar 
people  called  Kechabites,  who  lived  amonpf  the 
Jews  in  Palestine,  and  were  distinp^uished  from 
all  others  by  certain  laws  which  were  imposed 
on  no  other  people.  The  prominent  facts 
brouprht  out  in  this  lesson  are 

1.  The  Rechabites  obedient  to  the  commands 
of  their  leader  or  sheikh. 

2.  This  obedience  was  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  their  surroundinprs  were  a  con¬ 
stant  temptation  to  disobey,  and  to  live  as  their 
neighbors  lived. 

3.  The  children  of  Israel,  though  exalted  in 
blessings  above  this  small  tribe,  and  with  God 
as  their  leader,  disobeyed  His  commands,  and 
plunpred  into  idolatry  and  all  kinds  of  sin. 

4.  God  commends  the  Rechabites,  and  prom¬ 
ises  them  perpetual  blessings;  but  He  con¬ 
demns  His  own  people,  and  assures  them  of 
coming  terrible  judgments.  You  see,  not  only 
had  Israel  ceased  to  be  a  light  in  the  world, 
but  these  descendants  of  Rechab  were  a  rebuke 
to  them,  just  as  sometimes  the  men  of  the  world 
in  outward  morality  are  a  rebuke  to  professed 
Christians. 

In  teaching  this  lesson,  you  should  [seek  to 
make  your  scholars  realize  that  these  Recha¬ 
bites  actually  once  lived,  and  impress  upon 
them  the  specific  laws  which  they  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  observed,  long  after  their  leader  had 
passed  from  their  sight.  It  was  not  true  in 
their  case  as  regarded  Jehonadab :  “  Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind.”  The  word  Rechab  signi¬ 
fies  “  horseman  ”  or  “  rider.”  Rechabites  were 
originally  Kenites,  and  they  went  into  Canaan 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  and  from  that  time 
became  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  God’s 
people.  Hammath  is  named  as  the  patriarch 
of  the  tribe. 

Of  Rechab  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  Jehonadab — some  think  his 
father,  while  others  believe  that  he  was  a  re¬ 
mote  ancestor.  Jehonadab  was  a  man  of  great 
political  influence,  as  we  know  from  2  Kings  x. 
15,  23.  The  Rechabites,  though  not  Israelites, 
and  probably  not  bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and 
ritual,  yet  were  worsliippers  of  Jehovah,  were 
circumcised  as  the  Jew  was,  and  so  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  covenant  of  Abraham.  Their  as¬ 
ceticism  was  a  protest  against  the  idolatry  of 
the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
PhcEnh  ians.  By  command  of  their  sheikh  they 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  build  no  houses,  nor  sow^ 
the  fields,  nor  plant  nor  own  vineyards.  They 
were  to  dwell  in  tents,  so  that  they  would  be 
continually  reminded  that  they  were  strangers 
and  pilgrims  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  By 
following  these  rules,  which  separated  them 
from  the  jieople  among  whom  they  lived,  they 
would  jireserve  their  independent  existence  as 
a  tribe.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  we  have 
historic  evidence  that  they  adhered  faithfully 
to  these  laws.  In  the  year  B.  C.  607  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  invaded  Judah,  and  the  Rechabites, 
who  luid  settled  within  the  territory  of  Judah, 
probably  for  gn^ater  safety,  were  driven  from 
their  tents.  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  we  know 
from  this  thirty-fifth  chapter  that  they  were 
still  loyal  to  their  Nazarite  vows,  and  if  you 
will  study  verses  1-10,  you  will  see  that  they 
were  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  and  were  known 
to  the  prophet  as  such.  We  find  also  that  at 
this  time  they  were  subjected  to  a  strong  ttunp- 
tation.  They  were  invited  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord  and  into  the  one  of  the  chambers  assign¬ 
ed  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  and  wine  in  abun¬ 
dance  was  set  before  them  to  drink,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  being  made  peculiarly  powerful  by  the 
fai't  that  this  was  done  by  the  command  of 
GihI’s  own  prophet.  But  they  stood  firm  by 
the  principles  of  their  tribe,  refusing  to  touch 
the  proffered  wine,  because  Jonadab,  the  son 
of  Rechab,  had  commanded  them  “  Ye  shall 
drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for¬ 
ever.”  “Thus  have  wo  obeyed  the  voice  of 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab  our  father,  in  all 
that  he  charged  us :  to  drink  no  wine  all  our 
days,  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daugh¬ 
ters.” 

Now  in  our  lesson,  beginning  with  verse  12, 
God  thixmgh  His  prophet  Jeremiah  holds  up 
before  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
this  faithfulness  of  the  Rechabites  as  a  rebuke 
to  them ;  for  while  this  tribe  of  the  Kenites  had 
obeyed  strictly  the  laws  laid  down  by  their 
sheikli,  God’s  people  had  been  disolMMlieut  to 
the  divine  laws  of  Jehovah  as  proclaimed  by 
successive  prophets,  and  ha<l  forsaken  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God  and  bowed  down  to  idols. 
For  this  great  sin  God  declares  judgments  upon 
Israel,  but  He  promises  blessings  upon  the 
Rt'chabites,  for  the  latter  had  obeyed  the  laws 
of  their  human  founder,  but  the  former  had 
recklessly  and  defiantly  disobeyed  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Omnipotent 
Jehovah,  by  whose  hand  they  had  been  guided, 
defendtHl,  and  blessed  for  ages.  The  promise 
to  the  RtH'habites  we  find  in  verse  19 ;  “  There- 
fort'  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 
Israel ;  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shall  not 


in  His  name  unto  this  day.”  Read  also  Deut. 
xviii.  5,  7.  This  promise  then  in  verse  19,  teach¬ 
es  that  the  Rechabites,  because  of  their  purity, 
their  faithfulness,  and  their  consecrated  lives, 
were  recognized  as  incorporated  into  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  and  as  priests  unto  God,  permitted  to 
come  to  His  altar,  and  to  have  power  with  God 
as  His  chosen  ministers.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  in  1  Chron.  ii.  5.5,  we  find  these  peo¬ 
ple  performing  the  work  of  holy  scribes  in  the 
Temple — a  work  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Levites;  and  in  Neh.  iii.  14,  we  read  of  one, 
Malchiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  cooperating  with 
the  Priests  and  Levites  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
Of  Jerusalem. 

We  see  then  the  great  honor  which  God  put 
upon  them,  not  because  they  were  Israelites, 
not  because  of  any  noble  birth,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  kept  themselves  separate  from  idol¬ 
atry  and  sinful  indulgences,  and  thus  glorified 
God.  And  it  teaches  us  this  blessed  truth,  that 
the  true  priesthood  is  composed  of  hearts  that 
are  pure  and  loyal  to  the  divine  com  mands :  such 
minister  before  the  Lord  and  have  power  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  prayer.  But  extemal  robes  and  anoint¬ 
ing  cannot  make  one  a  priest  before  God,  for 
He  looketh  not  on  the  outward  appearance,  but 
on  the  heart.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  thought, 
that  those  who  minister  before  the  Lord  must 
be  separate  from  the  world.  Read  2  Cor.  vi.  15- 
18.  Here  you  see  that  the  promise  “  I  will  re¬ 
ceive  you  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty,”  rests  for  its  fulfilment  on  the 
condition  of  a  consecrated  life,  “  therefore  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing.” 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  that  the  worldly  Christian  has  no 
power  in  prayer,  and  no  testimony  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  They  do  not  “stand  before  the  Lord.’’ 
They  have  only  a  name  to  live,  but  their  hearts 
are  full  of  idols,  so  that  God  cannot  dwell  with¬ 
in  them  nor  manifest  Himself  through  their 
words  and  acts.  But  the  scholars  may  ask 
what  “  separation  ”  is  ?  Are  we  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Rechabites,  and  drink  no  wine, 
sow  no  seed,  and  own  no  property  ?  Would  it 
be  a  wise  and  Christian  step  for  all  church 
members  to  move  out  of  their  comfortable 
houses  and  live  in  tents  ?  Certainly  not.  By 
obeying  these  commands  of  their  skeikh,  the 
Rechabites  were  distinguished  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  countries  where  they  lived,  and  what 
God  demands  of  His  believing  Israel,  is  that 
they  so  live,  that  they  will  be  known  as  a  pecu¬ 
liar  people,  as  “  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  the 
world.” 

Our  Saviour,  who  is  our  great  Example,  did 
not  live  in  tents,  nor  was  it  by  any  special  exter¬ 
nal  act  that  He  was  known  as  the  Son  ot  God, 
but  by  His  holiness  of  character  and  His  deep 
spirituality  which  perfumed  His  entire  life. 
The  Christian  is  consecrated  when  his  one  aim 
is  the  glory  of  God,  when  self  is  swept  away  by 
the  passion  of  this  aim,  when  he  is  not  infiu- 
enced  by  the  fashions  and  dissipations  of  an  ir¬ 
religious  social  life,  but  finds  his  joy  in  doing 
good  to  others,  in  communion  with  Christ  and 
in  the  satisfaction  of  spiritual  development. 
Here  are  some  of  the  signs  of  consecration, 
some  of  the  marks  by  which  you  can  know  that 
a  believer  is  separated  from  the  world :  “  Our 
conversation  is  in  Heaven.”  “  Forbearing  one 
another  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any.”  “I  count  all 
things  as  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.”  “Do  not  I 
hat<*  them,  O  God,  that  hate  Thee  ?  ”  “I  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  call¬ 
ing  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  “  I  keep  my  body 
under.”  “For  tome  to  live  is  Christ.”  Asa 
Sunday-school  h'acher,  are  you  separate  from 
the  world,  so  that  all  who  know  you  recog¬ 
nize  the  lU'chabite  mark  upon  you,  so  that  you 
can  stand  before  the  Lord  day  and  night,  serv¬ 
ing  Him  in  your  class  and  your  business,  and 
rewarded  every  day  with  His  smile,  which  al¬ 
ways  means  success  ? 

In  regard  to  the  wine  question,  which  the 
Rechabites  ha<l  no  difiiculty  with,  I  only  give 
you  my  own  opinion,  that  if  the  whole  Church 
would  only  stand  where  they  stooil,  the  tem¬ 
perance  cause  would  be  pushed  on  speedily  to 
victor>’,  and  thousands  of  young  men  would  bo 
saved  from  a  drunkard’s  grave.  It  is  the  safest 
position,  it  is  the  most  Chrisflike  in  its  love  for 
the  welfare  of  others. 

i)r.  Smith  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  says 
in  regard  to  later  notices  of  this  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple  :  “  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  mentions  that  near  El-Judar  he  found 
Jews  who  were  named  Rechabites.  They  tilled 
the  ground,  kept  Hocks  and  herds,  abstained 
from  wine  ami  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  teach¬ 
ers  who  devoted  themselves  to  studying  the 
law  and  weeping  over  Jerusalem.  They  were 
in  number,  and  were  governed  by  a 
prince,  Solomon  han-Nasi,  who  traced  his  gen¬ 
ealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  ruled 
over  the  city  of  Thenia  and  Telmas.”  A  later 
traveller.  Dr.  Wolff  gives  a  yet  stranger  and 
more  detailed  report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
and  Yemen  told  him  that  he  would  find  the 
Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv.  living  near  Mecca. 
When  he  came  near  Senaa  he  came  in  contact 
with  a  tribe,  the  Beni-Khaibr,  who  identifleil 
themselves  with  the  sons  of  Jonadab.  With 
one  of  them  (Mousai  Wolff  conversed  and  re¬ 
ports  the  dialogue  as  follows:  “I  asked  him. 
Whose  descendants  are  you  ?  Mousa  answered. 
Come  and  I  will  show  you,  and  read  from  an 
Arabic  Bible  the  words  of  Jer.  xxxv.  5-11.  He 
then  went  on :  Come,  and  you  will  find  us  60,(»00 
in  number.  You  see  the  words  of  the  prophet 
have  been  fulfilled :  Jonadab  the  son  of  Re¬ 
chab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me 
forever.  I  n  a  later  journal  he  mentions  a  sec¬ 
ond  inter\iew  with  Mousa,  describes  them  as 
keeping  strictly  to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  now 
by  the  name  of  the  B’ne-Arhab,  and  says  that 
B’ne  Israel  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.” 

Urge  the  children  to  so  live  in  the  world  that 
others  seeing  their  good  works,  will  recognize 
their  heavenly  relationship  as  Christians.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  to  wear  a  sober 
face  and  not  eng^ige  in  proper  pleasures,  but 
that  they  are  always  and  everywhere  to  wear 
these  marks  of  a  renewed  soul :  love  to  God  su¬ 
preme  and  controlling ;  love  to  man  and  a  joy 
in  helping  him,  richer  than  all  the  joys  of  the 
world,  and  hatred  to  ever>’thing  sinful ;  firm 
like  the  Rechabites  in  refusing  to  disobey  God 


want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever.” 
There  is  a  rich  meaning  in  the  words  “  stand 
before  me.”  In  Gen.  xviii.  22,  it  is  said  that 
Abraham  stood  lie  fore  the  Lord  as  he  plead  for 
Sodom.  Standing  before  the  Loi-d  signifiiHi 
jKiwer  with  God.  In  Psa.  cxxxiv.  1,  we  read 
“  Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  servants  of 
the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of 
the  Loril.”  This  is  an  exhortation  to  the  L«‘- 
vites  and  Priests  who  were  chargi'd  to  obs*'rve 
the  night  st*rvice  in  the  Temple;  and  by  the 
expression  “  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Loni,”  is 
signified  the  ministering  at  the  Altar.  In  one 
senst*  every  lieliever  is,  or  should  bi*,  a  minisU'r 
at  Goil’s  Altar.  His  whole  life  should  Ix'  a 
ministry  bt'fore  the  Lonl ;  but  the  Priests  and 
Levites  wert‘  the  chosen  and  consecrateil  ones 
for  this  84»rvice,  and  in  a  ptn-uliar  sens**  they 
stood  liefore  the  Lonl.  In  Deut.  x.  8,  we  read 
the  divine  act  which  set  apart  these  particular 
persons  for  this  service:  “At  that  time  the 
Loni  separated  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  bear  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Lonl,  to  xtand  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  to  minister  unto  Him  and  to  bless 


and  displease  Him. 

The  two  great  fundamental  truths  for  our 
scholars,  are  these :  , 

1.  God’s  blessing,  which  maketh  rich,  always 
rests  on  those  who  keep  His  laws,  and  can  say 
No  firmly  and  resolutely  to  the  tempter. 

2.  God’s  curse  rests  uixm  the  (lisobeilient. 
We  may  ridicule  this  truth  liecause  His  judg¬ 
ments  delay  to  fall ;  but  they  will  surely  come, 
and  they  ai'e  terrible  to  endure.  It  pays,  then, 
to  do  right ;  it  never  pays  to  do  wrong. 

Two  practical  tniths : 

1.  In  order  tc*  know  what  God’s  will  is,  we 
must  be  ever  in  prayer,  crying  with  the  jieni- 
tent  p*“rsecutor  “  Lonl,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?  ” 

2.  In  order  to  do  that  will,  we  must  seek  that 
Almighty  help  which  is  promised  to  all  who  ask 
for  it  in  faith.  “  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the 
Lonl  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Is¬ 
rael.” 


If  when  thou  mak*‘8t  a  bargain,  thou  thinkest 
only  of  thjTSelf  and  thy  gain,  thou  art  a  servant 
of  mammon. — Paul  Faber. 


THAT  PROYOKING  MAGPIE. 

A  correspondent  who  writes  from  Colorado 
Springs  sends  us  the  following  singular  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  thieving  yet  thrifty  habits  of  this 
visitant  of  some  Western  farmhouses  and  farm¬ 
yards  : 

‘  Our  neighbor  has  a  magpie  which  some¬ 
times  comes  over  the  fences,  and  steals  our 
eggs.  We  try  to  catch  her,  and  do  come  very 
near;  but  just  as  we  think  we  have  her,  she 
hops  one  side  a  few  inches  out  of  reach,  and  so 
she  will  keep  on.  One  day  I  tried  to  entice  her 
with  bread-crumbs,  but  somehow  she  managed 
to  get  the  crumbs  without  being  in  reach  an 
instant.  And  what  do  you  suppose  she  did 
with  the  crumbs  ?  She  would  fill  her  large  bill, 
and  then  hop  off  and  bury  them !  One  place 
where  she  had  buried  some  crumbs  did  not  suit 
her,  after  all;  so  she  uncovered  them,  took 
them  right  up  in  her  mouth  and  hopped  far¬ 
ther  off,  put  them  in  a  hole  in  some  boards, 
laid  sticks  and  straws  over  them,  and  then 
came  squawking  back  for  more.  She  is  not  one 
bit  bashful,  and  squawks  in  the  sauciest  way  at 
us,  as  much  as  to  say  ‘  Catch  me  if  you  can.’  ” 


EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Mr.  Editor :  Through  the  kind  suggestion  of 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  of  “  The 
Land  and  The  Book,”  Mr.  D.  Stuart  Dodge 
sends  a  handsome  donation  for  our  work  in 
Egypt.  It  came  Christmas  morning  with  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  President  Adams  of  Cornell, 
Prof.  Drisler  of  Columbia,  Prof.  Harris  of  Yale, 
and  Bishop  Tuttle,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Utah.  May  other  kind  suggestions  he  made 
to  our  laymen.  There  being  no  endowment, 
appeals  must  still  be  made.  Prof.  Sayce,  the 
eminent  scholar,  has  given  to  aid  Naville 
and  Petrie  in  the  Delta.  Petrie’s  “  Tanis  Num¬ 
ber  1”  (Zoan)  has  just  arrived,  and  will  be  at 
once  mailed  to  subscribers.  Probably  Naville’s 
“  Goshen  ”  will  be  next  issued,  as  he  found 
the  site  last  Spring.  All  donors  of  not  less 
than  $5  receive  the  book  of  the  season’s  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  clear  and  full  establishment 
of  the  Mosaic  record  by  these  explorations,  is 
a  cause  for  gratitude.  All  the  officers  of  the 
committee  give  their  services  gratuitously. 
The  Christian  public  will  surely  aid  in  a  work 
accomplishing  so  much  at  comparatively  little 
cost.  Minister  Phelps  said  at  our  Fund  meet¬ 
ing,  October  28,  in  London,  that  the  whole 
Christian  world  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
explorers  who  like  Petrie  and  Naville  helped 
to  prove  and  elucidate  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
Address  the  Rev.  William  C.  Winslow,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
and  Treasurer  for  the  United  States,  Boston, 
Mass. 

REV.  JOHN  BUTLER, 

Missionary  to  China,  recently  deceased. 

Dear  Eranyelist :  Your  obituary  notice  of  Mr. 
Butler,  and  of  his  sad  death  on  a  Chinese  vessel, 
followed  by  that  of  his  little  boy — both  of  cholera 
— will  be  to  most  of  5’our  readers  a  merely  painful 
item  of  current  news,  which  must  necessarily  soon 
pass  from  their  minds.  I  think  that  j'our  readers 
and  yourself  will  agree  with  me  when  you  read 
this  notice,  that  an  obligation  is  laid  on  me. 

Shortly  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr. 
Butler  was  attending  school  in  Lewiston,  N.  Y., 
and  residing  with  O.  P.  Scovell,  Esq.,  an  honored 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place. 
His  parents  were  rigid  Catholics,  and  he  himself 
was  nominally  of  that  faith.  In  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a 
regular  attendant.  His  religfous  views  were  so 
far  regarded,  both  in  Mr.  Scovell’s  family  and  in 
the  meetings,  that  little  was  said  to  him  in  the 
waj-  of  personal  appeal.  But  the  family  worship 
and  consistent  living  and  delicate  r*(gard  to  his 
supposed  sentiments,  ha<l  seemingly  done  their 
work  under  God,  for  when  the  pastor  said  to  him 
‘John,  I  hope  that  you  are  having  the  Saviour’s 
claims  in  thought,’  he  replied  ‘  I  am,  and  very 
deeply.’  ‘Why  not  tell  the  people  so,  and  cheer 
them  and  help  others?’  ‘I  will  do  it  to-night.’ 
He  did  it,  and  never  swerved  from  the  stand  he 
then  took,  to  that  sad  hour  when  he  yielded  up 
his  life  to  the  Saviour  on  the  Chinese  junk,  as  he 
had  yielde*!  his  soul  to  Him  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niagara. 

Fort  Sumter  was  assaibsd.  The  President  call¬ 
ed  for  men.  John’s  pastor  preached  in  support  of 
the  call,  on  the  ground  that  as  we  had  exacted 
from  the  President  an  oath  to  be  true  to  the  trusts 
committed  to  him,  we  had  l)ound  ourselves  by  the 
same  oath  to  sustain  him.  John  and  a  young 
friend,  Charles  Colt,  waited  at  the  church  <loor  for 
the  pastor,  and  extending  their  hands,  said  ‘  Good 
bye  !  ’  ‘  Boys,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ’  ‘  We  agree 

with  you:  the  country  needs  help;  wo  are  unen¬ 
cumbered,  and  we  leave  for  the  army  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.’  They  left :  Charles  died  like  a  hero  on  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  battle-lleld  ;  John  returned  to  his  studies  for 
the  ministry  after  his  year’s  service.  He  was  at 
Union  College  when  the  disa-sters  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  fell  on  our  army,  and  they  were  pushed 
back  to  Harrison’s  Landing.  The  Professor  .said 
to  his  class  “Young  gentlemen,  if  the  country 
ever  needed  me,  it  needs  me  now :  I  leave  for  the 
army  and  Harrison’s  Landing  at  once.”  Butler 
went  with  him,  and  they  were  cheered  and  repaid 
by  the  terrific  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Malvern 
Hill.  Through  the  long,  dread  scenes  of  carnage ; 
through  .Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors 
ville,  ho  fought  with  those  that  fought,  and  at 
Gettysburg,  fell  with  tho.se  who  fell.  Lying  be¬ 
hind  his  rock  at  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Hill  in  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  famous  charge,  a  movement  so  dr«'ad 
that  the  tlauntless  Longstreet  himself  turned  his 
head  away  and  could  not  give  the  order,  but  left  it 
to  his  brave  subordinate  to  cry  “Forward.”  But¬ 
ler  was  struck  at  one  time  by  a  bullet  and  three 
buckshot,  and  all  in  the  head.  But  their  force  was 
spent  and  they  did  not  reach  the  brain.  With 
Irish  bravery  he  had  also  Irish  coolness.  Ho 
noticed  that  every  wounded  man  who  tried  to 


STfie  HeUfltottg 

The  Chui'chman  says  that  in  entering  upon 
another  year,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  many  en¬ 
couraging  tokens : 

It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times  that  the  serene  complacency  with  which 
the  Church  has  for  some  two  decades  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  her  rapid  expansion,  is 
now  b(*^ning  to  give  place  to  a  more  dis- 
crimuiating  estimate  of  what  is  really  being 
done,  ^d  of  its  startling  disproportion  to  what 
i^Mnaits  to  do.  No  doubt  the  existing  sense  of 
disaal^^faction  will  lead  on  to  larger  movements 
and  belter  methods  wherever  they  are  neces¬ 
sary.  ■  Coupled  with  this  feeling  there  has  been 
a  genuine  revival  of  religious  life  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  religious  renewal  begun 
by  the  great  Advent  Mission  in  New  York,  has 
extenjed  to  other  cities,  and  is  to  be  handed 
on,  no  doubt,  till  the  Lenten  season  shall  deep¬ 
en  and  perpetuate  the  impressions  which  will 
have  been  made.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
marked  disposition  to  forget  party  differences, 
to  obliterate  party  lines,  and  this  side  by  side 
with  a  tendency  among  all  the  ^otestant 
bodi^  to  draw  closer  together.  .OT  things 
considered,  no  year  of  grace  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  ol  living  men  has  begun  more  auspiciously 
for  tke  Church  in  this  land,  or  with  better 
promise  of  much  spiritual  prosperity  in  all  our 
borders. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  preaches  this  sermon 
from  the  Christmas  text  “  Peace  on  Earth  ”: 

So  reads  the  gentle  text  of  Christmas-tide, 
and  surely  we  Hebrews  are  broad,  just,  and  in¬ 
telligent  enough  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  a  season  which  to  so  large  a  number 
of  mtiikind  is  made  the  occasion  of  bountiful 
givi^  and  generous  kindness. 

“  HBaee  on  Earth,”  good-will — this  is  no  new 
doctline  to  the  Israelite.  “  Seek  peace  and 
pursue  it,”  is  the  old  rabbinical  saying.  Good¬ 
will,  kindness,  mercy,  humility,  loving  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself,  why  these  are  the  alphabet- 
blocks  of  Jewish  morality  !  And  we  should  re¬ 
joice  that  in  God’s  providence  they  have  been 
taught  by  others  than  Hebrews  to  the  wider 
circl«  of  humanity. 

“Peace  on  Earth” — ah,  would  not  the  He¬ 
brew  rejoice  more  gratefully  with  his  Chris¬ 
tian  brother  at  this  and  all  times  if  he  felt  that 
there  iccus  “  peace  on  earth  ”  for  the  Jew  ’?  But 
the  ages — past  and  present — tell  a  different 
story.  Why  blame  him  if  he  refuses  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  a  mere  sentimental  phrase  ? 

“  Peace  on  Earth  !  ”  Where  is  it’?  Narrow¬ 
ing  our  view  to  our  own  special  faith  and  its 
adiierents,  what  peace,  what  good-will  has  the 
Church  displayed  towards  the  Jew?  It  has 
claimed  for  itself  the  olden  promises ;  it  has 
seized  the  olden  possessions,  and  like  the  Ro¬ 
mans  who  despoiled  the  vessels  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  to  gral^e  their  triumph,  the  Church  has 
made  text,  rite,  doctrine  serve  its  own  purpose, 
and  so  blended  foreign  elements  that  they  have 
become  unrecognizable.  And  because  the  Jew 
is  thd  Protestant  of  history,  who  refuses  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  unbelievable,  and  worship  what  is  op¬ 
posed  to  his  reason,  conscience,  intelligence, 
the  Church  has  applied  thumb-screw,  faggot, 
social  ostracism,  political  disabilities  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  gentle  text  of  “  Peace  on  Earth  ” — 
and  not  to  Jew  only,  but  to  all  who  interpret 
God’s  code  differently. 


The  Examiner  has  this  reference  to  a  matter 
of  current  concern : 

The  solution  of  the  convict-labor  problem  has 
by  no  means  been  reached  in  this  State.  The 
action  of  the  votore,  led  by  a  few  demagogues, 
has  had  the  result  of  throwing  a  large  part  of 
the  convicts  in  our  prisons  out  of  employment 
altogether,  leaving  them  to  be  supported  in 
idleness  by  the  law-abiding  taxpayers  of  the 
State.  This  is  good  neither  for  the  convicts 
nor  for  the  people  at  large.  Some  way  of  keep¬ 
ing  tlie  men  and  women  in  the  jirisons  at  work, 
so  that  they  shall  be  wholly  or  in  part  self-sup¬ 
porting,  is  a  necessity.  We  may  learn  some- 
tliiflg  from  the  experience  of  other  States  in 
this  business.  The  keeper  of  the  New  Jei-sey 
State  Prison  reports  that  the  system  of  “  piece 
price  ”  has  been  tried  there  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  The  contractor  furnishes  the  machinery, 
and  pays  a  certain  sum  for  what  is  produced  ; 
but  the  work  is  directed  by  the  prison  officials. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  would  put  a  tar¬ 
iff  on  Castle  Garden — for  a  decade  or  so  : 

At  a  political  meeting  during  the  last  Presi¬ 
dential  *'ampaign,  the  tariff  being  the  topic,  the 
siicaker  asked  “  Now  what  ought  we  to  do?” 
A  workingman  shouted  from  his  seat  “  Put  a 
tariff,  on  Castle  Garden  !  ”  and  was  applauded. 
Th**re  was  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  behinil 
his  advice.  It  has  become  an  open  question 
whether  some  limitation  ought  not  to  bo  put 
upoii  the  inflow  of  people  of  all  soils  from  Eu¬ 
rope  Not  long  ago,  when  a  thousand  immi- 
gnilts  a  day  *'ame  to  us,  the  wonder  was  gen¬ 
eral;  but  that  stage  has  passed.  Now  if  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  arrive  during  the 
year,  the  Bureau  reports  that  the  ti(ie  has  fal¬ 
len.  During  the  past  decade  Europe  has  pour¬ 
ed  upon  us  more  than  a  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  a  day,  and  has  added  seriously  to 
political,  social,  and  industrial  difficulties 
tluv^eople  of  these  States  are  calle<l  to  deal 
with.  Some  relief  may  be  at  hand.  Home 
rule  in  Ireland  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  almost 
put  a  stop  to  emigration  from  that  country, 
and  may  lead  to  the  return  of  some  Irishmen 
to  their  native  island.  The  colonial  projects  of 
ooutineiital  Europe  may  prosper  and  prove  in¬ 
viting  to  the  citizens  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  away  from  this 
country.  If  a  few  years  can  be  gained  in  which 
to  Americanize  and  Christianize  the  multitude 
which  has  come  to  us  with  very  crude  and  often 
e.xtremely  incorrect  notions,  we  may  well  be 
thankful,  and  no  doubt  will  bo.  Men  bring 
their  European  ideas  here,  where  they  do  not 
apply.  The  religious,  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  here  differ  widely  from  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  as  widely 
from  what  they  suppose  them  to  be.  The 
most  of  them  do  not  know  what  political  fre**- 
dom  is,  and  what  it  demands  from  the  citizen. 
They  have  had  next  to  no  experience  of  a 
Christian  church  maintained  voluntarily  by  the 
people.  Their  notions  of  industrial  conditions 
are  not  less  incorrect.  That  such  an  addition 
to  our  population  can  be  assimilated  to  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  can  become  useful  and  valuable,  is 
proved  by  every  year  of  our  past  history  ;  but 
.  ^  the  process  requires  time.  Just  nowtheaccu- 

crawl  up  the  slope  was  shot  dead.  He  lay  still  andl  of  this  raw  material,  or  rather  worse 

bleeding  behind  his  rock  till  the  brave  and  shatJ  than  raw  material,  for  it  must  be  delivered  from 
tennl  assailants  fell  hack  in  utter  rout,  then  niad4H  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  is  large  and 


his  way  to  the  hospitai.  He  found  hundreds  thttr^jj  awakens  anxiety 
with  shattered  limbs  aud  needing  treatment  monj 
than  himself,  and  he  waited  patiently  till  his  ow* 
turn  should  come.  So  like  the  man  ! 


World  threatens  to  overpower  the  American 
leaven — the  product  of  American  history  and 
exp**rience.  Ten  years  or  twenty  years  to  work 
y  over  the  new  and  promising  material  which  has 
He  finished  his  studies  on  recovery  from  hifl  been  coming  to  us  by  every  steamer,  will  be  a 


wounds,  and  on  entering  the  ministry,  stood  for  | 
year  or  two  in  the  painful  suspense  of  a  triq 
Christian  between  the  claims  of  a  lanci  having  thi 
Gospel  and  of  the  heathen  who  knew  not  of  its  es 
istence.  The  spirit  that  led  him  to  Harrison’^ 
Landing  decided  him  here  :  irhat  iras  in  e.etremii^ 
had  the  first  eiaiin  for  him.  Modestly,  earnestly, 
patiently,  with  the  wife  of  his  choice,  he  has  past¬ 
ed  the  years  since  in  winning  the  Chinese  to  Christ. 
A  true  soldier  of  the  Cross,  he  who  for  ChristJs 
sake  freely  offere<l  his  life  under  the  Stars  and 
Strip*vs  to  his  country,  has  iaid  down  his  life  on  a 
Chinese  d*K‘k  and  under  a  Chinese  flag  for  Chrftt 
and  for  China.  i 

-Across  the  far,  weary  sea,  John  Butler’s  Lewis¬ 
ton  Pastor  sends  his  deepest  sympathy  to  the  sn^t- 
ten,  lonely  widow,  and  assures  her  that  there  are 
hearts  aching  and  tears  faliing  besides  her  own 
for  her  heroic  and  lanient«Ml  husband. 

And  to  you,  dear  Evangelist,  I  send  this  ti 
ute :  that  as  The  Century  has  been  giving  the  w 


privAke 

devotion  which  are  the  single  touches  of  the  broth 
that  make  the  very  substance  and  foundation  of 
the  picture.  Joshua  C«x)uu 

Boone,  Iowa,  Docember,  1865. 


The  old  leaven  of  the  Old 


great  boon.  But  if  the  immigration  does  not 
decline,  we  may  profitably  begin  to  i-onsider 
the  advice  of  the  workingman  “  Put  a  tariff  on 
Castle  Garden.” 


The  Observer  asks  attention  to  statements 
which  call  loudly  for  an  explanation  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  Church  authorities  involv¬ 
ed  : 

The  London  Times  recently  made  an  expos¬ 
ure  of  such  an  abuse  of  English  charity  as 
should  put  the  people  of  Protestant  countri<*s 
on  their  guard.  When  cholera  was  raging  in 
Spain  last  Summer,  the  usual  appeal  for  neigh¬ 
bors  in  distress  was  issued  from  the  London 
Mansion  House,  and  met  with  the  usual  noble 
response.  Money  poured  in,  was  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  was  forwarded  to  Spain.  Recently 
a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  has  been 
In  the  region  visited  by  the  epidemic,  making 
inquiry  as  to  what  was  done  with  the  funds 
teansmitted  from  London,  but  without  obtain¬ 
ing  any  satisfactory  information.  This  corre- 


grand  panoramas  of  the  nation’s  strife  you  ’1kP‘’Dtl6nt  states  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
give  to  the  world  one  of  those  Instances  of  prlJX 


trlcts,  and  among  those  persons  that  should 
have  derived  most  benefit  from  it.  In  Granada, 
for  instance,  where  the  number  of  deaths  and 
the  resulting  poverty  and  distress  were  very 
Jgeat,  neither  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Pre¬ 


fecture,  the  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department, 
the  doctors  who  attended  to  the  cholera  i>a- 
tients,  a  professor  at  the  University,  nor  the 
editor  of  the  local  newspaper  knew  anything 
about  it.  Some  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  had  nev¬ 
er  heard  of  the  Mansion  House,  knew  that  they 
had  received  £4  from  England,  and  four  other 
sisterhoods  had  each  received  a  like  amount, 
but  of  what  had  become  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  funds  transmitted,  excepting  that  they  had 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  local  clergy,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  any  account.  They  had 
undoubtedly  been  appropriated  to  other  objects 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  charitable  do¬ 
nors. 

The  same  thing  is  stated  to  have  happened 
with  money  sent  out  from  England  for  the  suf¬ 
ferers  from  last  year’s  earthquakes.  The  Earth¬ 
quake  Fund  reached  clerical  dignitaries  who 
have  never  accounted  for  it,  but  who,  soon  after 
Its  arrival,  found  themselves  somehow  or  other 
able  to  restore  churches  and  convents.  The 
Times  correspondent  states  that  Spanish  au¬ 
thorities,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  Spaniards  on  the  spot  do  not  trust 
them.  The  robbery  of  public  charities  has  be¬ 
come  notsrious  in  Spain,  and  the  people  them- 
8elv**s  are  on  their  guard.  Other  nations  should 
be  also. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  forebodes  further  agita¬ 
tion  at  Albany  : 

The  so-called  “  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill  ”  is 
to  be  pressed  on  the  Legislature  again  this 
Winter,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  being  defeated 
is  in  the  united  effort  of  all  who  are  opposed  to 
the  sort  of  “  freedom  ”  Rome  claims.  Her 
idea  of  “  freedom  of  worahip,”  is  making  other 
peojile  give  way  to  her  and  pay  for  her  arro¬ 
gance  beside.  While  under  tliis  bill  there  is  to 
be  “  no  additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of 
the  State,”  a  large  charge  for  priestly  services 
can  be  put  on  the  city.  The  attempt  to  make 
it  a  misdemeanor,  if  the  managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  and  like  institutions  do  not  provide 
altars  and  other  appliances  for  celebrating 
Mass,  is  worthy  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Rom¬ 
ish  rule.  Undenominational  instruction  in 
morals  and  religion,  is  the  most  practicable 
and  salutary  method  for  the  children  in  public 
institutions. 

The  Catholic  Examiner  touches  upon  “  The 
Boycott  ”  us  follows  : 

Boycotting,  another  contribution  of  Ireland 
to  America,  like  many  other  new  customs 
which  have  been  imported,  seems  to  be  assum¬ 
ing  serious  proportions,  and  taking  upon  itself 
some  very  peculiar  phases,  such  as  its  original 
projectors  probably  never  dreamed  of. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  National  Labor 
Federation,  which  met  recently  in  Washington, 
took  steps  to  discourage  the  indiscriminate 
and  reckless  use  of  the  boycott,  which  in  itself, 
if  properly  and  wisely  used,  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  weapon  that  labor  has  ever 
wielded.  , 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  to  carry  boycotting  to  an  extreme,  that  in 
the  end  will  but  r«*nder  it  ridiculous  and  useless 
as  a  means  towards  producing  any  good  end. 

As  instances,  we  fiiul  in  certain  towns,  some 
of  the  new  postmasters  appointed  by  Mr.  Vilas 
have  been  boycotted  by  the  friends  of  those 
whom  they  superseded.  Again,  in  a  Long  Is¬ 
land  village  we  find  the  temperance  men  boy¬ 
cotting  tlie  village  barber,  because  he  also 
turns  a  more  or  less  honest  penny  by  selling 
beer,  while  to  offset  this,  the  other  liquor  deal- 
era  of  the  town  have  boycotted  those  who  have 
boycotted  the  knight  of  the  razor.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  has  been  boycotted  ;  and  because 
General  Butler — who  claims  to  be  an  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  labor — and  some  other  promi¬ 
nent  public  men  have  made  that  hotel  their 
stopping  place,  they  too  have  been  threatened 
with  the  boycott.  And  so  the  matter  goes  on. 

Sensible  workingmen  can  at  once  see  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  carrying  such  methods  too  far.  The  boy¬ 
cott,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  a  formidable 
weapon,  and  its  edge  should  not  be  blunted  by 
indiscriminate  and  unnecessai'y  use.  The  print¬ 
ers  have  made  a  wise  and  practical  use  of  the 
boycott,  and  other  trade  organizations  will  do 
well  to  at  least  imitate  them  in  the  matter  of 
disi'retion. 

Our  contemporary  might  easily  have  enlarg¬ 
ed  its  summary.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
American  system  of  public  education,  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  are  diligently  endeavoring  to 
“  boycott.”  The  thri'ats  in  the  forfh  of  spirit¬ 
ual  deprivations  and  pains  which  they  make 
against  the  adherents  of  their  faith  who  per¬ 
sist  in  sending  their  children  to  our  common 
schools,  have  in  them  the  very  essence  of  this 
peculiar  method  of  intimidation,  and  which 
overslaughs  and  pours  special  contempt  upon 
all  right  of  private  opinion,  judgment,  and  ac¬ 
tion. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  0REAT-6REAT-0BANDPATHER.  | 

J.  B.  Cleveland  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  has  a  letter 
In  his  possession  which  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Aaron  Cleveland  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  to  his  brother,  Capt.  Stephen 
Cleveland  of  Salem,  Mass.  Capt.  Cleveland 
was  the  first  officer  of  that  rank  commissioned 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  July  23,  1776,  the 
document  being  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  father  of  the  Captain  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Franklin,  at  whose  house  in  Philadelphia  he 
died  while  on  a  visit  there  on  Aug.  1, 1776.  The 
writer  of  the  subjoined  letter  was  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land.  It  is  reproduced  verliatim  : 

Norwich,  Conn.,  May  1, 1780. 

Dear  Brother  :  I  rec’d  your  kind  favor  by 
Capt.  Lord,  who  advised  me  to  send  back  the 
rum  and  sugar  and  by  no  means  receive  it,  as 
you  wilfully  omitted  sending  the  third  ingredi¬ 
ent,  without  which  punch  could  not  be  made — 
but  as  a  prize  has  since  arrived  at  New  London 
with  a  plenty  of  lemons,  I  shall  e’en  conclude 
to  keep  what  you  sent  me.  Indeed,  my  friend 
Lord  advised  mo  to  do  so  for  the  above  reason. 
I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  in  your 
next  whether  the  sugar  is  to  go  with  the  rum 
or  tea,  as  a  dispute  aiises  betwixt  my  wife  and 
myself  about  the  matter.  We  readily  agree 
that  the  spirits  was  for  my  use,  and  the  tee  for 
here— the  sugar  I  am  willing  to  divide,  but  she 
says  ’twill  spoil  the  shape  of  the  loaf,  and 
by  my  troth  there  is  no  withstanding  such  a 
weighty  argument — But  not  to  trifle,  I  expect 
to  convoy  AuntPorti'r  to  Boston  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  aiul  if  mother  has  a  mind  to 
come  up  here  I  wish  she  would  be  at  Mr.  Hig- 
gin’s,  us  I  don’t  expect  to  go  myself,  otherwise 
I  could  fetch  her  from  Salem.  I  shall  send  by 
some  good  hand — Aunt  Porter*  and  my  wife 
desire  abundantly  to  be  remembered  to  you 
and  wife  and  a  little  to  old  Batchelor  Bill.t 
They  are  all  “  desperate  glad  ”  of  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  return  a  “  nation  deal  ”  of  thanks. 

In  the  greatest  hurry  Yours  afftly 

Aaron  Cleveland. 

To  Capt.  Stephen  Cleveland 

In  Salem,  Muss. 

•  wife  of  .loeiah  Clereland,  Berolutionary  soldier. 

t  The  President's  Krandfather. 


TRAINING  A  RAW  SERVANT. 

[From  the  Toledo  Blade.] 

A  family  In  the  pretty  suburb  of  Scottwood  have  been 
In  trouble  with  their  hired  Kiris.  They  had  a  Jewel  of 
a  German  girl,  who  bad  come  from  the  East,  and  intro¬ 
duced  many  little  ideas  she  had  learned  there— among 
others,  to  use  Pearline  in  the  laundry  and  “  dust  cov¬ 
ers  ”  in  the  bed-rooms.  But  Louise  got  married,  and 
the  family  has  had  a  seri<is  of  incapables  ever  since. 
Driven  to  desperation,  the  mistress  finally  secured  a 
country  girl,  and  determined  to  train  her.  She  proved 
of  Yankee  descent,  and  was  constantly  experimenting, 
to  find  improved  or  “handler”  ways  of  doing  her 
work.  8he  was  told  of  Louise’s  methods,  and  dedared 
she  was  “  goin’  ter  see  ”  what  they  were  worth.  In 
cooking  she  soon  excelled.  She  toot  a  fancy  to  Pearl¬ 
ine,  and,  aside  from  washing  and  bleaching  clothes, 
did  wonders  with  it.  She  wa.shed  the  furniture  with  it; 
put  it  in  the  water  to  sprinkle  carpets  before  sweeping ; 
used  it  to  shampoo  the  dog;  dampened  a  cloth  with  it 
to  rub  the  mantels,  the  book-covers,  etc. ;  always  had 
it  in  her  dish-water;  washed  blind.s  and  woodwork 
with  it :  in  short,  cleaned  everything,  the  bouse  includ¬ 
ed,  with  it.  With  Pearline  for  an  ally,  she  declares 
“  the  cholera  won’t  stand  no  show , round  this  ’ere 
house  1 ” 


CAKDW— 60  Fancy  Pictures,  and  25  elegant  Cards  in  Ollt 
Edge,  Silk  Fringe,  Hidden  Name,  fee.,  1  Songster,  1  $36 
Prise  Pusile,  a.;d  8  parlor  games,  all  for  10  cts.  Game  of 
Authors,  10  cto.  IVY  CARD  CO.,  Cllntonvllle,  Cmb. 


THE  NEW  MUSICAL 

CURRICULUM 


BT  GEO.  F.  BOOT. 

Piano  lnstructoi‘> 

that  has  never  been  excelled. 

EXAMINE 

it  yourself  and  be 
convinced  of  Its  su 
periority. 

—  O 

Specinrjeri 

PAGES 


The 
regu¬ 
lar  re¬ 
tail  price 
is  $3.00  a 
copy  by  mail^ 
postpaid.  W<? 
will  scud  to  any’ 

HUSI6  TEiCREtf 

for  examination, 
single  sample  copy,’ 
postage  paid,  on  receipt 
of  two  dollars. 

PTTBUSHED  BT 

|The  John  Church  Co., 

CIMCINMTI,  OHIO. 


TREL 


UPHON  NEMINiARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  It  deelred. 
Fils  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preeton,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


COMMUNION  WINE. 

Those  wishing  pure  Wine  for  Communion,  can  obtain  It, 
also  Unferinented,  at  reasonable  prices,  by  addressing 
JAQUES  BROTHERS,  Washlngtonvllle, 

Orange  county,  N.  T. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-FOURTH  SEKI-ANNUAL  STATEKEHT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Fiiat  day  iV 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Iteserve  Premium  Fund,  •  .  2,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,080,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  •  •  $7,260,068  8i 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  #134,941  »S 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first 

lien  on  Real  estate .  071,950  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  ralne).  9,889,935  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  ▼alne) .  1,581,779  50 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  999,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  193,600  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1885 .  43,087  10 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  OS 

Real  Bstate .  960,337  SO 


Total . $7,960,058  SB 

CHAS.  J.  NIARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  'WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  NASSAU  STREZT,  ITITW  TORS. 


Sixty-fifth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the  conditio» 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,900,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  919,616  89 

Reserve  fur  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 

Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 


Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,612  86 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926  2$ 

Bonds  and  Morigages,  being  first  Hens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  ot  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  136.250  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Offlee .  90,769  0$ 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  50 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49.425  eo 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  00 

Cash  In  bands  ot  Agents,  In  course  ot  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  S$ 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  67 


-  $2,646,512  8f 

BENJAMIN  S.  ‘WALCOTT,  PreslOexit. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Sec'y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  I  .  ..  oecretarles. 

CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  )  *  Secretaries 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  Tor  reinenmnee . $1,953,094  10 

Reserve  for  nil  other  clnlme .  449,586  00 

Cnpltnl  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Not  Sarplns .  1,535,991  8S 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1885 . $4,938,501  9$ 


This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  reetrlo- 
Uons  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  Tke  two  Saftsty 

Funds  together  equal  $l,9UO,000. 


DIRECTORS; 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOBOE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED, 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HU8TED, 
ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIFJ3, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  De, 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  HOCUBDY. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, . 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Ageaen  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  See.  Brooklyn  Department. 


TBEHMnilN 

Life  Insurance  Genipanif, 

156  mi  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN." 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
most  fre*]uently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Life  plan.  “It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provision 
for  the  family,  but  I  must  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meets 
the  above  objection.  Take,  for  Instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  years  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period :  your 
family  wins.  You  survive  the  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  provision  for  your  own  advano* 
ing  years.  You  have  lived  and  won. 


THE  ^^MANHATTAN'S'' 

New  Plan  rneete  the  case. 


For  example  of  its  operation  address  the  Coax- 
pany,  giving  your  age. 


% 


p 


T 
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THE  NEW  YORK  EVANOEMST. 

Ho.  ISO  Hmmii  Street, 

American  Tract  Society  Building,  Boom  79. 

HKNRT  M.  FIBLD,  Bditor  and  Proprietor. 

TERMS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Advance,  Poetage  Paid. 

Entered  at  the  Postofflee  at  New  Tork  ae  second -class  mall 
matter. 

Adwertfaenents  90  cents  a  line— 19  lines  to  the  Inch. 
On  tile  Ftttli  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  50  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  over  four  lines,  50  cents; 
over  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

0^ Address  simply  Kew  Torh  Evangelist,  Box  3330, 
Hew  Torh.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Honkt  Obdeb, 


OB  Beoistebed  Letteb. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1886. 

OOHTEHT8  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

PAOE. 


1.  Church  and  State  In  South  America.  What  Hymns  are 
General  Farorltes  f  Under  the  Catalpa.  Varnished 
Eggs  Cannot  be  Hatched.  Christ  and  Buddha. 

9.  OOBBESPONDENCE :  Victory,  Peace,  and  Plenty.  Is  it 
too  much  to  Pray  for.  The  Wives  of  Homs  Mission¬ 
aries.  Elect  Infants  and  Revision  of  the  Confession. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.Orldley.  Looking 
at  a  Polygon.  A  curious  feature  of  Old  Sermons. 
Strange  History  of  a  Pioneer  Bell.  Out  of  the  Sea. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  B.  EIttredge. 

The  Provoking  Magpie.  Egypt  fhcploratlon  Fund. 
The  late  Rev.  John  Butler.  The  Religious  Press. 
Pieeident  Cleveland’s  Great-great-grandfather. 

4.  Editorials. 

5.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

5.  The  Mark  of  the  next  Revival.  Eventide  Light.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  Eats  and  Drinks  with  regular  Bap¬ 
tists.  The  Family  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Scientific  and 
Useful.  Foreign.  The  Free  Negroes  of  North  Carolina 
Fifty  Years  Age. 

S.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


THE  CHUECH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  recently-issued  Year  Book  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  full  of  valuable  oCBcial  informa¬ 
tion.  We  f?ive  a  summary  of  some  of  its  most 
important  items,  in  view  of  the  great  discus¬ 
sion  now  in  progress  as  to  Disestablishment : 

1.  There  are  1306  parishes,  160  non-parochial 
churches,  121  preaching  stations,  making  1587 
in  all.  879  parishes  receive  from  “  teinds  ”  £300,- 
000  ;  232  parishes  from  the  National  Exchequer, 
£17,040  ;  41  parishes  from  local  funds,  £23,501 ; 
342  parishes  have  been  endow’ed  by  the  Church 
itself  since  1845,  so  as  to  receive  a  total  of  £42,- 
500.  There  are  555,622  communicants.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  are  “  considerably  greater  ”  than 
those  of  all  other  Protestant  denominations 
in  Scotland  taken  together. 

2.  There  are  a  large  number  of  benevolent 
“  schemes.”  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  £19,- 
182 ;  Home  Mission  scheme  (a,  church  buildings, 
£48-27 ;  b,  mission  churches,  £3265;  c,  mission 
stations,  £1520),  £9612 ;  Colonial  scheme,  £5051 ; 
Jewish  Mission  scheme,  £.5430 ;  Small  Livings 
scheme,  £8537.  Total,  £47,812.  Besides  these 
schemes  which  appeal  to  the  churches,  there 
are  two  great  Funds.  The  Endowment  Fund 
to  establish  and  endow  new  parishes,  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  sum  of  £1,227,000.  The  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers’  Fund  has  reached  the  amount  of 
£16,959,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  £3000  a 
year.  It  is  designed  to  raise  it  to  £100,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  (a)  that  the  number  of 
“  schemes  ”  is  greater  than  in  our  own  Church, 
though  differently  arranged.  Church  Erection 
and  Home  Missions  are  attended  to  by  the 
Home  Mission  Committee.  On  the  other  hand, 
the.  Jewish  Mission  and  Colonial  Mission  are 
distinct  from  the  Foreign  Mission,  (b)  That 
the  several  schemes  have  a  point  of  unity  in  a 
“  Joint  Committee  on  the  Schemes,”  which  has 
the  care  of  the  Mission  House  and  the  joint 
property  of  six  Committees,  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  General  Collector  and  Audi¬ 
tor,  and  the  management  of  the  missionary  pe¬ 
riodicals.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  happy 
arrangement,  w'hich  deserves  consideration  in 
our  Church,  (c)  The  great  stress  that  is  laid 
upon  the  aecumulation  of  funds  for  endowment 
of  the  schemes. 

3.  There  are  four  Scottish  Universities  and 
four  Theological  Faculties  connected  with  them. 
It  is  of  interest  to  observ  e  the  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  “  bursaries,”  or  scholarships  for  the  help 
of  students,  of  which  there  are  666  in  the  art 
course  (which  corresponds  with  the  American 
college  curriculum),  yielding  £12,915;  and  218 
in  the  theological  course,  yielding  £4889.  It 
has  been  sometimes  represented  that  in  Great 
Britain  students  for  the  ministry  are  less  aided 
than  in  this  country.  The  reverse  is  the  truth. 
The  terms  of  study  are  shorter,  so  that  they 
have  more  time  to  earn  money  themselves ;  and 
the  help  in  the  accumulated  bursaries  of  centu¬ 
ries,  is  greater. 


“THE  OCCIDENT”  AND  THE  CHINESE 
(QUESTION. 

Dr.  Haj's  of  Cincinnati,  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1884,  recently  sent  to 
“  The  Occident  ”  of  San  Francisco  an  article  on 
the  Chinese  Question,  which  that  paper  de¬ 
clined,  but  which  subsequently  found  its  way 
to  the  public  eye  elsewhere.  It  thus  became  ex¬ 
pedient  for  “The  Occident  ”  to  give  place  in  its 
columns  to  w’hat  it  had  rejected  before,  and  to 
accompany  it  with  editorial  comments,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  general  remarks  on  the  topic  dis¬ 
cussed. 

As  to  one  of  these  articles,  that  reflecting  up¬ 
on  Dr.  Hays  personally,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
further  than  to  express  our  conviction  that  per¬ 
sonalities  never  help  good  causes.  It  is  hardly 
creditable  for  one  who  voted  for  the  resolution 
which  Dr.  Hays  offered  in  the  late  Assembly, 
simply  to  qualify  himself  to  move  a  reconsid¬ 
eration  and  so  defeat  it,  to  criticise  the  action 
of  Dr.  Hays  when  he  withdrew  the  resolution 
in  order  to  arrest  what  was  proving  an  un¬ 
profitable  debate.  Had  he  pressed  his  resolu¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  frantic  op¬ 
position  to  it,  he  would  have  found  himself  sus¬ 
tained  not  merely  by  a  decisive  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  but  by  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  the  main  question  “ The  Occident”  sheds 
but  a  feeble  light.  Of  course,  we  all  know  and 
deplore  the  evils  of  a  large  influx  of  Chinese ; 
we  realize  the  special  and  difficult  task  which 
it  imposes  upon  the  Christian  civilization  of 
the  Pacifle  Coast,  as  it  is  called  to  meet  this 
Pagan  immigration.  But  on  the  question  of 
shutting  out  these  immigrants  from  the  Far 
East  to  the  extent  advocated  not  merely  by 
“Sand-lot”  declaimers  and  scheming  politi¬ 
cians,  but  by  “The  Occident”  itself,  these 
brethren  may  as  well  understand  first  as  last, 
that  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Hays’s  resolution, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Assembly  and 
ever>’where  else,  “  views  with  shame  and  sor¬ 
row  the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the 
policy  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  people, 
simply  as  a  race,  when  we  are  sending  mission¬ 
aries  and  asking  admission  for  them  and  for 
merchants  to  China ;  and  we  shall  labor  for  an 
early  removal  of  this  barbarous  and  unneigh- 
borly  policy.” 

Nor  is  this  position  in  any  degree  impaired 
by  the  elaborate  but  rather  inconsequent  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  “Rights  of  Migration.”  In  this 
article  “  The  Occident  ”  questions  the  wisdom 
of  what  has  been  our  traditional  policy  respect¬ 


ing  immigration  from  European  countries.  It 
looks  upon  that  policy  as  a  great  national  blun¬ 
der,  and  declares  it  to  be  “  the  duty  of  the  hour 
in  California  and  Oregon  to  build  and  maintain 
dykes  which  shall  preser\’e  the  fair  land  that 
God  has  given  us  from  the  possibility  of 
an  Asiatic  inundation,”  like  that  which  has 
brought  upon  the  East  “  a  large  proportion  of 
the  prevalent  intemperance  and  Sabbath  dese¬ 
cration,  nearly  all  our  mobs  and  riots,  and  the 
subserviency  of  our  politicians  to  the  worst  ele¬ 
ments  of  society.”  This  is  a  superficial  view’  of 
the  great  problem  involved.  While  we  may 
agree  that  the  influx  of  foreign  peoples  to  our 
continent,  whether  from  Europe  or  from  Asia, 
should  be  regulated,  there  are  few  among  us 
who  would  advocate  building  a  Chinese  Wall 
around  our  country  to  shut  out  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  from  landing  on  our  shores.  Reg¬ 
ulation  is  one  thing,  and  exclusion  is  another ; 
and  those  who  favor  the  one  may  abominate 
the  other. 

On  all  these  questions  we  trust  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  on  the  Pacific  coast  will  take  a  position 
which  will  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  brethren  of  the  East.  They  need  the 
sympathy  of  such  brethren  from  Denver  to 
Cincinnati,  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York ;  and 
they  need  the  help  which  such  sympathy  will 
bring.  But  that  position  is  not  the  one  taken 
by  “  The  Occident  ” :  it  must  be  something 
broader  and  higher,  more  American  and  more 
Christian. 


THE  REVIEWS. 

THE  ANDOVER  REVIEW. 

The  January  Andover  Review  continues  the 
discussion  of  “  Education,  New  and  Old,”  Prof. 
Ladd  of  Yale  taking  the  laboring  oar  as  against 
Harvard  and  Prof.  Palmer  in  the  previous  issue 
of  the  Review'.  The  principal  question  is  that 
of  Elective  Studies  and  their  influence.  Dr. 
Ladd  would  have  it  understood  at  the  outset, 
that  the  New  Education  has  no  monopoly  of 
improved  methods,  and  really  their  main  differ¬ 
ence  appears  to  be  one  of  time.  Prof.  Palmer 
would  begin  the  elective  system  at  once  in  the 
Freshman  year,  while  Dr.  Ladd  holds  that  the 
student  is  much  better  fitted  after  two  years  of 
college  drill  than  when  he  enters,  for  exercising 
his  choice  in  respect  to  the  rest  of  his  educa¬ 
tion.  He  deprecates  “  a  headlong  plunge  into 
freedom  ”  at  the  start,  but  favors  “  an  enlarged 
use  of  option  for  the  latter  years  of  college 
life.”  As  to  the  effect  of  the  new  regime  on 
chariicter,  at  which  point  not  a  little  is  claimed 
by  its  advocates,  and  especially  for  Harvard 
students.  Prof.  Ladd  is  content  to  remark  “  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  manlier  men  than  those 
at  Yale  are  to  be  fouild  in  any  college  in  the 
countrj’.”  And  thrusting  home,  he  fears  that 
the  Harvard  system  “  will  increase  the  tenden¬ 
cy  to  self-indulgence  and  shallow’ness,  which  is 
already  great  enough  in  American  student  life.” 
Then  its  effect  is  to  be  feared  on  the  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  country.  As  between  Harvard 
and  Yale,  this  discussion  will  attract  interest. 

The  second  paper  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnson  of 
Andover,  on  “  Revelation  as  a  Factor  in  Evolu¬ 
tion,”  will  doubtless  be  read  with  special  in¬ 
terest  just  now  by  the  trustees  of  the  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  of  South  Carolina.  Prof. 
Woodrow  holds  to  an  evolution  that  he  regards 
as  both  Christian  and  orthodox,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  of  his  official  brethren  of  the  several  sup¬ 
porting  Synods,  are  loth  to  condemn  him.  Some 
of  the  higher  phases  of  the  problem  are  here 
discussed  in  a  reverent  spirit  and  with  much 
ability.  The  recent  volumes  on  the  late  Prof. 
Louis  Agassiz,  edited  by  his  wife,  furnish  a  text 
for  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  which  one  wishes  was  longer. 
The  concluding  paper  is  by  Prof.  L.  F.  Stearns 
of  the  Bangor  Seminarj’,  his  theme  “  Data  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.”  Though  not 
claiming  to  be  at  all  exhaustive  of  the  great  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  yet  a  well-considered  and  instructive 
discussion.  There  are  editorials  on  The  En¬ 
largement  of  the  Function  of  the  Local  Church, 
The  Pope’s  Encyclical,  Criticism  and  Comment, 
the  Rev.  John  E.  Todd  being  the  critic.  Under 
the  head  of  “Expositions  of  Contemporary 
Church  Architecture,”  wo  have  a  treatise  of  a 
dozen  closely-printed  pages,  helped  out  by  a 
fine  cut  of  the  new  Central  Church  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  Several  book  reviews  follow,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  is  thus  a  very  complete  one. 

THE  NEW  PRtMCETOM  REVIEW’. 

The  New  Princeton  Review’  reminds  us  not 
at  all  of  the  old.  The  first  number,  which  is 
just  at  hand,  has  the  solid  port  and  look  of  a 
foreign  quarterly,  but  its  stout  leaves  once  cut 
we  come  upon  contents  that  are  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  and  indeed  much  in  the  vein  of  our  best 
Magazine  papers.  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
has  been  South  again,  or  he  has  discovered  a 
forgotten  recess  of  his  portfolio,  and  under  the 
illusion  that  he  is  writing  of  “  So<*iety  in  the 
New’  South,”  he  paints  us  some  vistas  of  the  old 
South,  of  the  real  essence  of  Old  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  beyond,  that  are  simply  charming 
for  their  insight  and  truthfulness.  Such  litera¬ 
ture  is  to  be  prized.  Its  material  is  already  at 
the  vanishing  point,  and  ere  long  the  veritable 
history  of  large  portions  of  the  old  South  w’ill 
seem  as  unreal  as  mere  romance. 

“  What  an  American  Philosophy  Should  Be,” 
is  the  theme  of  President  McCosh,  and  w’e  pre¬ 
sume,  begins  a  series  of  papers  which  w  ill  be  a 
feature  of  this  new’  publication.  The  w’hole 
modern  field  of  philosophy  is  surveyed  in  the 
course  of  eighteen  pages,  and  the  wray  prepared 
for  further  good  work. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  follow’ed  by  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D.,  w’ho  discusses  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Conception  of  Property  ”  in  a  way  all  his 
own.  Only  God  is  an  absolute  ow’ner.  Indi¬ 
vidual  ownership  has  no  validity  but  such  as  is 
conceded  to  it  by  God  and  by  human  law ;  and 
as  for  “  individual  rights,”  they  only  mean 
“  the  option  remaining  over  after  the  State  has 
occupied  all  the  ground  she  deems  essential  to 
her  highest  collective  weal.”  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  no  soft  words 
for  the  dynamite  variety  of  Communists.  Only 
long  quotations  or  the  whole  article  would  do 
it  justice. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young  next  writes  of  “Lunar 
Problems  now’  under  debate,”  and  tells  us  all 
we  as  yet  know’  about  the  moon. 

“  The  Political  Situation  ”  is  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  pen,  but  enforces  some  excellent  points, 
such  as  the  necessity  of  suppressing  polygamy, 
and  of  a  little  reasonable  self-assertion  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

“A  Free  Press  in  the  Middle  Colonies  ”  is  by 
another  writer  who  has  of  late  distinguished 
himself,  the  historian  John  Bach  McMaster. 
It  descrilies  one  of  the  chief  ordeals  of  the  Co¬ 
lonial  printer  William  Bradford. 

“  Monsieur  Motte  ”  is  the  short  story  of  the 
number,  in  which,  though  it  bears  no  signa¬ 
ture,  some  of  the  critics  think  they  detect  the 
peculiar  style  of  Mr.  George  W.  Cable. 

With  Criticisms,  Notes,  and  Reviews,  this 
first  number  is  rounded  out  just  to  152  pages. 
This  is  certainly  a  good  beginning  for  this  new 
Rev’iew’.  _ 


The  Broome-street  Tabernacle  still  continues 
to  draw  good  congregations  of  the  working 
men  and  women  for  whom  it  is  designed.  The 
special  sermons  on  Sabbath  evening  attract 
many  strangers.  The  next  sermon  in  course 
will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler  of 
Brooklyn  next  Sabbath  evening,  Jan.  10th,  at 
7.45  o’clock. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  CO-OPERATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  before  the 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  is  Missionary 
Cooperation  in  Foreign  Lands,  to  which  Exec¬ 
utive  Commissions  are  giving  careful  consider¬ 
ation.  The  last  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
Review’  contains  an  important  article  upon  the 
subject  by  Prof.  Knox  of  Tokiyo,  Japan.  A  re¬ 
cent  letter  from  him  informs  us  that  the  United 
Church  in  Japan  met  in  Synod  Nov.  24-28,  1885. 
It  w’as  reported  to  the  Synod  that  there  w’ere 
44  churches  with  nearly  4*200  members,  and  that 
the  contributions  of  these  churches  in  tw’o  years 
exceeded  $15,000.  “  The  Japanese  members  of 
Synod  outnumbered  the  foreigners  five  to  one, 
and  controlled  all  the  business,  manifesting  a 
dignity,  self-control,  intelligence,  and  prompt¬ 
ness  worthy  of  all  admiration.  The  missiona¬ 
ries  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  have  definitely 
detdded  to  join  in  the  movement,  so  that  five 
different  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  are 
now  united  in  the  establishment  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Reformed  Church  of  Japan.”  This  is 
highly  gratifying  intelligence. 

A  public  meeting  w’ill  be  held  under  the 
charge  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Commission  of  the  Alliance  next  Tuesday 
evening,  Jan.  l'2th,  in  the  Brick  Church.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  several  bodies  constituting 
the  Alliance  w’ill  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and 
a  number  will  speak  on  the  immense  gain  to 
the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  by  a  hearty  co¬ 
operation. 


WORK  OF  FATHER  HYACINTH E  IN  FRANCE 
Letter  from  the  Bev.  and  Hon.  M.  de  Presseme. 

All  Americans  who  have  visited  Paris,  and 
remained  long  enough  to  know’  a  little  of  the 
French  Protestant  community,  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Edmond  de  Pressens^,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  connected  witk  Pro¬ 
testantism  in  France.  A  man  of  great  gifis,  he 
is  distinguished  in  many  w’ays,  not  only  as  a 
preacher,  but  as  a  writer  on  public  affairs,  and 
an  orator  in  public  assemblies.  After  the  Rev¬ 
olution  following  the  German  War,  he  was  cho¬ 
sen  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly  which 
met  at  Versailles,  where  we  saw  him  in  the 
Summer  of  1875.  He  has  recently  been  elected 
Senator — the  highest  honor  that  can  be  confer¬ 
red  on  a  public  man  in  France.  He  has  always 
been  a  hearty  supporter  of  Father  Hyacinthe, 
believing  that  he  could  speak  and  be  heard 
where  no  avowed  Protestant  w’ould  be  listened 
to,  and  that  the  best  (if  not  the  only)  hope  of 
reaching  those  within  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  those  w’ho  have  abandoned  it  and  gone 
over  to  infidelity,  w’as  through  that  eloquent 
voice.  In  the  following  letter,  written  from 
the  Senate  Chamber,  he  appeals  to  Americans 
to  give  a  generous  support  to  a  work  which  is 
not  merely  in  the  interest  of  France,  but  which, 
as  it  is  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  of  pure  religion, 
is  the  cause  of  universal  Christendom : 

Paris,  Dec.  15, 1885. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Erangeltst : 

Honorable  Sir  :  I  have  read  in  your  journal 
of  Dec.  3d  the  sympathetic  remarks  you  make 
concerning  the  w’ork  of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  and  I 
cannot  resist  my  desire  to  emphasize  what  you 
have  said  of  the  Christian,  of  the  great  preach¬ 
er,  of  the  man  of  faith  and  conscience.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  that  he  has  an  apostolic  work 
to  accomplish  in  France  far  beyond  w’hat  is, 
strictly  speaking,  his  ecclesiastical  work.  We 
are  making  a  serious  effort  to  furnish  him 
means  to  accomplish  this  work  by  carrying  his 
powerful  voice  throughout  our  country.  But 
our  resources  are  extremely  limited,  and  our 
task  is  great.  It  is  then  very  necessary  that 
our  brethren  in  America  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  warfare  in  which  w’e  are  engaged 
in  France  to-day  betw’een  spiritual  Christianity 
and  atheistic  materialism,  and  come  to  our  aid 
with  effective  help.  Pere  Hyacinthe,  like  the 
Apostles,  has  no  other  resource  save  that  which 
comes  from  the  sympathy  of  the  brethren.  We 
cannot  be  resigned  to  have  this  grand  Chris¬ 
tian  voice  condemned  to  siience— above  all,  af¬ 
ter  the  great  sacrifice  he  has  made. 

I  W’ill  add  that  if  the  results  have  not  been 
all  that  we  could  have  hoped  in  the  point  of 
view  of  Catholic  reform,  it  is  for  us  a  great 
and  holy  act  which  has  prevented  the  supreme 
Roman  usurpation  to  pass  without  a  determin¬ 
ed  protest. 

I  confide  this  appeal  to  your  Christian  gener¬ 
osity,  and  pray  you,  dear  sir,  to  believe  ia  my 
very  sincere  sentiments. 

E.  DE  PREssENsfi,  D.D.,  Senator. 


AMONG  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS. 

The  Morning  Star  is  busy  cniising  among  the 
Pacific  Islands  on  missionary  errands.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  Honolulu  October  25th,  quite  unex¬ 
pectedly,  bringing  back  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Sturges, 
one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Island  of 
Ponape,  who  was  found  suffering  from  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  He  w’as  benefited  by  the  voyage, 
and  subsequently  reached  San  Francisco  im¬ 
proving  in  health.  Nov.  30th,  Capt.  Bray  sailed 
again,  taking  by  request  of  the  Hawaiian  Board, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Wetmore  of  Hilo  and  his  daughter, 
who  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  missionaries.  The 
Star  was  expected  to  go  directly  to  the  Marshall 
Islands,  finish  up  the  visitation  of  the  stations 
in  that  group,  then  proceed  to  Ponape,  the 
Mortlock  Lslands,  and  Ruk,  doing  a  similar 
work  throughout  those  groups,  and  returning 
direct  to  Honolulu  from  Ruk,  about  the  last  of 
March. 

The  year  that  has  just  begun  bids  fair  to  be 
memorable  for  the  distribution  of  important 
portions  of  Scripture— indeed  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  complete  —  among  many  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Thus  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
an  edition  about  ready  for  the  Marshall  Islands, 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  Pease ;  and  the  Hawaiian  Board  are  already 
in  receipt  of  512  Gilbert  Island  Testaments, 
w’hile  10(10  more  have  been  ordered,  and  are  in 
readiness  to  go  forward  from  the  Bible  House. 
We  also  gather  from  The  Friend  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Ponape 
language  has  been  completed.  The  hymn-book 
in  that  language  has  meantime  been  revised, 
and  both  have  been  sent  on  here  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Rev.  A.  A.  Sturges,  already  referred  to, 
and  Mrs.  Sturges  will  supervise  the  publica¬ 
tion.  The  translation  has  been  done  partly  by 
Rev.  E.  T.  Doane,  and  partly  by  Mr.  Sturges. 
Thus  very  soon,  we  are  assured,  the  w’hole  New 
Testament  will  be  accessible  to  the  Gilbert  Is¬ 
landers,  the  Marshall  Islanders,  the  Ponapeans, 
and  the  Mortlock  Islanders,  each  in  their  own 
language.  May  a  great  blessing  follow  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  sacred  Word  throughout  these 
islands.  _ 


The  choice  of  the  Rev.  John  Gillespie,  D.D., 
to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  David  Iiw’ing  as  a 
Secretary  of  our  Foreign  Missions  Board,  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
heartily  ratified  throughout  the  Church  and  by 
the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Gillespie  w’as  for¬ 
merly  of  Pittsburgh,  but  now  for  some  years  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  the  belov’ed  and 
successful  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church. 
As  the  first  to  fill  the  new  office  of  Vice-Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Cincinnati,  he 
will  be  favorably  recalled  to  all  delegates  to 
that  body.  His  present  charge  will  regret  to 
part  with  him,  but  their  wishes  will  doubtless 
be  gracefully  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
Church  at  large. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  is  now  a  world- wide  ob- 
serv’ance,  and  one  heretofore  fraught  with 
great  blessing  to  the  churches.  This  latter  fact 
tells  its  own  story  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
betake  themselves  to  church  or  “  upper  room.” 
It  is  not  the  place,  nor  the  numbers  gathered 
for  praise  and  prayer  in  any  one  ciri’le,  that 
is  of  chief  importance,  but  the  spirit  that 
springs  from  genuine  faith  and  desire  for  the 
glory  of  the  Master.  May  a  great  blessing 
follow,  even  attend  upon,  tlie  thousand  gather¬ 
ings  for  prayer  in  this  our  favored  land !  Here 
in  New  York  the  general  meetings  have  begun 
well,  and  as  will  be  seen,  many  meetings  are 
being  held  in  our  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  lowest  amount  on  which  the  work  of  our 
Foreign  Board  can  be  carried  fonv’ard  for  the 
current  year  is  $725,(KK).  Add  to  this  the  debt 
with  which  the  year  began,  $.57,(X)0,  and  the  to¬ 
tal  income  required  is  $782,000.  Of  this  sum 
there  had  been  received  up  to  Dec.  1,  $261,996, 
of  which  $44,494  was  for  the  debt.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  $520,004  remains  to  be 
raised  before  next  May.  And  to  be  kept  in 
mind  with  this  showing  is  the  estimate  made 
by  careful  and  conservative  men,  that  ninety 
new  missionaries  could  be  placed  to  advantage 
this  year  in  the  fields  now’  under  the  care  of 
our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  600,000 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  not 
yet  giving  a  cent  a  day  to  the  foreign  mission¬ 
ary  w’ork,  but  it  is  in  order  for  them  to  begin 
now’  with  the  new  year ! 

The  London  Christian  World  of  Dec.  24  com¬ 
mends  that  most  useful  publication  of  Cassell 
&  Company,  viz:  The  Year-Book  of  Sermon 
and  Golden  Texts  for  1886,  by  J.  E.  Kittredge, 
D.D.,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  “as  tending  to  give 
young  folks  an  interest  in  the  lessons  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  Sunday.”  We  trust  this  little  volume 
will  become  as  current  abroad  as  at  home,  for 
certain  it  is  that  every  child  or  youth  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  few  directions  there  given,  will  have 
established  a  useful  habit,  and  at  the  same 
time  laid  up  a  store  of  memories  and  thoughts 
sure  to  become  more  and  more  precious  as  life 
advances.  _ 

The  Salvation  Army  chiefs  claim  to  have 
done  a  good  and  satisfactory  work  during  the 
twelve  months  closing  with  September  last,  de¬ 
spite  all  reports  to  the  contrary.  America,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  is  by  no  means  its 
best  field,  and  hence  our  judgments  of  what  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  Army  are  apt  to  be 
harsh  and  out  of  the  way.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  operations  of  the  Army 
have  been  of  more  than  average  success  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  named ;  in  fact,  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  third  stronger  than  wlien  the  year  be¬ 
gan.  The  total  income  from  ali  sources  during 
the  year  was  £76,168,  and  the  literature  circu¬ 
lated  during  the  same  time  consisted  of  23,470,- 
860  publications  in  thirteen  different  languages. 
A  pretty  good  showing  for  those  who  were  once, 
and  not  long  ago  eitlier,  the  outcasts  of  society. 

As  will  be  seen,  tw’o  of  the  important  church¬ 
es  of  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  are  about  re- 
eeiving  new  pastors.  We  refer  to  the  Middle- 
town  and  Goshen  churches— the  latter  the  pul¬ 
pit  so  long  and  ably  filled  by  Dr.  Snodgrass, 
who  is  now  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 
Both  of  the  new  pastors  are  men  of  experience, 
and  of  excellent  repute  as  regards  ability  and 
faithfulness.  _ 

The  repute  which  Monte  Carlo  has  earned  as 
the  greatest  “  gambling  hell  ”  of  the  world, 
seems  to  be  abundantly  justified.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  recently  appointed  to  make 
an  investigation  and  report,  have  discovered 
that  between  the  years  1877  and  1885,  or  during 
seven  years  or  a  little  more,  not  less  than  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  people 
committed  suicide  consequent  on  losses  at  the 
gambling  tables.  And  it  is  to  be  said  that  this 
terrible  record  conveys  no  adequate  notion  of 
the  misery  entailed  upon  the  families  or  credit¬ 
ors  of  these  nearly  two  thousand  suicides. 
Monte  Carlo  is  the  blackest  blot  upon  Europe¬ 
an  civilization,  and  it  should  have  been  abol¬ 
ished  and  its  apfiaratus  for  gaming  burned  or 
thrown  into  the  sea  long  ago. 

At  an  Indian  missionary  camp-meeting  not 
long  ago,  two  hundred  Dakota  women,  repre¬ 
senting  fourteen  native  missionary  societies, 
sat  in  council.  Their  united  gifts  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  four  mission  stations  amounted  to 
$1,163.  _ 

In  the  January  number  of  the  English  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ainger  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  study  of  Charles  Lamb,  by  a  paper  on 
Charles  Lamb  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  debt  of  the  Home  Board  is  disappearing 
slowly  but  surely.  Let  the  good  work  be  has¬ 
tened  to  a  finish. 


FROM  RET.  DR.  SUNDERLAND  OF  WASH- 
INGTON. 

Mr.  Editor:  We  are  gratified  to  know  that 
you  have  given  place  to  our  appeal  for  the 
churches  and  schools  of  Amelia  county,  Va., 
and  to  see  that  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  is  in  New  York, 
indefatigable  and  dauntless,  to  attempt  a  work 
which  has  come  to  be  more  difficult  and  daring 
than  any  siege  in  Bulgaria,  or  sortie  in  Soudan. 
We  have  eomparatively  here  in  Washington  no 
money,  though  the  United  States  Treasury  is 
located  here.  Tlje  churches  are  mostly  poor, 
and  have  hard  work  to  make  ends  meet.  The 
town  is  overrun  with  beggars,  tramps,  cranks, 
and  adventurers  of  all  kinds  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth,  and  our  hands  are  full  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  mendicancy  and  distress.  During  the 
Winter  months  we  are  literally  talked  to  death, 
or  something  very  like  it,  with  all  sorts  of  lec¬ 
turers,  agents,  and  conventions,  beside  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly  of  patriotic  speakers  on  the 
Hill,  and  grand  forensic  efforts  in  the  great 
courts. 

Now  in  New  York  we  suppose  you  have  none 
of  this.  O  no ;  not  in  that  paradise  of  million¬ 
aires  and  commercial  princes,  where  money  at 
one  per  cent,  goes  begging  in  the  streets  for 
some  one  to  borrow  it.  Could  not  a  few  of  the 
philanthropic  among  you  fix  Mr.  Henry  out 
with  that  little  sum  of  three  thousand,  which 
would  be  more  to  him  than  the  sands  of  Pacto- 
lus,  and  send  him  home  to  his  people  laughing 
with  his  New  Year’s  gift  ?  What  is  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  men  and  women  who  spend 
twice  that  sum  on  a  turn-out  for  Central  Park, 
or  an  evening’s  entertainment  for  a  few’  friends ! 
We  hope  some  clue  may  be  found  to  the  secret 
place  w’here  this  little  sum  is  hidden,  and  that 
Mr.  Henry  may  come  back  to  us  smiling,  hav- 
bg  escaped  the  charge  of  burglary  and  the 
*  Tombs.”  You  see  from  the  name  of  the 
Academy  how  vain  I  am  grown,  for  it  is  an 
honor  I  never  thought  to  attain. 

B.  Sunderland. 

[We  are  advised  that  the  need  for  relief  is 
^ry  pressing.  Unless  the  small  sum  of  $3000 
is  soon  raised,  the  Academy  which  it  has  cost 
so  much  pains  to  build  must  be  sold  to  meet 
the  claims  resting  upon  it.  The  object  here 
presented  to  the  Christian  public  could  receive 
no  warmer  commendation  than  the  above  from 
Dr.  Sunderland.  Whoever  may  respond  to  this 
appeal  can  send  his  gift,  be  it  great  or  small,  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Erection  Fund,  23  Centre  street.  New  York. 
“  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.”] 


OUR  CLEVELAND  LETTER. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

CleTeland,  Jan.  Ist,  1885. 

My  dear  Dr.  Eteld :  Neither  the  idea  nor  the 
expression  would  be  regarded  as  original,  if  I 
should  begin  this  day  by  exclaiming  “  How’ 
time  flies!”  Thousands  will  say  the  same, 
though  none  need  to  say  it  since  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  universal. 

On  this  first  day  of  January  our  greeting  to 
one  another  is  “  Happy  New’  Year!  ”  We  have 
numberless  sources  of  happiness,  and  yet  this 
day  brings  many  serious  thoughts.  Another 
year  has  been  reeled  oft  from  the  thread  of 
each  one’s  life,  in  the  review’  of  which  w’e  find 
causes  for  sorrow  as  well  as  for  joy.  I  can 
speak  from  the  experience  of  one  whose  birth¬ 
day  is  upon  the  first  day  ot  the  year,  and  who 
looks  back  upon  the  repetitions  of  this  anni¬ 
versary,  remembering  distinctly  the  events  of 
many  of  them,  back  even  to  the  days  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  old  year  w’hich  met  its  death  last 
midnight,  witnessed  the  departure  from  this 
world  of  many  whose  lives  had  been  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  men,  among  w’hom  wrere  our  hon¬ 
ored  Generals  Grant  and  McClellan,  and  Vice- 
President  Hendricks.  And  how  many  of  us 
W’ho  are  living  this  day  have  been,  like  King 
Hezekiah,  brought  the  last  year  almost  to  the 
gates  of  death,  and  yet  through  God’s  mercy 
been  restored  to  health  and  activity!  What 
lessons  w’e  have  thus  been  taught  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  setting  our  houses  in  order,  that  we 
may  be  prepared  for  that  termination  of  our 
days  which  is  sure  to  come  ere  many  years 
shall  pass  aw’ay ! 

This  is  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  six!  I 
have  a  very  slight  remembrance  of  the  year  1826. 
I  was  a  young  boy,  but  remember  to  have  been 
told  that  during  that  year  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  both  of  whom  had  been 
Presidents  and  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  died  at  the  same  hour,  just  fifty 
years  from  the  day  when  they  set  their  names 
to  that  immortal  paper.  In  1836  I  was  a  Fresh¬ 
man  in  college,  when  Dr.  Griffin  was  compelled 
by  his  age  and  infirmities  to  retire,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  Mark  Hopkins  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  blessed  old  Williams.  Your  own 
“Ambrose  ”  graduated  that  year,  and  I  rejoice 
that  he  still  so  often  illumines  columns  of  The 
Evangelist  with  words  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
In  1846  I  was  a  Home  Missionary  among  the 
“oak-openings”  of  Michigan,  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery  which  embraced  such  honored 
names  as  George  Duffield,  George  Homell,  Ash- 
bel  S.  Wells,  Robert  R.  Kellogg,  and  John  G. 
Atterbury,  all  but  the  last  of  whom  have  “  fal¬ 
len  on  sleep.”  In  1856  I  went  from  Toledo  to 
Columbus,  called  there  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  having  an  office  in  the  same  Capitol 
with  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  Dennison,  and 
David  Tod.  In  the  Senate  Chamber  over  my 
head,  were  James  A.  Garfield,  James  Monroe, 
Jacob  D.  Cox,  Stanley  Mathews,  Alfred  Kelly, 
and  their  like.  In  1866  I  was  in  Cleveland,  where 
I  still  remain. 

From  such  a  record  your  readers  will  see  that 
it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  try  to  pass  myself 
off  as  a  young  man,  though  I  rejoice  to  say  that 
since  my  full  recovery  from  my  severe  illness 
a  short  time  ago,  I  feel  in  body  and  in  mind 
about  as  young  as  I  ever  did,  and  should  I  live 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  I  hope  never  to  be¬ 
come  old  in  spirit,  sympathy,  and  affection. 

But  I  have  said  enough  about  myself.  Lot 
me  say  a  word  of  our  Cleveland  churches.  All 
that  bear  the  Presbyterian  name  are  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  condition.  The  congregations  are  large, 
and  the  pastors  look  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  make  their  spiritual  state  equal 
to  their  outward  prosperity.  For  this  they  la¬ 
bor  and  pray.  Our  chureh  at  Willoughby  will 
begin  the  new  year  greatly  encouraged.  Its 
members  are  strong  neither  in  number  nor  in 
wealth,  but  they  have  erected  a  beautiful  house 
of  worship  because  the  people  had  a  mind  to 
work.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  sermon  w’ill  be  preached 
by  Dr.  Pomeroy  of  this  city,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  church  will  be  read  by  your 
correspondent,  with  other  interesting  exercises, 
of  which  you  will  be  duly  Informed  when  the 
dedication  has  taken  place. 

Our  church  in  Northfield  is  in  affliction.  Less 
than  three  years  ago  they  called  Rev.  Rollin 
R.  Marquis  fresh  from  the  Seminary,  to  be 
their  pastor.  His  labors  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  has  gained  the  fullest  confidence 
and  affection  of  his  people.  But  his  health  of 
late  has  become  greatly  impaired,  and  physi¬ 
cians  here  and  in  New  York  have  decided  that 
for  one  year,  perhaps  longer,  he  must  give  up 
ministerial  duties  if  he  would  recover  his 
health.  With  deep  regret  his  congregation 
united  with  him  in  requesting  the  Presbytery 
to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation.  Our  prayer 
is  that  his  health  may  be  restored.  Wherever 
he  is  known,  he  is  “  a  brother  beloved  in  the 
Lord.” 

The  Congregational  churches  of  this  city 
have  excellent  pastors  and  are  doing  excellent 
work.  Last  week  ther  First  Church,  situated 
on  the  West  Side,  dedicated  their  new  and  at¬ 
tractive  house  of  worship.  Dr.  Leavitt  has 
made  a  promising  beginning  as  pastor  of  the 
Plymouth  Church,  where  he  takes  the  place 
vacated  by  the  lamented  death  of  Charles  Ter¬ 
ry  Collins.  Rev.  Herbert  M.  Tenney  has  been 
called  from  the  church  in  Wallingford,  Conn., 
to  our  Madison-avenue  Church,  where  his  prom¬ 
ise  of  usefulness  is  most  encouraging.  During 
the  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturtevant  has  become 
pastor  of  the  Jennings-avenue  Church,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ladd  is  holding  the  fort  of  the  Euclid- 
avenue  Church,  where  he  is  a  worthy  successor 
of  Dr.  Twitchell,  now  of  New  Haven. 

Our  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  chur¬ 
ches  are  also  “  lengthening  their  cords  and 
strengthening  their  stakes.”  I  have  never 
known  churches  bearing  different  names  which 
were  more  harmonious  and  fraternal  than  those 
in  Cleveland.  We  are  all  “  broad  Church  ”  in 
our  sympathies  and  in  our  mutual  confidence, 
if  not  in  our  creeds  and  polities. 

Upon  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  city  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  hold  meetings  devoted  chiefly  to  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  churches  and  to  practi¬ 
cal  work.  The  subject  at  our  next  meeting  is 
“  The  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,”  and  the  chairman  has  invited 
Bishop  Bedell  and  one  pastor  from  the  Baptist, 
Congregational,  and  Methodist  churches  to  at¬ 
tend  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Week  after  next  Mr.  Moody  is  to  spend  three 
days  in  Cleveland.  May  a  blessing  come  with 
him! 

Two  weeks  ago  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Systematic  Beneflcence  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  parlors  of  Dr.  Pomeroy’s  Church.  Of 
this  Committee  of  fourteen,  five  reside  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  where  they  hold  frequent  meetings  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause.  But  at  the  last 
meeting  the  entire  Committee  was  called  to¬ 
gether  to  review  the  past,  and  devise  plans  for 
the  future.  The  Committee  unanimously  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  records  a  very  decided  protest 
written  by  Elder  D.  P.  Eells,  against  the  action 
of  the  last  Assembly,  as  recorded  in  the  Min¬ 
utes,  page  646,  resolution  4. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  vacation  in  colleges 
and  other  schools,  affording  time  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  societies  and  ass^iciations.  The  Lake 
Erie  Congregational  ministers  held  their  annu¬ 
al  gathering  in  this  city,  and  the  State  College 


Association,  represented  by  about  forty  presi¬ 
dents  and  professors,  were  here  three  days,  giv¬ 
ing  addresses  and  discussions  of  most  interest¬ 
ing  character.  On  Monday  evening  President 
Cutler  of  Adelbert  spoke  for  an  hour  on  Ethic¬ 
al  Instruction,  and  was  listened  to  with  pro¬ 
found  interest.  Last  evening  Prosiilent  Porter 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Yale  Alumni,  the 
last  of  his  official  visits  to  this  city. 


HOME  AND  FOREIGN. 

On  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  in  the 
room  where  the  Woman’s  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Home  Missions  meet  to  work  and  plan, 
to  write  and  pray,  is  this  grand  motto :  “  Save 
our  country  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  world.  The  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.”  This  is  the  keynote  for  all 
missionary  effort,  “  The  field  is  the  world,”  and 
if  we  would  lengthen  the  cords  of  the  Lord’s 
great  Tabernacle,  so  that  it  shall  cover  the 
whole  earth,  we  must  strengthen  the  stakes. 

The  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  work  is 
one,  and  performed  for  the  same  reasons,  so 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  any  but  the  most 
amicable  relations  and  united  effort.  This  sen¬ 
timent  is  justly  increasing  and  spreading.  Wo¬ 
men  are  advised  to  form  missionary  societies, 
and  w’ork  for  both  Home  and  Foreign  fields. 
It  should  ever  be  Home  and  Foreigti,  not  Home 
or  Foreign. 

The  two  fields  are  so  large,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  two  headquarters,  with  suitable  officers 
and  equipments  for  each ;  but  in  individual 
churches  and  Presbyteries  the  best  work  is  us¬ 
ually  accomplished  by  combining  the  two,  and 
having  one  set  of  officers  for  both  Home  and 
Foreign  work.  This  prevents  undue  rivalries, 
complications,  and  misunderstandings.  It 
tends  to  a  more  careful  study  of  both  fields, 
and  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of  each. 
We  women  are  the  daughters  of  a  King,  and 
we  must  do  what  we  can  at  home  and  abroad 
to  obey  His  last  command  “  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.”  A.  W.  K. 

FROM  THE  WHITEWATER. 

Dear  Evangelist:  The  first  day  of  the  new 
year  has  passed,  and  a  beautiful  one,  for  a  Win¬ 
ter  day,  it  was.  One  resolution,  at  any  rate, 
I  made  early  in  the  day,  and  this  evening  finds 
me  in  endeavor  to  carry  it  out — to  write  a  few 
items  for  The  Evangelist. 

Every  week  of  the  past  year  the  paper  has 
been  a  welcome  visitor  to  home  and  study. 
Church  matters  in  the  Whitewater  country  have 
been  fraught  with  a  variety  of  interest  of  late. 
Relative  to  my  ow’n  immediate  field,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  joy  of  the  holidays  was  anticipated 
by  a  season  of  joy  in  the  chundi  over  a  great 
blessing  from  the  Lord  in  a  revival  among  the 
members,  and  the  addition  of  a  goodly  number 
of  new  converts.  The  meetings  continuing  three 
weeks,  began  w’ith  a  communion  service  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  December.  Fourteen  professed 
their  faith  in  Christ,  and  others  brought  serious¬ 
ly  under  conviction,  may  yet  be  led  to  yield 
themselves  to  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit. 

At  other  places,  as  Concord  and  Palmetto, 
under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  H.  F.  Olmstead,  in¬ 
teresting  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conversions  reported.  Some  are  looking 
forward  to  the  Week  of  Prayer  as  a  season  to 
be  followed  by  additional  meetings,  and  special 
efforts  towards  revival.  If  so  much  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  that  season,  and  if  it  is  an  incentive  to 
churches  and  individual  Christians  to  address 
themselves  specially  and  enthusiastically  to  the 
work,  it  might  be  well  to  have  several  weeks  of 
prayer  at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Rankin  has  just  closed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  serv’ice  as  the  supply  of  the  church 
at  Kingston.  That  long  term  might  have  been 
a  pastorate  and  our  polity  more  nearly  honored. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Synod  of  Indiana  de¬ 
cided  to  employ  a  missionary  for  the  State.  The 
person  recommended  to  the  Synod  for  the  office, 
and  whose  name  went  a  great  ways  towards  the 
success  of  the  measure  in  Synod,  declined.  In 
such  an  event  the  Synod’s  Committee  on  Homo 
Missions  was  empowered  to  elect.  Rev.  James 
D.  Thomas  has  been  chosen,  and  as  scon  as  the 
Board  authorizes,  he  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  Synodical  Missionary  for  Indiana.  He  has 
been  supplying  the  church  at  Rushville  for  the 
past  two  years.  In  every  way  qualified  for  the 
work  by  a  commanding  personal  presence, 
ardent  piety,  high  culture,  and  thorough  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  polity  and  doctrine  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Brother  Thomas  appears  to  be  the 
man  for  the  place.  One  thing  is  certain,  Indi¬ 
ana  does  not  want  to  burden  the  Board  with  any 
new  church  organizations,  and  if  the  Synodical 
Missionary  is  successful  in  so  strengthening 
some  of  the  old  pensioners  of  the  Board  as  to 
bring  them  to  self-support,  he  will  have  done 
much  towards  justifying  his  appointment. 

Since  the  Rev.  Daniel  Volz  began  to  minister 
to  the  German  Church  at  Connersville  four 
months  ago,  the  congregations  and  Sabbath- 
school  have  largely  increased,  and  the  church 
has  become  self-supporting.* 

Rev.  F.  W.  Weatherwax  has  received  a  call 
from  the  churches  of  Louisville  and  Ebenezer, 
a  pleasant  and  thriving  country  charge  in 
Henry  county. 

Greensburg  Church,  which  has  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Rev.  Robert  Sloss,  D.D.,  has 
called  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland  of  Newark,  O. 
Whether  he  accepts  or  not  is  not  yet  known. 

Rev.  George  Mitchell,  after  an  experience  with 
the  church  at  Oxford,  O.,  and  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dayton,  has  been  pleasant¬ 
ly  settled  over  the  church  at  Bluffton,  where  ho 
finds  an  appreciative  people,  and  heartily  in 
accord  with  Presbyterian  usages. 

The  work  in  the  Mission  Chapel  at  Shelby- 
ville  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  city,  and  a  helpful 
arm  to  Brother  Hughes  and  his  people.  That 
work  is  under  the  care  of  a  devout  and  efficient 
elder,  whose  labors  have  been  blessed  in  the 
conversion  of  many  souls.  David  R.  Moore. 

BrookTllle,  Ind.,  Jan.  1,  1886. 


co-OPKRAVion  iir  forbion  Miatioirs. 

A  public  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Foreign  Missions,  will  be  held  In  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  comer  of  Fifth  avenue  and 
Thirty-seventh  street.  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  Jan. 
12th,  at  half  past  seven  o’clock  P.  M.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Sections  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Cobperation 
in  Foreign  Missions,  appointed  by  the  Third  Gen¬ 
eral  Council  of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches, 
holding  the  Presbyterial  system,  at  its  meeting  In 
Belfast,  in  1884. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  (Committee,  will  preside,  and  brief 
addresses  on  Important  phases  of  the  subject  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Revs.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger, 
D.D.,  President  of  Ursinas  College,  Pa.,  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  New  School ;  J.  B.  Dales,  D.D., 
Philadelphia,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ; 
M.  H.  Houston,  D.D.,  Baltimore,  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  (South);  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North) ;  Jacob  Chamberlain, 
D.D.,  Arcot,  India  Mission,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Wardrope  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Canada. 

Officers  and  managers  of  missionary  societies 
and  all  friends  of  Missions  arc  invited  to  attend. 
By  order  of  the  Committee, 

William  J.  R.  Tatlob,  Secretary. 


% 
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Winfsttris  anil  enutenea*  I  too  far  separated  to  help  each  other  much,  and  we 
^  ^  "  are  quite  out  of  the  path  of  evangelists.  Our  very 

THE  NEW  YE.4R  Ilf  THE  CHURCHES.  inability  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  human  agen- 

This  first  day  of  the  new  year  in  Western  New  to  teach  us  to 

ork  is  much  like  a  Mayday,  so  mild  andsosuuny.  1 ®°to  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help. 
. _ _ *1- _ R.  M.  Stevenson. 


THE  NEW  YE.4R  Ilf  THE  CHURCHES. 


York  is  much  like  a  Mayday,  so  mild  andsosuuny.  uui  ..cip. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  the  poor,  who  are  thereby  •  Stevenson. 

saved  the  usual  expense  for  fuel.  Christmas  week  _ 

has  been  full  of  festive  gatherings  in  the  churches,  NEW  ENGLWD 

and  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  the  holiday  trade  ^  i  a  x.. 

.  ,  o  »  .u  Boston. — At  the  communion  service  in  the  South 

has  been  large  in  this  vicinity.  Some  of  the  ,  BQgtou  church  on  Sabbath,  Jan.  3d,  fourteen  per- 
churches  have  chosen  to  place  their  holiday  festi- 1  sons  were  received,  one  of  whom  made  a  profound 
val  on  New  Year’s  eve,  and  thus  relieve  the  homes  I  impression  on  tlie  congregation,  being  a  young 


from  undue  pressure  on  Christmas  eve  or  Christ- 

,  .  .  .  ,  reached  by  means  of  the  Sabbath-school.  The 

mas  day.  Christmas  is  coming  more  and  more  to  Rev.  Mr.  Burrows  has  done  a  good  work  here  tlie 
be  observed  as  a  home  festival,  and  it  is  less  difS-  past  year  which  will  undoubtedly  show  greater  re¬ 
cult  to  secure  general  cooperation  in  the  Church  suits  for  the  effort  expended  when  the  congrega- 


gathering  a  few  days  later. 


tion,  who  have  now  purchased  the  Dorchester 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  move  to  their  new 


The  festival  committee  of  our  Sunday-school  quarters,  and  which  will  be  occupied  as  soon  as 
carried  out  with  marked  success  the  following  necessary  repairs  are  made.  This  change  will 
plan :  Letters  were  written  to  the  young  people  be-  denomination  a  ^nding  in  South  Boston 

f  .  .  ,  .  t  r .  .  among  sisti'r  churches  which  it  never  could  have 

longing  to  the  congregation  who  were  absent  in  at-  j  2^  location 


tendance  upon  school  or  college,  inviting  them  to 
prepare  essays  and  readings  on  selected  topics  for 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  following  circular  recent- 


the  home  festival  in  Christmas  week.  They  met  ly  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Presbyte^  of 
with  a  hearty  response.  These,  with  music,  vocal  New  York,  sufficiently  explains  itself,  and  will  at 

and  instrumental,  a  short  talk  by  the  pastor,  and  ‘‘’t meetings 

,  now  being  held  in  our  churches : 

a  declamation  or  two  by  younger  boys,  filled  a  ^lear  Christian  Friends ;  In  presenting  to  you  the 
pleasant  programme,  ending  by  furnishing  to  each  names  of  the  churches  in  which  services  are  to  be 
teacher  in  the  Sundfty-sckool  a  box  of  candy,  a  held  during  the  month  of  January,  we  desire  to  ex- 
VT  1-  .  j  j  press  our  thanks  for  the  cooperation  of  your  pray- 

New  Years  card,  and  a  spng  of  holly  for  ^ch  progress  of  the  work. 

member  of  the  class.  In  this  way  the  Sunaay-  encourag^  to  continue  in  the  carrying 

school  secured  the  aid  of  the  absent  ones,  and  the  out  of  the  plan,  believing  that  in  so  doing,  the  or- 
family  unity  was  promoted.  Thus  a  senior  from  dinary  methods  of  church  labor  will  receive  im- 
ww  ^  .1  «  /N  11  TT  1  petus,  and  our  minds  be  familiarized  With  aggres- 

Hamilton  College,  a  sophomore  from  Cornell  Uni-  giyg  work  as  the  normal  condition  of  Christian  life, 
versity,  a  senior  and  a  sophomore  from  Elmira  The  work  of  the  last  month,  prosecuted  in  the 
College,  a  sophomore  from  Vassar  College,  and  a  midst  of  many  interruptions  and  pleasant  distrnc- 

_ tions,  has  nevertheless  about  it  evidences  of  divine 

Btudentof  Greylock  Institute.  Massachusetts,  wero  churches  do  not  regret  the  time  and 

welcomed  home,  and  were  not  too  proud  to  ideriti-  labor  spent  upon  these  special  services.  They 
fy  themselves  with  the  home  Sunday-school  inter-  have  the  consciousness  of  liaving  made  hearty  and 

honest  endeavor  to  tell  to  friends  and  neighbors 
■  ^  ...  u  u  1  !*  j  the  story  of  personal  salvation  through  the  Lord 

The  pastor  of  the  same  church  invited  his  people  Christ.  If  no  other  result  follows,  this  coii- 

to  a  reception  at  his  home  on  the  evening  of  New  gciousness  of  duty  done  abiding  in  the  heart  of  the 
Year’s  day.  It  was  a  delightful  reunion,  and  with  Church,  will  be  a  well  spring  of  satisfaction.  But 
new  hope  both  pastor  and  people  enter  upon  the  conveSn^of  ^^uls 

year,  and  go  up  together  to  the  Week  of  Prayer.  month  of  January  is  a  favorable  month  of 

In  this  game  church  the  Sunday  evening  service  the  year  for  such  work  as  we  propose, 
is  to  be  somewhat  modified  at  the  b^inning  of  the  The  Christian  world  is  at  prayer  in  this  first 

_ _ _ _ K.,  1^  i„  1.1,-  week  of  the  new  year.  Many  revivals  have  dated 

year.  Ihe  congregation  wi  1  be  led  in  the^rvice  ..  Prayer.”  Let  us  pray  and  ex- 

of  song  by  a  chorus  choir,  using  the  Gospel  Hymns,  2)ect  that  the  work  of  grace,  already  begun,  will 
and  the  first  fifteen  minutes  will  be  devoted  to  be  deepened  and  made  vehement  in  the  coming 

Binging.  An  earnest  invitation  has  been  given  to  months.  ^  ,  .  . 

.  .  _ j  *1^  We  ask  you  to  remember  the  following  churches 

non-church-goers  to  attend  these  servic^,  and  to  ^jie  public  and  family  prayers,  and  to  plead  with 
accept  the  freedom  of  the  sanctuary .  It  is  expect-  Qod  in  their  behalf  in  your  private  devotions,  viz : 
ed  that  the  sermon  will  be  short,  and  of  the  nature  Sprino-street  Church,  on  Spring  street,  near 
of  a  direct  address  to  those  who  are  not  Christians.  Varick.  Services  every  evening  during  the  Week 
.  ji.  11.  1  nu  I  *  Ti.  of  Prayer,  at  8  P.  M.,  and  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 

inviting  them  to  Christ.  It  is  hoped  that  such  Thursday  evenings  thereafter. 

spiritual  Interest  will  be  developed  as  will  call  for  Central  Church,  on  57th  street,  near  Broad- 
the  appointment  of  an  “after  meeting”  for  in-  way.  Services  every  afternoon  at  4  P.  M.,  and 
quirers.  Is  not  the  harvest  ready  for  the  reapers  ?  evening  at  8  P.  M  during  the  Week  of 

T  V  Prayer,  and  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 

HornemTiiie.  Jan.  1,1886.  N.  evenings  thereafter. 

wRnM  wnivTANA  University  Place  Church,  corner  10th  street 

KKura  and  University  Place.  Services  every  Sabbath, 

This  is  the  22d  day  of  December,  and  we  have  as  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings,  at 
yet  no  Winter  worthy  the  name.  The  sun  shines  8  P.  M. 


Poughkeepsie. — The  Presbyterian  church  in  meinorial  windows, 

Poughkeeepsie  (Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  pastor)  receiv^  ^  H  warfrr^  thil  ehi.r^h^tTv 
to  its  communion  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year*  .  ,  Rnmnn  Cafi,  r  P®^‘ 

thirty-two  members,  four  by  letter  and  twenty-  ' He  subsequently 
eight  by  profession,  making  an  addition  in  seven  returned,  however,  to  his  first  love, 
months  of  seventy.  -  *  <  - - - 

Hornellsville.— Mr.SmithOrdway,  astudentat  NEW  publications. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  who  had  charge  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  co..  New  York :  CorresnoTidAn 
of  the  services  of  “Hartshorn  Chapel”  last  ®an^  ciesol  Faith  and  views  of  Madame  Guyon.  ACompara- 
mer,  was  present  at  a  recent  chapel  reunion,  and  Power  and  Place  of  Faith  in  the 

received  a  Christmas  gift  of  a  set  of  the  Commen-  f  By  Henry  T.Cheever. 

fries  0l  Matthew  H«nr>-.  cKS 

Middletown.— The  First  Presbyterian  Churcn  Loui8H.Jordan,  B.D.,pastoroftheEr8kineChurch,Mon- 

of  this  village,  at  a  church  meeting  held  Dec.  7th,  Ueal.  Skiifni  Susy.  A  Book  for  Fairs  and  Bazaars.  By 

1885,  extended  a  unanimous  call  to  Rev.  Thorny  Pntnnm'a  oa  w 

Gordon  of  Alton,  Ill.,  to  become  its  pastor,  the  ^  ^ Je®  P^ml  Sy’s^Thlrlen^yTha”^^^^^ 

pulpit  having  been  vacant  since  the  resignation  of  Brothers  New  t  , T  . 

the  Rev.  John  R.  Lewis,  'lj}ich  took  effect  toe  firet  Llbra^^.  Unfairly  Won,  a  Novel  “"Nannfe'powe?  aDon®. 

Sunday  in  October  last.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  ou  oghue.  England  under  Gladstone,  1880-1885.  by  Justin 

New  Year’s  telegraphed  to  the  Session  his  ac-  HuuRy  M,p.,  author  of  “An  outline  of  Irish 

ceptance,  which  was  followed  the  next  day  by  the 

receipt  of  a  letter  stating  that  he  would  commence  ygnSon,  by  Titus  Munson  coan,  m.d^  Tire^iaT and*om^lr 
his  labors  the  first  of  February.  He  comes  highly  Poems,  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  D.c.L.,p.l.  intbeMld- 
recom  mended  as  one  earnest  in  the  work  of  the  die  Wateh,  Sea  Stories,  by  W.  CInrk  Russell.  The  Bachelor 
ministry,  an  able  preacher,  an  excellent  pastor, 

and  with  a  record  where  he  has  labored  of  build-  Tethron  k  ueetee .  -Phe  _ _ .  .  . 

ing  up  the  churcli  spiritually  and  numerically.  Abbey,  studies  in  Engi?8h  HUtory.^By  Rosl 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard  of  New  York  has  been  sup-  illustrated.  Boys’  Heroes.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale! 

plying  the  pulpit  for  the  past  three  Sabbaths  with  Beading  Union  Library. 

great  acceptance,  large  congregations  greeting  him  Band,  McNally  &  oo.,  Chicago :  By  a  Way  that  they  knew 
at  all  services.  By  A.  A.  Wellington. 

Ronr's  fw-xnv  Per  P  p  Prwineh  nf  Sndiis  FowIot  k  Wells  Co.,  New  York:  A  Lucky  Waif.  A  Story 
SODUS  C^TRE.  Rev.  R.  P.  Branch  of  bodu^  for  Mothers  of  Home  and  school  Life.  By  Ellen  E.  Kenyon. 

who  supplies  this  church  has  been  holding  sp^  ^Iglow  &  Main,  New  York:  Christian  Carols  for  the 

cial  revival  services  the  last  three  weeks,  wnicti  chapel  and  Fireside.  Etiited  by  m.  w.  Stryker. 

are  attended  with  a  growing  interest,  and  will  be  pamphlets :  The  Gulf  stream.  Twice  a  Year.  Pensaco- 

continued  for  the  present.  la,  Fla. - Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Children’s 

i V A  ,  TLIq  ohiipeh  poeanflv  mflJA  nas-  Aid  Society,  November.  1885.  New  York.— —Exercises  of 

LANANDAIGUA.  1  hls  church,  recently  maae  pas  inauguration  of  Homer  Baxter  Sprague,  President  of  Mills 

torless  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice,  has  college,  Alameda  County,  Cal.  Oct.  24, 1885. - Commem- 

extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Faunce,  D.D.,  oratlve  volume  in  Connection  with  the  Seventy-nfih  Aunl- 
of  Lowville,  and  the  call  has  been  accepted  by  him,  ****  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 

subject  to  the  action  of  Utica  and  Geneva  Presby-  ®‘*“  Beid  in  Boston  oct.  13-16, 1886. 

teries  If  the  wav  he  found  elonr  ha  will  hpffin  la-  Magazines:  The  Presbyterian  Review.  The  American 
lenes.  II  me  waj  oe  louna  clear,  ne  win  oegin  la  of  Science,  January.  1886;  established  by  Benja- 

bor  with  this  church  Feb.  I.  min  Sllliman  in  1818.  The  Andover  Review.  The  English 

Clyde. — Additions  to  this  church,  under  pastor  P®®’™,!®’ 

Bates’  faithful  labors,  were  made  at  the  late  com-  American  AgricuitSriltXnSiry  ThI  Chlutoiiqua 
munion.  Only  two  communions  have  passed  in  December,  1«85.  Treasure-Trove,  December.  1886.  The 
this  church  during  his  term  of  five  anda  half  years  Manufacturer  and  Builder  and  Quarrying  Journal,  De- 
at  which  there  have  not  been  accessions  to  the  “”*T^'®*fiu8trlt^?S5\?^®by  rrSl'Mar^i^a*"^ 
cnurch.  Science,  Dec.  25th,  1885.  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  January, 

SrOTTSVILLE.  —  An  interesting  feature  of  the  JSSC-  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Life  illustrated; 
Christmas  service  in  this  church  was  the  presenta-  g®, Montol|,S^nua®ry.'iS8'6.’ 

tion  of  a  valuable  gift  to  Rev.  L,  W,  Billington,  an  cember,  1886;  Young  men's  Christian  Association,  Newark, 
aged,  honorably  retired  minister  of  the  place,  who  N.  J.  The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Beview,  January,  1886. 
responded  to  the  presentation  in  a  very  pleasant  ^  ^ 

way. 

PiTTSFORD.— Mrs.  Close,  wife  of  the  pastor,  re-  JlMdUrriSOm* 

ceived  several  valuable  gifts  in  silver  and  other 

articles  at  the  Christmas  meeting  in  this  church.  Bubll— Cann— At  Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec.  29th,  1886,  by 

.1  •  i  u  J*  Bushnell  of  Fairfield,  Ct.,  assisted  by  Rev. 

Goshen.  The  Pr^byterian  society*  (over  which  Beeber  and  Rev.  8.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  Miss  Louise 

the  venerable  Rev.  Dr,  Snodgrass,  now  in  his  90th  h.  Cann,  youngwt  daughter  of  Rev.  T,  M.  Cann,  to 
year,  has  labored  for  thirty-six  years)  last  week  Mr.  Walter  G.  Buell,  both  of  Scranton,  Pa. 


clear  and  warm  from  day  to  day,  so  that  our  wea¬ 
ther  has  been  rather  like  May  than  December. 
On  the  15th  of  last  March  the  first  wild  fiowers 


North  Church,  comer  9th  Avenue  and  Slst 
street.  Services  every  Sabbatii,  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Thursday  evenings,  at  8  P.  M. 
Thibteenth-street  Church,  145  West  Thir- 


I  will  speak  in  this  of  the  Church  news. 

The  Ladies  Missionary  Society  of  our  Church  at 
Miles  City  are  evidently  determined  to  take  no 


backward  steps  in  their  mission  work.  Last  year  shipping  in  72d  street  near  Lexington  avenue, 
they  raised  fully  8100  for  the  cause,  but  a  few  days  have  given  a  unatdmous  ^11  to  Rev.  DaWd  G.  Wy- 


ago  they  gave  an  entertainment  which  brought 
them  $113.  Their  pastor  having  been  appointed 


His  people. 


Buell— CiNN-At  Scranton,  Pa.,  Dec.  29th,  1886,  by 
Rev.  J.  E.  Bushnell  of  Fairfield,  Ct.,  assisted  by  Rev. 
T.  R.  Beeber  and  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  Miss  Louise 


Beattlis* 


were  picked  on  the  neighboring  foot-hills,  and  now  teenth  street.  Services  every  night  during  tlie 

after  nine  months  have  passed  away  the  pansies  ®  >, 

r  ,  m  •  4.1.  Harlem  Church,  125th  street,  near  Madison 

are  still  blooming  out  of  doors.  To  be  sure  toe  Avenue.  Services  every*  Sabbath,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
distant  peaks  are  white  with  snow,  as  they  are  nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  at  8  P.  M. 
in  mid-Summer,  but  the  nearer  foot-hills  and  the  Grace  Chapel,  340  East  22d  street.  Every 
too  ,.™  tor  the  .now  to  re^tn.  But 

lest  my  readers  conclude  that  all  we  have  out  here  day,  and  Thursday  evenings  thereafter, 
is  climate,  I  must  pass  to  other  themes.  As  I  Thibty-fifty-street  Church.  Brick  Church 
have  already  written  of  our  remarkable  harvests.  Chapel,  Thirty-fifth  street,  west  of  7th  Avenue. 
T  „ni  an^ioi.  In  fiiia  nf  fiin  nhnrnh  nn*«  Every  Sabbath,  Tuo^ay,  Wednesday,  and  Tliurs- 


year,  has  labored  for  thirty-six  years)  last  week  Mr.  Walter  G.  Bdkll,  both  of  Scranton,  Pa. 
extended  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  Robert  B*  ^  ^ 

Clark,  Ikte  of  Chicago,  but  now  residing  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  He  on  Sunday  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  pastorate.  Dr.  Snodgrass  has  been  .made  , 

pastor-emeritus.  '  Burt— On  Jan.  2, 1886,  at  Westminster,  Md.,  of  pneu- 

Buffalo.— Dr.  R.  S.  Green  of  the  Lafayette-  monia.  Mart  E.  Burt,  wife  of  John  Burt,  formerly  of 
street  Church  is  preaching  a  “Series  of  sermons  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  aged  50  years. 

on  some  Young  Men  of  the  Bible.”  A  pocket  card  Bull— In  Oakland,  Cal,,  Dec.  Slat,  1885,  Martha 
leafiet  gives  the  titles  of  the  series  as  follows :  Conant  Bull,  aged  3  years  and  4  months,  only  daugh- 
Jan.  3 — The  Young  Man  who  Lived  in  a  Strange  ter  of  Lieut.  J.  H.  Bull,  U. 8.  N.,  and  Kate  Tillman  Bull, 
City;  Jan.  10— The  Young  Man  whose  every  De-  and  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  A.  8.  Williams  of  Detroit, 
sire  was  gratified  ;  Jan.  17 — The  Young  Man  whose  J**®**"  (Little  Patty)  safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
early  Dreams  were  Fulfilled  ;  Jan.  24— The  Young  Arnold— In  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21, 1885,  Mary 
Man  who  Exchanged  a  Crook  for  a  Crown ;  Jan.  Tract  Arnold,  wife  of  the  late  Hezekiali  Arnold,  in 
31— The  Good  Young  Man  who  Made  a  Wrong  toe  7^  year  of  her  age.  She  was  warmly  attached  to 
Choice ;  Feb.  7 — The  Young  Man  who  Tried  to  T®®  ^anqelist,  it  having  ^n  taken  by  ber  father, 
pisp^e  ol  Christ.  A  Isrge  chory  choir  „H1  le^  J“,|f  Tffs“h  I 

in  the  music  of  each  evening.  The  statement  is  almost  blind  she  greatly  enjoyed  the  reading  of  it  until 
made  that  there  are  not  less  than  25,000  young  her  last  sickness, 
men  in  Buffalo,  and  it  is  well  added  that  “to  save 

them  from  sin,  from  shame,  from  death — to  make  - - - - 

of  them  men,  honest  and  true— is  peculiarly  the 

work  of  the  Church.”  Emphatically  so.  ^ 


day  evenings,  at  7 :45. 

THE  presbytery’s  COMMITTEE. 
New  York  City. — The  Presbyterian  church  wor- 


lle,  pastor  of  the  Canal-street  Church  in  this  city. 
Lockpobt. — The  congregation  of  the  First  Pres- 


TA-  X.  -4  1  1  in  1  Au  1  41  iT .  1.  u  byterian  Church  occupied  their  accustomed  pews 

Preebj*terial  Missionary,  the  relation  which  has  ,^^2,^  first  time  in  that  fine  edifice  since  its  thor- 
existed  so  pleasantly  for  nearly  four  years  must  ough  renovation,  on  Sabbatii  morning,  Dec.  27th. 
be  severed.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  have  that  The  musical  part  of  the  services,  morning  and 

pastorate  close  with  an  out-pouring  of  God’s  Spirit,  reference  toChristmas.andin- 

.  ,4  eluded  a  piece  composeil  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 

in  which  the  pastor  welcomed  seven  persons  into  Babcock.  The  sermon  made  fitting  refer- 

the  Church  on  profession  of  faith.  The  church  is  enoe  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
not  to  be  left  vacant,  as  Rev.  T.  C.  Armstrong  of  church,  and  closed  with  a  genuine  surprise.  It 

Ke,  T.co™,  Teriitor,-,  I,  coming  U,  S“);,nr’Sm“rr‘p':SlJ7g?S 

enter  in  at  once.  •  tions  made  payable  by  the  Ist  of  July  next,  in  a 

The  Presbj*terlal  Missionaiy  begins  his  work  by  brief  but  happy  speech,  full  of  humorous  but  tell- 
oiganizinga  church  at  Anaconda.  This  town,  now  ^**8  points,  he  stated  that  he  had  not  disclosed  his 
,  ,  1  4u  m  14  u  „  1  1—4  purpose  to  any  one,  lest  some  of  them  might  think 

third  in  size  in  the  Territory*,  has  been  almost  thelV  health  Required  a  change  of  air  tnd  they 

wholly  without  the  Gospel.  There  has  been  no  would  not  be  at  the  morning  service ;  that  he  had 
resident  pastor  of  any  denomination,  if  I  mistake  eaten  a  hearty  breakfast  and  could  go  a  long  tims 
not.  President  McMillan  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Groueveld  without  a  dinner  if  it  was  nwessary  to  the  consum- 
.  ,  1.,  41.  ij  <  mation  of  hls  purpose,  which  was  to  have  the 

have  been  preaching  there  as  they  could  from  enter  upon  the  New  Year  with  its  debts 

time  to  time.  paid  and  a  clean  balance  sheet ;  that  the  doors 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  moving  upon  the  hearts  were  secured  and  nobody  could  get  away;  and 
of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Montana.  Some  the  debt  of  tor  church  improvement,  in- 
A  .  J  4-.A_,  4  A  A,.  ,  ,4.  .4,  side  and  out,  could  and  must  be  paid,  but  that  he 

have  confessed  Christ  by  publicly  uniting  with  wanted  $’2500  to  allow  for  “shrinkage”  ;  and  final¬ 


ly  that  as  he  had  got  the  church  so  well  cornered. 


The  year  just  closing  has  been  one  of  blessing  to  the  best  thing  it  could  do  was  to  meet  the  ohliga- 

the  church  at  Bozeman  in  a  material  point  of  view.  they  '^®‘*ld  expr^s  their  gratifl- 

_  ..A  4,  4  A  T>  J  A  A  J  cation  by  closing  the  services  with  the  doxology ; 

Contributions  to  the  Boards  have  been  made  ac-  2}ut  the  pastor  added  facetiously  “there  will  be 
cording  to  the  schedule  in  the  Minutes,  so  that  no  music  if  you  don’t  meet  it.”  The  best  state  of 
Board  will  be  slighted  this  year,  we  think.  The  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  during  his  brief  address, 

..41,.  ^ 4K~  «_4,4  A..,.  and  at  its  close  the  blanks  were  distributed  through 

salary  is  paid  promptly  on  the  first  day  of  each  audience,  and  in  a  very*  brief  time  they  were 

month.  Last  week  the  remaining  debt  of  $404  on  collected  and  the  result  ascertained.  As  the  end 
the  parsonage  was  paid  off.  Two  years  ago  the  was  approached,  the  smiles  of  the  accountants  were 
church,  having  less  than  fifty  members,  built  a  prophetic  of  the  announcement  made  in  a  most  joy- 
4i  J  .4  1  A  11  IJ  ful  manner,  when  the  pastor  took  the  platform  and 

manse  costing  $3000,  and  now  it  is  wholly  paid  “We  will  sing  the  doxology*  to  something  over 
for.  The  ladies  realized  at  a  fair  given  last  week  thirty-one  hundred  dollars.”  The  coup  d'etat  of 
$632,  of  which  $547  was  clear  gain.  If  all  fairs  the  pastor  was  most  skilfully  planned,  and  the 
were  conducted  as  this  one  was,  I  cannot  see  how  ready  rwponse  by  his  ^ople  must  be  accepted  as 
.  J  4  4A  T  4A.  unmistakable  proof  of  the  mutual  esteem  existing 
any  objection  could  be  made  to  them.  In  this  one  between  them.  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type, 
there  was  no  grab-bag,  ring-cake,  nor  anything  we  have  learned  that  there  was  an  error  in  the 
approaching  chance.  Things  beautiful  and  useful  footings  of  the  sum  collected,  and  that  the  actual 
were  made  with  needle  and  brush,  and  a  fair  price  amount  was  $2860. 

placed  on  them,  for  which  they  were  sold.  Re-  Ee  BoY.-Pastor  W  W.  Totheroh  is  out  with  a 
.  .  4  ,  4A  .  4  ,-4  .  .  A  J  seasonable  leafiet  giving  the  past  years  church 

freshments  of  the  best  quality  were  furnished  i.0(5ord^  with  some  additional  matter  pertinent  to 
upon  the  principle  of  value  received.  There  was  the  time.  Twenty-one  individuals  have  been  re- 
not  a  jar  or  jealousy  manifest.  Indeed,  not  only  ceived  to  the  communion  of  the  First  Church  on 

did  no  harm  result,  but  we  are  convinced  that 

,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  been  dismissed  to  other  churches,  and  there  have 

much  good  was  done  in  a  social  way.  The  mem-  been  seven  deaths.  A  goodly*  number  of  adults 
hers  of  the  church  and  congregation  were  brought  and  children  have  been  baptized.  This  Is  a  good 
nearer  together,  intimacies  were  formed,  and  point  under  the  head  of  “  Practical  Suggestions”  : 
friendships  with  non-church-going  people.  I  know  “  Wh‘l®  we  may  look  with  favor  u^n^evangoli- 
^  -XA  4  A  .4A4.4®*!  churches,  and  wish  them  God-speed,  vet  we 

of  much  good  done,  and  I  have  to  hear  of  the  first  ought  to  cultivate  a  high  esteem  for  our  particular 
hint  at  any  harm.  church.”  Relative  to  “Non-Churchgoers”  we 

If  we  can  turn  the  energy*  which  has  accom-  read;  “It  is  a  question  whether  sufficient  careful 

p.l.h,<,  «.  1»  .  ,e„p,„l  w.,  inu,  .  .plri.u.1  S“hir.5/cSVplr<Z'SX.'’" 

line,  we  belle\e  God  will  bless  us  spiritually  as  He  duty  in  reference  to  these  people.  Shall  it  not  be 
has  temporally.  There  are  already  good  tokens,  discharged  ?  Let  us  be  more  thoughtful  to  Invite 
For  two  months  the  audiences  have  quite  filled  ^^^ose  who  have  no  church  home,  to  come  with  us. 

..  .  _ A  41..v4,.>  >  _i— 4.4.4 —4.4.11,.  .11 4.4. _ 4  It  may  then  be  our  privilege  to  hear  much  oftener 

the  church,  and  these  are  almost  wholly  distinct,  the  welcome  testimony  “I  was  glad  when  thev  said 

In  the  morning  the  membership  and  the  regular  unto  me  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”  Of 


supporters  compose  the  audience  chiefly,  but  in  “The  New  Manse ”  it  is  said:  “  During  the  Sum- 
the  evening  our  larger  congregations  gather,  com-  Fall  a  manse  was  erwt^  that  does  great 

.  ,  4  ,,  ,  ...  _4  J  T  J  J  credit  to  our  congregation.  It  is  of  Queen  Anne 

posed  almost  entirely  of  the  unconverted.  Indeed,  commodious  and  convenient.  On  Tuesday, 

if  those  who  come  in  the  morning  should  all  come  Nov.  19th,  the  members  of  the  pastor's  family  re¬ 
in  the  evening,  there  would  be  insufficient  room,  moved  to  the  new  house.  There  are  many*  who 
For  the  last  three  Sabbath  evenings  the  services  will  ever  cherish  delightful  memorises  assoclatt^ 
^  ^  „  ,  rriA  44  41  A  with  the  former  manse.  For  a  number  of  years  it 

have  been  especially  solemn.  The  attention  has  Yi,.jjg  ^.he  pastor’s  home— the  scene  of  his  prayers 
been  most  earnest.  Invitations  were  extended  on  and  tears,  hie  hopes  and  fears.  Its  door  has  been 
two  of  these  evenings  to  the  unconverted,  to  man-  open  for  those  who  needed  a  pastor  s  help,  and  for 

ifwit  a  H««lre  to  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  desired  to  promote  a  pastor’s  joy.  It 

ifest  a  desire  to  become  new  creatures  in  Clirtst  ^  welcome  for  all,  young  and  old. 

Jesus,  but  with  no  response.  But  in  these  last  features  the  new  manse  will  be 

One  man  dropped  in  to  our  service  a  few  Sab-  only  a  successor  to  the  old.  Its  door  shall  swing 
baths  ago  who  had  not  been  in  church  forta*enty-  just  m  readily,  and  the  greeting  to  the  visitor 

..  . .  A  A  J _ 4,„444i  _ _ _  shall  be  just  as  cordial.  As  to  the  general  pro- 

three  years;  another  who  had  passed  8e>enteen  ^^2d  “Our  church  service  have  been 

without  visiting  God’s  house ;  another  who  had  well  sustained  both  by  a  large  attendance  and  a 
been  once  in  eleven  years,  and  bad  become  stub-  deep  interest.  Our  membership  has  had  a  steady 
bornly  opposed  to  churches,  comes  now  legularly,  growth,  so  that  t^ay  irith  all  the  changes  caused 
.  ..  4  4A  4  A  A  -  1  4  J  by  removals  and  by  death,  it  numbers  more  than  a 

is  reading  the  Bible,  regrets  that  he  has  neglected  hundred  above  what  it  was  three  years  ago,  it  be- 
these  privileges,  and  said  to  me  “I  wish  there  ing  now  370.  While  in  contributions  for  congrega- 
were  services  several  times  a  week.”  That  he  may  tional  purposes  and  for  outside  benevolence,  there 

soon  be  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  is  my  advance.”  The  fact 

OW14  lAA  444„>.g  J  jg  ^^210  homo  of  one  of  our  best  educa- 

prayer.  tional  institutions  for  young  women,  adds  greatly 

The  greatest  lack  I  see  in  my  ministry,  is  con-  to  the  influence  and  also  to  the  responsibility  of 
vlcUon  of  sin.  There  seems  to  be  so  little  of  it!  the  pastoral  office  in  that  beautiful  rural  town. 
X.-AI1  A  I  A.,..,  4A4.— ,  o,...  .4,  44,  That  it  is  now  being  filled  with  ability  and  success 

W  hlle  you  who  work  where  there  are  so  many  to  ,g  ^  ^^tifleation  to  many  there  and  elsewhere. 

sUnd  with  each  other  and  encourage  each  other  Flats.-Rov.  S.  D.  Jewell  has  just  returned 

are  being  blessed,  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  us  who  from  his  European  trip,  and  has  with  renewed  en- 
(humanly  speaking)  toil  alone.  We  ministers  are  ergy  entered  upon  his  pastoral  work. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Caldwell. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  place  held  on  New 
Year’s,  the  gratifj’lng  announcement  was  made 
that  the  recent  effort  to  lift  the  floating  debt, 
amounting  to  $8500,  had  been  entirely  successful. 
As  the  mortgage  is  now  ade(iuately  anticipated, 
and  it  Is  hop^  will  be  canceled  during  the  present 
year,  the  church  looks  forward  with  unfeigned  re^ 
joicing.  The  trial  has  been  long,  and  the  burden 
heavy,  since  the  completion  of  the  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture  in  1875 ;  but  the  night  has  at  length  passed, 
and  the  day  fully  dawned.  The  cost  of  the  church 
when  the  mortgage  shall  have  been  lifted,  will 
reach  about  $90,000.  The  courage  of  the  people 
in  coming  up  again  and  again  to  the  work  of  debt- 
liquidation,  has  been  almost  unexampled.  Their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Berry,  feels  an  honest  pride 
in  his  people’s  achievements.  For  the  past  two 
months  the  interest  in  the  services  of  the  church 
has  greatly  deepeneil,  and  all  are  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  of  a  wlde8i>read  revival. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meadville. — The  First  Church  has  come  from 
under  the  hand  of  the  painter  greatlj*  beautified 
within.  “  Honoring  the  house  of  God  ”  was  Pas¬ 
tor  E.  P.  Sprague’s  theme  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
reoccupation.  This  honored  church  is  steadily 
growing  under  his  ministry,  now  of  about  four 
years’  duration. 

OHIO. 

Steubenville.— The  First  Church  (Dr.  Grimes 
pastor),  which  was  nearly  or  quite  wrecked  a  year 
ago  by  a  storm  of  wind,  is  just  now  coming  from 
under  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  a  handsomer 
structure  than  ever  before.  There  was  a  feeling 
of  depression  in  view  of  the  ruin,  and  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  repair  it,  hut  this  gave  way  as  soon 
as  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work. 

MICHIGAN. 

Three  River.s.— This  church  rejoices  in  having 
a  pastor  after  a  long  and  trying  vacancy.  The 
Kalamazoo  Presbytery  met  there  Dec.  29th,  and 
received  Mr.  George  C.  Frost,  a  licentiate  of  De¬ 
troit  Presbytery,  who  had  a  unanimous  cull  to  the 
pastorate.  After  a  very  satisfactory  examination, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed.  Rev.  J.  Anderson 
presided ;  Rev.  C  N.  Frost,  brother  of  the  pastor- 
elect,  preached  the  sermon ;  Dr.  W.  A.  McCorkle 
of  Ypsilanti  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  A. 
Ranney  charged  the  people  and  offered  the  ordain¬ 
ing  prayer.  The  young  pastor  is  cordially  wel¬ 
comed,  and  bright  hopes  are  inspired  that  a  pros¬ 
perous  ministry*  is  before  him ;  that  there  will  he 
enlargement  and  growth — a  breaking  forth  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  j.  a.  r. 

Monroe. — The  Rev.  W.  W.  Newell,  jr.,  a  former 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Monroe,  with 
his  wife  spent  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year  at  Mon¬ 
roe,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  McAll 
Mission  in  Paris,  for  the  help  of  which  he  is  now 
enlisted. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  new  year  has  begun  at  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  pastor) 
most  auspiciously.  Sixty-four  were  added  to  its 
roll  on  Sabbath,  3d  inst.,  as  members  and  communi-'’ 
cants.  Of  this  goodly  number  thirty-four  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  examination.  This  church  has  emerged 
from  the  fire  of  a  year  ago,  as  to  its  spacious  edi¬ 
fice,  much  more  comely  than  before,  and  we  trust 
it  has  now  entered  upon  a  year  of  increase  and 
blessing  beyond  ail  former  experience. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Jubilee  Year  in  a  Church  in  Connecticut. — 
Their  new  manual,  just  issued,  states :  “  The  Con¬ 
gregational  church  of  South  Norwalk  is  one  of  the 
many  off-shoots  from  the  parent  stock  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Norwalk”  (founded  in 
1652).  It  was  constituted  by  a  colony  of  sixty-four 
members  of  that  church,  Jan.  3d,  1M6.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  church  was  the  next  day.  Accord¬ 
ingly  jubilee  exercises  were  held  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  January  3d  and  4th,  consisting  of  lessons 
read  and  prayers  offered  by  the  only  surviving  ex¬ 
pastor,  Rev.  H.  N.  Dunning,  and  the  present  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ross;  singing  by  the  choir,  Sunday- 
school,  and  congregation ;  historical  sermon  by 
the  pastor,  and  jubilee  collection.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  there  was  a  joint  communion  service  of  the 
Norwalk  and  South  Norwalk  churches,  conducted 
by  ex-pastor  Dunning  and  Rev.  Edward  Anderson, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and  ministered  by  the 
deacons  of  the  two  churches.  At  night  there  were 
historical  services.  On  Monday  night  there  was  a 
meeting  for  reminiscences  and  fellowship,  with 
brief  addresses  by  the  ex-pastor.  Rev.  Edward  An¬ 
derson,  Rev.  James  W.  Hubbell  of  Fairfield  East 
Consociation,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.D.,  former 
member. 

EPISCOPAL. 

New  Y'obk  City. — St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church 
is  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  fronting  Hudson  street, 
which  street  a  little  further  up  becomes  Eighth 
avenue.  It  is  a  square,  heavy  corniced,  brick 
structure,  and  quite  unpretentious;  hut  like  its 
neighbors,  the  Bedford-street  Methodist  and  Bap¬ 
tist  Churches  (the  latter  of  which  is  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Judson),  and  a  little  further  down  the  old 
Spring-street  Presbyterian  Church,  its  pews  were 
occupied  by  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens,  as 
w*ell  as  the  less  favored,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
This  historical  church,  like  the  others  named,  still 
does  a  good  w*ork,  and  many  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
of  its  calamity.  The  damage,  about  $15,000,  is, 
however,  fully  covered  l>y  insurance.  The  walls 
are  not  injured.  The  organ,  worth  about  $3000, 
was  completely  ruined,  and  the  chancel  was  wreck¬ 
ed.  Recently  $’2000  had  been  expended  in  fresco 
work  and  various  repairs,  all  of  which  will  have  to 
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j  THE  H-ARK  OF  THE  NEXT  BEVITAL.  1 

;The  Bev.  Dr.  William  M.  Taylor  has  recent¬ 
ly  intimated  that  the  next  revival  should  be 
one  of  giving,  saying  that  each  revival  in  our 
land  had  some  one  noted  feature.  That  of 
1857  was  great  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  outpour¬ 
ed.  Before  that  in  the  century,  the  occasions 
t^en  gloriously  common  were  attended  with 
converting  might.  The  more  recent  meetings 
held  by  Mr.  Moody,  were  distinguished  by  in- 
ofeased  study  of  the  Word.  May  it  now  be  a 
revival  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  oulrigM  giving. 

The  thing  does  not  need  argument,  but  em¬ 
phasis.  It  is  worthy  of  profound  thought, 
that  a  season  long  continued  of  quickened 
life  so  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  be¬ 
queathed  unto  the  whole  Church,  that  nothing 
deemed  of  value  in  this  day  of  great  accumu¬ 
lations  of  wealth,  should  be  withheld  from 
Christ. 

Such  an  epoch  should  come  once  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church.  There  have  been  instances 
looking  like  this,  but  not  by  a  purified  and  il¬ 
lumined  people.  Scarce  one  thousand  years 
ago  wealth  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Qhurch,  but  not  through  motives  sanctified. 
The  mUsters  and  costly  structures  then  built 
in  the  old  world,  may  be  said  to  be  architec¬ 
turally  the  joy  of  many  generations,  but  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth  was  not  thereby 
advanced  or  enhanced.  There  have  been  gold¬ 
en  eras  of  giving  of  life  and  blood,  of  men  and 
prayers,  but  never  since  following  Pentecost 
has  there  been  such  an  universal,  all-pervad¬ 
ing,  spiritually-intelligent  outpouring  of  the 
holy  grace  of  giving,  of  actual  treasure  in  mo¬ 
neys,  as  is  prayed  for  here  and  there,  that  it 
might  come,  and  come  quickly.  Such  a 
strangely-blessed  season  should  come  and  be 
our  heritage,  here  and  now,  even  apart  from 
the  great  stress  of  debt  now  like  iron  in  the 
aouls  of  our  Secretaries.  Even  despite  the  fact 
that  so  urgent  calls,  and  so  many  open  doors, 
await  our  Presbyterian  activities.  Of  course 
it  is  timely,  and  the  Church’s  importunity  has 
evdr  been  God’s  opportunity ;  but  this  is  not 
the  argument— the  mighty  need  and  sacred 
thing  itself,  would  embody  so  much  that  we 
need. 

Brethren,  please  add  to  these  reflections  as 
the  thought  of  such  a  revival  has  its  iierfect 
work  in  your  own  ministries.  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  the  Week  of  Prayer;  but  we 
should  not  limit  our  prayers  to  any  time.  The 
spirit  of  i>rayer  need  not  wait  for  some  one 
shrine  whereon  to  poiir  its  gifts.  It  can  begin 
wherever  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
opens  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  so  that 
we  may  know  “  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory.” 

There  is  no  need  te  call  in  or  wait  for  some 
revivalist,  or  evangelist.  No  revival  could  be¬ 
gin  with  greater  spontaneity  in  each  church. 
“Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.”  We  have  been  harnessed  to  months 
and  seasons,  and  even  to  one  measurement 
of  the  word  and  thought  of  revival,  not  to 
speak  of  methods.  This  will  deliver  us  unto 
a  blessed  liberty  as  sons  of  God.  It  will 
t>e  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  this  busy,  driving,  money-getting  age,  as 
something  seriously  at  variance  with  Mam¬ 
mon.  It  would  be  very  strange,  even  mysteri¬ 
ous,  though  all  the  more  evident  of  God.  It 
is  in  the  natural  order  uf  the  Church’s  prog- 
,ress.  “Howbeit  that  is  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural,  afterwards 
that  which  is  spiritual.”  If  the  mission  age 
came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  even  now  is 
become  an  accepted,  undeniable  condition  of 
an  indwelling  life,  this  revival  is  first  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  idea  of  missions,  and  the  victo- 
'  rious  outcome  of  missions,  has  one  vital  need, 

•  one  essential  intervening,  interwoven.  The 
world’s  evangelization  awaits  a  certain  some¬ 
thing  transpiring  in  the  Church.  It  is  the 
kind  of  a  revival  the  world  will  believe  in,  and 
oorre8iK>ndingly  honor.  It  cannot  apprehend 
the  things  that  are  spiritually  discerned ;  but 
such  a  movement  ablaze  in  the  life  of  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  and  little  children,  would 
aid  men  in  the  world  to  ponder  over  and  stand 
In  awe  of  the  power  that  could  effectually  stir 
a  whole  people  to  such  a  mission.  Men  see  in 
the  tremendous  accretion  of  money  by  the 
Romish  system,  a  cause  and  an  effect — giving 
as  an  act  of  merit-purchase,  so  much  for  so 
much ;  but  in  this  as  a  sacrifice  consumed,  an 
ever-lifting  volume  of  incense  unto  the  cause 
qf  Christ  for  Christ’s  sake  alone,  will  tran¬ 
scend  all  meaner  estimates  made  by  the  world. 
It  would  in  iwrt  explain  the  problem  of  God’s 
plan  concerning  the  wealth  recently  acquired 
by  Christian  business  men :  at  least  seem  to 
unfold  the  reason  of  His  great  favor  to  our 
land  — why  our  resources  should  have  just 
come  to  light,  and  have  been  heaped  into  the 
laps  of  men  so  readily.  What  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  which  all  this  was  given  ?  Was  it 
prophetic  of  these  days  when  it  was  once  said 
“  Whea  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  ui)on 
them  ”  ?  The  ease  of  getting  rich  ought  to  have 
some  other  philosophic  answer  than  the  idea 
of  the  same  being  a  temptation  to  men. 

Such  a  revival  would  remove  a  fatal  peril 
from  many  a  godly  man,  and  save  a  whole 
generation  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  are 
already  reversing  Moses’  choice,  in  esteeming 
the  treasures  of  Egypt  greater  riches  than  the 
reproach  of  Christ.  It  is  timely  to  sanctify 
the  whole  thought  of  gain,  and  so  hallow  the 
getting;  indeed,  it  is  sacredly  urgent.  God 
speed  this  revival  for  salvation’s  sake  along 
this  line. 

'  There  is  less  opportunity  for  cant  in  such  a 
season.  The  honest  giver  would  discern  the 
Lord’s  body  sitting  over  against  the  treasury, 
as  He  once  sat  watching  the  people  bringing 
in  their  gifts.  Here  and  there  one  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  “  for  to  be  seen  of  men  ” ;  but  in 
the  bright  light  beating  upon  the  occasion,  in 
the  great,  overwhelming  tribute,  the  false  mo¬ 
tive  would  fail  in  its  effect. 

Such  a  season  of  the  people  doing  sacrifice 
would  unite  all  hearts  in  one  common  bond. 
One  touch  of  sympathy  would  make  all  the 
Church  akin.  The  rich  and  the  poor  would 
m^t  together.  It  would  enlist  the  little  ones ; 
ikHtould  encourage  those  feeble  ones  who  fear 
their  two  mites  do  barely  make  one  far- 
'thlng.  In  this  development  of  the  power  of 
‘the  multitude  alone  would  great  good  be  dune, 
the  force  of  the  Aixtslle’s  word  be  clearly  felt : 
“  Nay,  more  those  things  that  seem  to  be  more 
feeble  are  necessary.” 

Not  to  amplify  beyond  this,  it  can  be  seen  to 
be  needed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  virtue 
of  sacrifice ;  to  show  forth  His  praises ;  to  have 
the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  by  such  a  re¬ 
newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  clarify  the  most 
vivid  and  vittil  principle  in  God’s  service. 

It  is  essential  to  illustrate  the  faith  we  pro¬ 
fess  in  the  express  terms  of  the  market-place. 
It  is  wanted  to  give  a  more  pleasing  expres¬ 
sion  to  holy  ordinances.  It  is  demanded  that 
thereby  the  world’s  taunt  ‘/s  Christianity  dead  ?  ’ 
be  answered  by  such  a  challenge  as  this,  ‘  Look 
at  Missions ! !  ’  And  this  revival  is  first  In  order 
to  Missions,  as  the  near  future  will  iwrtray. 

This  revival  will  insure  the  swiftest,  mighti¬ 
est,  and  most  embracing  results  for  Christ’s 
kingdom  on  the  earth. 

It  will  go  to  the  foundations ;  it  will  reach  to 
heaven;  it  will  confound  the  adversary',  and 
start  the  iiruning-hook ;  it  will  emphasize  that 
most  conditional  of  all  Scripture  sentences. 
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”  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he 
is  none  of  His”;  it  will  embody  and  guaran¬ 
tee  the  life  of  the  Church  for  the  final  struggle, 
and  in  every  channel  and  direction  of  religious 
activity. 

Who  will  be  the  evangel  of  this  revival  ? 
There  have  been  a  few  men  who  have  wrought 
at  this  great  theme  to  the  exclusion  almost  of 
all  others.  Such  men  (and  the  honor  is  now 
due  by  a  divine  law)  as  Thomas  Kane  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  great  apostle  of  giving,  or  rather  the 
John  Baptist  of  a  holy  cause — men  who  have 
been  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  we  repent, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance — may  they 
rejoice  in  seeing  this  blessed  era  now  ushered 
in,  a  revival  of  giving ! 

And  then  it  will  be  none  the  less  a  revival 
after  the  most  hallowed  association,  according 
to  the  best  standard— Pentacostal  or  of  the 
Reformation— and  then  in  turn  be  the  type  of 
other  blessed  seasons  of  like  kind  to  follow  in 
Church  history.  Something  like  this  must 
come.  It  may  seem  prosaic— of  course  it  will 
be  strange ;  but  who  will  dare  to  say  that  “  the 
l>eaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  will  not  be 
exercised  therei>y  ”  ?  There  may  be  heard  the 
ring  of  coin,  but  along  with  that  will  be  heard 
the  new  song  of  deliverance,  and  the  birth-cry 
of  the  new-born  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  will 
be  no  less  conversions  than  followed  the 
preaching  of  godly  men  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  century;  there  will  be  even  more  an  out¬ 
poured  spirit  of  prayer  than  in  1857,  and  the 
Word  of  God  will  receive  new  light  even  more 
and  more  from  the  approaching  of  the  more 
perfect  day.  Joseph  W.  Sanderson. 

Boston,  Mass. 


EVENTIDE  LIGHT. 

I  sit  in  my  study  and  think 
How  the  Master  is  crowning  my  iife, 

How  that  now  on  no  sorrowful  brink 
I  joy  where  His  blessings  are  rife. 

O  long  in  the  pathway  of  doubt, 

In  the  valley  of  failure  and  woe, 

I  wandered  and  wondered  without 
A  foresight  the  future  to  know. 

There  seemed  to  me  no  path  of  light, 

No  end  to  the  throes  of  my  soul ; 

In  a  black  sea  of  death  with  affright, 

I  felt  the  great  waves  o’er  me  roll. 

I  knew  not  that  this  was  the  way 
Of  wisdom  ami  goodness  to  me, 

That  thus  the  kind  Lord  would  display 
His  fatherly  love,  ever  free. 

For  thus  being  chastened  till  sore, 

I  learned  how  to  trust  and  obey. 

How  to  wait  and  endure  and  adore, 

How  to  labor  and  follow  and  pray. 

’Twas  thus  that  I  found  myself  fit 
For  the  higher  and  better  of  life. 

Upon  the  calm  mountains  to  sit 
Ai)ove  all  the  cloud-shapes  of  strife. 

And  thus  I  have  come  to  the  height 
Long  sought  and  attractive  to  me. 

Where  faith  is  resolved  into  sight. 

And  prayers  with  my  praises  agree.  * 

It  is  eventide  now  with  my  soul ; 

There  are  sunsets  of  beauty  at  hand, 

And  the  billows  of  bliss  o’er  me  roll 
From  the  shores  of  the  heavenly  land. 
E’en  though  there  bo  few  of  the  years 
Yet  left  for  my  soul  below, 

Their  joj’S  will  repay  for  the  tears 
Shod  over  my  pathway  of  woe. 

For  I  look  not  behind,  but  before. 

And  see,  where  my  pilgrimage  ends, 

A  light  and  a  life  and  a  store 
Where  earth  with  the  heavenly  blends. 

C.  H.  A.  Bdlkley. 

Howard  rnlverslty. 


DR.  HERRICK  JOHNSON 
Eats  and  Drinks  with  regular  Baptists. 

Tlie  Chicago  Baptists  liave  ‘‘Social  Unions,”  by 
way  of  keeping  up  acquaintance  and  interest,  and 
improving  themselves  in  that  big  city,  and  they 
occasionally  ask  in  brethren  from  the  cold  of  out¬ 
side  denominations,  and  when  they  are  warmed 
and  fed,  listen  to  them,  albeit  unbaptized  after  tlie 
regular  Baptist  mode.  Dee.  8th  they  came  togetli- 
er  in  good  numbers  at  half  past  si.x  at  the  Grand 
Pacific  hotel,  and  iu  tlie  face  of  a  very  wet  sprin¬ 
kle  without,  which  may  liave  served  to  check,  or 
at  least  dampen,  the  peculiar  Baptist  presunq;- 
tion.  At  any  rate,  they  appear  to  liave  lieen  will¬ 
ing  and  eager  for  any  wisdom  that  niiglit  distil  as 
the  dew,  and  the  gently  sprinkling  showers  from 
Presliyterian  lips,  and  it  was  vouchsafed  unto 
them,  as  we  find  in  the  last  Standard  newspaper : 

After  some  bits  of  pleasant  by-play  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  previous  speakers,  and  after  a  very 
hearty  recognition  of  the  associations  of  early 
years  with  a  Ba]>tist  Sabbath-school,  and  a 
kindly  and  godly  teac-her,  which  were  still 
among  his  most  delightful  memories,  Dr.  John¬ 
son  said  in  sutistanee : 

I  have  been  chiefly  concerned  of  late  in  the 
agitation  now  going  on  in  your  bo<ly  with  refer- 
(‘iice  to  the  matter  of  higher  education  in  this 
city.  We  Presbyterians  have  a  common  inter- 
i*8t  with  you  in  ^1  that  concerns  this  city’s  tru- 
t'st  welfare,  and  we  are  deeply  tlt'sirous  of  see¬ 
ing  this  university  question  settled  by  you  in 
such  a  way  that  a  spirit  shall  be  born  of  the 
movement,  which  shall  permeate  and  surcharge 
the  intense  materialistic  spirit  of  Chicago,  and 
transfonu  and  ennolile  it  with  high  ideals  and 
exemplars.  This  city  needs  uplift  an<l  outpush 
that  shall  take  it  away  from  its  absorbing  at¬ 
tention  to  material  values,  and  break  its  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  regard  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
this  material  life.  To  its  sight  and  heart  net'ds 
to  be  emphasized  in  some  mighty  way  the  fact 
that  there  are  higher  considerations  than  mar¬ 
gins  and  stocks  and  grain  and  pork,  that  have 
not  yet  had  Chicago’s  large  attcuition.  Among 
the  foremost  of  these  higher  considerations,  is 
this  matter  of  liigher  tnlueation. 

Man  is  not  simply  an  animal,  living  in  the 
senses,  to  be  forever  occupied  with  wliat  he 
shall  eat  and  drink.  The  brain  is  at  the  top, 
in  the  realm  of  lordship.  Man  was  made  to 
think.  Some  men  hold  that  a  bmth  was  made 
to  ache.  Paley,  and  others  with  him,  hold  to  the 
contrary.  But  we  all  agree  that  man  was  made 
to  think.  Higher  education  may  be  broadly 
characterized  as  the  effort  to  make  him  think 
wisely  and  well. 

It  is  admitted  at  once  that  the  effort  is  not 
always  successful.  Dunces,  by  some  inscruta¬ 
ble  providence,  are  sometimes  born.  .And  by 
an  equally  inscrutable  providence  they  some¬ 
times  get  into  and  through  college,  and  are  la¬ 
beled  A.B.  and  A.M.  Alas,  that  there  should 
be  so  many  Masters  of  Aits  who  never  master¬ 
ed  the  art  of  thinking,  and  who  would  never  be 
suspected  of  graduation  at  college  or  universi¬ 
ty  if  they  did  not  fly  their  titles  !  They  are  the 
empty  mental  cock-lofts  walking  about  on  two 
legs.  They  may  have  gold  in  their  pockets, 
but  their  fathers  earned  it.  They  commonly 
liave  brass  in  their  faces,  but  this  is  manufac¬ 
tured  at  their  own  mill.  ’They  hang  out  the 
unmistakable  sign  “No  admittance  to  ideas 
here.”  They  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  false¬ 
ness  of  the  old  adage  that  “  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.”  They  are  the  incorrigibles  in  educa¬ 
tional  processes.  “  Heaven  and  earth  fight  in 
vain  against  a  dunce,”  said  Schiller.  -And 
Schiller  was  right.  Heaven  and  earth  and  col¬ 
lege  fight  in  vain  against  a  dunce. 

Nevertheh'ss  training  tells.  West  Point  only 
needed  our  civil  war  to  vindicate  its  right  to 
be.  I  remember  wlien  a  great  clamor  was  rais¬ 
ed  against  it  as  a  useless  national  expenditure. 
-And  niidoubtedly  West  Point  has  turned  out 
more  than  one  distinguished  General  Nobody, 
versed  in  the  art  of  how  not  to  do  it.  But 
West  Point  gave  us  Grunt,  Sheniian,  Sheridan, 
and  victory,  any  one  of  them  being  worth  vast¬ 
ly  more  to  the  government  than  all  that  milita¬ 
ry  academy  ever  cost.  Training  tells.  A  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  authority,  Dr.  Segain,  says 
that  40  per  cent,  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  can  be 


made  capable  of  understanding  moral  and  so¬ 
cial  abstractions  ;  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
can  be  brought  so  near  the  standard  of  man¬ 
hood  that  many  of  them  will  defy  the  scrutiny 
of  good  judges,  when  compared  with  ordinary 
men  and  women.  This  is  not  very  flattering  to 
the  average  man,  I  must  confess.  To  think 
how  narrowly  so  many  of  us  eseaped  idiocy  ! 
But  it  shows  the  value  of  discipline  and  culture. 

What  shall  the  education  be  ?  That  depends 
very  much  upon  how  we  view  the  subject  to  be 
educated.  Looked  at  physically,  man  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  few  pounds  of  solid  matter  dis¬ 
tributed  through,  say,  five  or  six  pailfulls  of 
water.  (I  believe  that  is  about  the  normal  pro¬ 
portion.)  The  aim  then  would  be  judicious 
feeding ;  so  much  oxygenated  food,  so  much 
nitrogenous,  so  much  carbonate.  The  art  of 
education  would  be  the  art  of  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  A  man  of  good  balance  would  be  one 
whose  solidity  and  liquidity  or  aquosity  were 
kept  in  suitable  proportion  ;  a  well-organized 
piece  of  beef,  compact  and  workable. 

But  if  man  is  looked  at  as  a  passive  receiver, 
in  a  condition  of  simple  receptivity  with  an 
open  mouth  —  a  mere  mental  reservoir,  into 
which  you  are  to  pour  ideas  as  you  would 
potatoes  into  a  bin  or  coffee  into  a  bag,  then 
education  degenerates  into  a  stuffing  process 
and  becomes  a  “  cram.”  I  remember  with  what 
half-conscious  sense  of  shame  I  felt  compelled 
to  vindicate  my  ignorance  in  the  progress  of 
my  collegiate  studies,  because  some  good  hon¬ 
est  countryfolk  persisted  in  exclaiming  “  How 
much  you  must  know,  you  have  been  at  school 
so  long !  ”  As  if  the  principal  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  was  to  make  a  man  a  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia  ;  a  living  store-house— stuffed  to  the  full; 
indeed  ;  but  simply  stuffed  ! 

Again,  if  man  is  looked  at  as  a  machine,  to  be 
fitted  for  some  tread- mill  work  at  which  he  is 
to  be  exclusively  kept,  then  education  is  nar¬ 
rowed  and  belittled  to  exclusive  preparation 
for  some  trade  or  calling.  The  popular  cry  for 
the  practical  springs  from  this  false  notion. 
The  bent  of  so  large  a  majority  of  Chicago’s 
young  men  to  jump  the  classics,  thinking  all 
drill  in  them  as  anything  but  “  business,”  is 
owing  to  this  same  pernicious  view  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Since  Greek  and  Latin  do  not  lead 
straight  to  “  affaii-s,”  in  the  eyes  of  the  average 
man  of  trade,  they  lead  to  nothing.  Even  so 
much  of  a  man  as  Emerson  says  “We  are  stu¬ 
dents  of  words.  We  are  shut  up  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  recitation-rooms  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind, 
a  memoiy  of  words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing.” 

But  the  ground  of  a  man’s  culture  lies  in 
what  he  is  ;  not  in  what  he  is  to  do.  He  is  to 
be  educated  because  he  is  a  man  ;  not  because 
he  is  to  make  shoes  or  run  a  farm  or  railroad, 
or  handle  stocks  or  merchandise,  or  go  to 
Congri'ss.  Undoubtedly  he  will  make  better 
shoes  because  of  his  educ-ation ;  for  purely 
machine  w'ork  will  no  longer  be  possible.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  educated  boy  will  raise  a  better 
crop  on  the  old  farm  than  his  uneducated  fa¬ 
ther  before  him,  for  other  things  being  equal, 
more  brain  \vill  guide  the  plow  and  get  mixed 
with  the  soil.  Education  is  three-fold  in  its 
full  proci'ss.  It  developes,  balances,  disciplines. 
It  gives,  therefore,  increase  of  power,  symmet  ry 
of  power,  control  of  power.  It  rescues  from 
narrowness  and  degrading  limitation.  It  gives 
l>readth  of  view,  more  accurate  observation, 
the  power  to  detei*t  differences  and  resem¬ 
blances,  and  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes.  A 
disciplined  mind  is  one  that  has  the  complete 
mastery  of  itself,  and  so  is  ready  to  turn  at  will 
to  any  particular  field  of  activity,  and  is  the 
better  fitted  to  excel  by  having  acqiiiied  the 
power  of  so  commanding  power  as  to  put  pow¬ 
er  to  the  best  possible  use. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  world’s  thinkers  have 
been  the  world’s  menders.  It  is  the  thinking 
brain  that  has  given  to  man’s  hand  tlie  capaci¬ 
ty  of  a  loom  ;  to  man’s  arm  the  mighty  beat  of 
the  trip-hammer  ;  to  his  feet  the  jiower  of  an¬ 
nihilating  distance,  so  that  even  the  nations 
may  now  enter  into  a  kind  of  conversation  clul) ; 
to  his  eye  the  sweep  of  all  the  stars  and  the 
ability  to  look  the  sun  squarely  in  the  face  and 
read  his  secrets.  We  say  “  knowUnlge  is  pow¬ 
er.”  We  mean  w’isdom  ;  the  ability  to  com¬ 
mand  knowlcdgi'  of  any  sort  and  harness  it  to 
service.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the'story  of 
Boulton,  England’s  great  engineer,  who  went 
into  the  presence  of  George  III.  to  explain  to 
his  royal  dullmss  how  England’s  machinery 
might  be  set  agoing.  The  King  rather  sneer- 
ingly  asked  “  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to 
sell’?”  “What  kings,  sire,  are  all  fond  of — 
power,”  was  the  answer.  The  intellwt  of  the 
engineer  made  his  head  kinglier  tlian  that  of 
the  man  who  wore  the  crown.  Yet  in  the  rush 
and  roar  of  this  city’s  material  life,  the  average 
Chicagoan  will  tell  you  it  is  the  pocket  that 
rules  the  world !  Let  us  who  believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  ideas,  combat  this  materialistic 
notion.  Let  us  show,  as  we  can  show,  that  the 
educated  and  disciplined  mind  has  been  at 
once  the  parent  and  the  birth-place  of  those 
practical  ideas  which  are  to-day  the  vital  forces 
of  civilization,  acdiieving  immense  conquests 
and  benefactions. 

Take  Luther’s  idea — the  rightof  private  judg¬ 
ment.  'The  world  is  ablaze  with  it.  One  of  tlie 
Stuarts  said  “  It  sliall  not  cross  England’s  four 
scuts.”  It  crossed  his  neck.  A  defiant  oligarchy 
said  “  It  shall  not  have  application  to  American 
slavery.”  But  the  truth  lives,  and  where  is 
slavery?  .An  c'cclesiastical  despotism  sought  to 
bar  it  out  of  Italy,  but  one  clay  at  Rome  in 
walked  the  truth  in  the  majesty  of  its  own  in¬ 
herent  might,  and  out  went  the  pontiff  from  his 
place  of  temporal  power.  Ideas  are  more  than 
all  the  armies  and  thrones  and  governments  of 
the  world. 

I  beg  you,  therefore,  brethren  of  the  Baptist 
Social  Union,  do  your  part  in  this  city  in  assert¬ 
ing  with  a  worthy  emphasis  the  brain’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  Push  this  question  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  CariY  this  cause,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
motive  ancl  sweep  of  welfare  and  possibility  of 
achievement,  to  the  solid  business  men  of  your 
communion.  Storm  their  judgments  and  con¬ 
sciences  with  the  mighty  appeal. 

Look  at  this  city.  Its  activity  is  prodigious. 
Its  enterprises  arc-  intense  and  immense.  AVhere 
will  you  find  the  genius  of  trade  showing  equal 
achievement!  But  alas,  it  is  almost  wholly 
material  gains  and  problems  and  philosophies 
Chicago  is  bent  on.  Palatial  temples  of  traffic 
spring  up  as  by  magic.  All  locomotive  head¬ 
lights  flash  their  beams  to  this  focal  point. 
Nothing  is  too  difficult  to  be  undertaken  by 
its  men  of  business.  They  wanted  watc'r  and 
tunneled  the  lake.  They  wanted  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  made  Chiesago  a  seaport,  marrying 
it  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Their  eye  is  on 
Southern  trade,  and  they  now  mean  to  comiiel 
water  to  run  up  hill,  and  so  to  marrj’  the*  city  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thus  literally  to  m-j  ke 
a  huge  island  of  ail  the  States  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  They  are  ready  for  any  daring.  Chi- 
c;ago  worsliips  material  success.  And  great  is 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 

That  there  are  splendid  toils  and  triumphs 
here  of  manly  and  womanly  hearts  for  God  and 
truth  ;  that  many  a  goodly  and  godly  soul  in 
tills  c*ity  believes  “  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone  ”  ;  that  there  are  some  spiritual  achieve¬ 
ments  here  of  the  finest  sort — all  this  is  beyond 
a  doubt.  But  Chici^o,  as  such,  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
this  material  life. 

Let  a  stranger  enter  the  town.  He  asks  to 
be  shown  the  objects  of  interest.  The  Chicago¬ 
an  p(  -ints  to  the  city  itself,  and  says  proudly,  as 
Weljster  said  of  Massachusetts,  “  There  it  is  ; 
look  at  it ;  it  speaks  for  itself.”  And  it  dot's. 
The  pride  is  justified.  As  a  marvel  of  develoi)- 
ment,  no  city  matches  it.  First  out  of  the 
swamp  ;  then  out  of  the  asht*s ;  and  the  riclier 
for  the  ashes.  But  the  stranger  asks  for  some 
individual  specific  objects  or  enterprist's,  that 
conspicuously  mark  the  city,  and  he  is  taken 
to — the  “  stock  yards !  ”  And  then  possibly  to 
— “  the  crib !  ”  But  where  are  the  monuments 
to  the  high  liberality  of  Chicago’s  millionaires? 
asks  the  stranger.  Show  me  the  proofs  that 
there  are  higher  levels  for  this  city’s  thought 
and  ambition  and  enterprise  than  those  deter¬ 
mined  by  shipping-port,  railway,  and  liog-mar- 
ket !  Where  are  the  a-sylums  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  orplums,  the  ’friendless,  the  incura¬ 
bles,  that  lift  their  splendid  archi^tural  forms, 
so  massive  in  structure,  so  spai'ious  in  accom¬ 
modation,  so  fit  in  all  their  appointments,  as  to 
be  worthy  monuments  of  a  noble  Cliristian 
charity?  Where  are  the  great  libraries  and 
art  galleries  and  educational  institutions  that 


niark  the  presence  and  dominance  of  high 
ideals,  in  whose  divine  companionship  the  vast 
utilitarianism  of  this  city  is  blossoming  into 
beauty?  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  who 
among  the  scores  that  have  achieved  fortunes 
in  this  city,  have  lifted  any  splendid  monumen¬ 
tal  token  of  their  regard  for  these  higher  con¬ 
siderations  ? 

Brethren  of  the  Baptist  Social  Union  who 
knows  if  you  are  called  to  the  kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this  ?  Yours  is  the  opportunity 
to  rear  right  in  the  midst  of  the  hum  and  roar 
of  this  great  centre  of  traffic  and  commerce  and 
flo&Dco  Hnd  niEnifold  industries,  a  classic  cdu- 
cational  hall,  rich  in  every  appliance  of  the  am¬ 
plest  endowment,  stocked  with  books,  and  ap¬ 
paratus  and  brains,  abreast  of  all  progress, 
awake  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  among 
physiciste  and  philosophers — a  university  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  name.  We  Presbyterians  are  strug¬ 
gling  toward  this  ideal  at  Lake  Forest.  Our 
Methotlist  brethren  have  already  excellent  ed¬ 
ucational  equipment  at  Evanston.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  have  quite  swung  around  the 
circle  with  their  institutions  at  no  great  radius 
froni^  Chicago.  It  seems  to  be  your  lot,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  occupy  the  city  itself.  In 
wishing  you  God-speed,  and  an  open  door  to 
the  wealth  of  your  communion,  suffer  a  word 
or  two  of  caution. 

The  boys,  at  last,  will  go  where  the  brains 
and  the  ample  equipments  and  the  true  spirit 
of  progress  are.  Plan  large,  aim  high,  expect 
your  hall  of  learning  to  rival  the  best  mental 
drill-room  in  America.  Shouting  the  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  denomi nationalism  will  not  win  students 
nor  give  any  Chicago  university  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  intelligent  thinking  men.  In 
our  body,  if  any  one  leatls  out  as  veritable  a 
donkey  as  ever  brayed,  and  labels  it  “  Presby¬ 
terian  horse,”  and  sings  however  lustily  the 
glories  of  that  horse,  not  an  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terian  is  going  to  be  convinced  that  anything 
but  an  ass  is  under  that  equine  label.  In  your 
body  it  is  likely  to  be  very  much  the  same. 

One  more  word.  Suffer  no  divorce  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  religion.  The  result  of  such  divorce 
has  been  monstrous — human  reason  drunk 
with  pride  and  worshipping  itself.  You  will 
not  dream  of  a  higher  education  smitten  with 
the  skepticism  of  thinking  it  cannot  speak  to  di¬ 
vine  sentiments  in  man.  Into  it  all,  and  through 
it  all,  you  will  carry  the  brooding  spirit  and  the 
sublime  faith  of  God’s  blessed  Gospel. 


Efit  iFamag  at 

THE  INTRICATE  PROBLEM— ALL  ABOUT  SUNDAY 
CLOTHES. 

By  Mrs.  Susan  TeaU  Ferry. 

The  children  were  all  in  V)ed  and  asleep. 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  have  the  house  so  quiet. 
It  had  l)een  qtiite  a  clever  act  of  diplomacy  on 
the  part  of  the  mother,  to  dispose  of  the  chil- 
dre(l  in  such  a  pea<‘eable  manner  at  such  an 
early  hour.  After  Mrs.  Langdon  had  kissed 
the  faces  of  the  sleeping  children,  she  sat  down 
in  her  low  rocking-chair  in  front  of  the  open 
coal  fire,  and  looked  intently  into  it.  After  a 
few  moments  her  husband  put  his  newspaper 
down,  and  asked  ‘  What  do  yoii  see  in  the  fire 
to-night,  my  dear  ?  ’ 

‘  I  haven’t  seen  anything  yet,  Tom,’  she  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  The  bright  coals  have  unravelled  many 
an  intricate  prol)lem  for  me,  l)ut  they  seem  to 
fail  me  to-night.’ 

‘  What  question  can  it  be  that  is  so  intricate 
this  evening,  that  my  good  wife  with  all  her 
mathematical  genius  cannot  come  to  an  accu¬ 
rate  result  ?  ’ 

As  Mr.  Langdon  finished  speaking,  his  wife 
turned  her  face  toward  him,  and  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  bright  look  upon  it,  she  repeated 

‘  “  Rospectably  dressed.  How  little  tliey  know 
Who  never  have  been  for  money  pressed, 
Wliat  it  costs  respectable  poor  to  go. 

Day  after  day.  respectably  dressed.” 

‘  That  is  the  problem,  Tom,  and  I’m  glad 
somebody  stated  it  in  svich  a  poetical  manner 
for  me.  If  I  am  good  in  mathematics,  I  am  no 
rhymster,  and  somehow  anything  told  prettily 
in  verse,  doesn’t  seem  quite  so  formidable  a 
subject  to  handle.’ 

A  cloud  passed  over  Mr.  Langdon’s  fac«'  as 
his  wife  finished  speaking,  but  slie  saw  it,  and 
added  laughingly  ‘  But  I’ll  work  it  out  in  time, 
Tom.  There  is  a  clearing  coming  in  sight  now, 
right  here  in  the  lire.’ 

‘  You  never  made  a  failure  of  anything,  dear, 
unless,  perhaps,  that  day — ’ 

‘  'fhe  tlearest  husband  in  all  the  world,  Tom !  ’ 
she  exclaimed  as  she  gave  him  a  loving  kiss. 
‘  It’s  thick  woods  just  now,  liut  there’s  light  be¬ 
yond,  and  we  will  push  ahead  the  sooner  to  get 
into  it.’ 

‘  It’s  the  lonely  burden  that  crushes,’  her  hus¬ 
band  (piietly  I’eplied.  ‘  When  two  carry  it  to- 
gt'ther  it  is  so  much  easier.  What  a  patient, 
helpful  little  wife  you  are !  ’ 

‘  “  For  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poor¬ 
er,”  you  know,  Tom,’  she  said  so  cheerily  as 
she  took  up  her  work-basket.  But  the  first 
thing  that  met  her  eye  was  the  same  verse, 
which  she  had  clipped  out  of  the  weekly  relig¬ 
ious  newspaper  and  pinned  on  her  needle-roll. 
“  liespectably  (lre.ssed!  ”  What  a  significance 
those  two  words  had  for  her  that  evening!  A 
few  years  l)efon'  she  might  have  read  this  bit 
of  verse  and  passed  it  on,  but  now  she  and  Tom 
belonged  to  the  “  respectable  poor.”  She 
would  have  joked  about  it,  but  she  feai’cd  to 
irrihih*  her  husljand,  who  had  been  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  a  lmsine.ss  way ;  indeed  everything  in 
the  financial  world  had  l)een  going  against  him 
for  months,  and  now  the  Winter  had  come,  and 
the  outlook  was  not  an  encouraging  one;  but 
she  wouldn’t  have  Tom  get  discouraged  for  the 
world,  for  she  knew  it  was  vt*ry  demoralizing 
for  a  man  to  have  too  much  adversity. 

It  was  the  subject  of  Sunday  clothes  that  agi- 
Dited  her  mind  that  night.  Tom  was  proud. 
His  overcoat  was  getting  shal)by,  and  he  had 
announced  his  intention  to  sttiy  at  home  from 
church.  Tom  wasn’t  a  church-member,  but  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  meetings.  He 
had  always  been  a  regidar  attendant,  and  if  he 
l)egan  to  sDiy  away,  she  was  certain  he  would 
lose  his  interest.  Peiiiaps  some  people  would 
have  called  Tom’s  pride  a  false  pride,  and  would 
have  said  his  worship  would  have  been  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Lord  in  his  shaldjy  overcoat  as 
it  would  be  in  a  new  one.  But  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  Christian  grace  to  go  to  church 
nowailays  with  a  rusty  outside  garment  on, 
whatever  good  intentions  there  may  be  in  the 
heart.  Mary  had  outgrown  her  Sunday  dress 
too;  it  had  been  let  down  and  an  extra  ruffle 
put  on  three  times,  and  must  be  handed  down 
to  Jennie.  Jennie  was  three  steps  below  her 
sister.  If  she  had  come  next  to  her,  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter,  but  the  two  boys 
came  in  between,  and  the  dress  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  be  taken  up  and  taken  in— almost 
as  much  work  as  to  make  a  new  one.  Mrs. 
Langdon  had  heard  that  some  people  had  boys 
whose  suits  could  be  handed  down  from  one  to 
tin*  other,  but  hers  belonged  to  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  class  of  boys  whose  suits  seem  to  harmon¬ 
ize  in  all  their  different  parts,  and  go  to  pieces 
in  unison.  But  they  were  healthy,  happy  boys, 
and  she  often  thanked  God,  when  slie  heard 
them  whistling  or  laughing,  that  the  young 
can  stand  in  the  sunshine  even  when  their  el¬ 
ders  are  deep  in  the  shadows. 

Mary  could  have  a  new  dress  made  out  of 
two  of  her  mother’s  half-worn  ones,  and  Jennie 
could  have  Mary’s  dress  made  over  for  her; 
but  the  boys  must  have  new  suits,  and  Tom 
ought  to  have  a  new  overcoat.  Aunt  Marga¬ 
ret’s  Christmas  money  was  still  in  the  envelop, 
but  that  had  been  put  aside  for  the  new  black 
cashmere  dress  her  niece  had  needed  so  long. 
The  dress  would  have  been  purchased  the  day 
after  the  money  came,  but  the  blustering  wea¬ 


ther  had  kept  Mrs.  Langdon  from  going  down 
town.  She  had  not  told  her  husband  of  Aunt 
Margaret’s  gift,  and  now  a  solution  of  the 
problem  could  be  easily  found.  Aunt  Marga¬ 
ret’s  money  would  buy  two  suits  for  the  boys, 
and  half  buy  an  overcoat  for  Tom,  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  one,  but  a  respectable  one.  But  how 
was  the  rest  to  be  obtained.  There  were  those 
two  silver  spoons,  heirlooms  of  her  great-grand¬ 
mother.  Cousin  Ellen  had  offered  her  a  good 
price  for  them,  she  was  so  anxious  to  have 
them  in  her  family.  But  how  could  the  good 
wife  manage  it  all,  for  Tom  was  very  sensitive 
and  generous,  and  would  never  allow  her  to  go 
without  a  new  dress  for  his  new  overcoat.  The 
baby  nestled  in  the  cradle  just  then,  and  as  the 
mother  bent  over  the  sleeping  one,  the  thought 
came  to  her,  I  can  hide  it  all  behind  baby.  Of 
course  I  cannot  go  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  leave  baby  with  Mary— she  is  so  careless, 
and  I’m  so  afraid  of  fire.  Baby  came  just  at 
the  right  time  after  all,  and  the  mother  stooped 
down  close  to  the  little  fat  cheek  and  kissed  it. 

Mrs.  Langdon’s  plans  matured,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  came  out  true  to  her  figures.  The  suits 
and  the  overcoat  were  bought,  and  working  ex¬ 
tra  hours  at  night,  enabled  her  to  get  Mary  and 
Jennie’s  dresses  made. 

‘  I  can’t  have  you  stay  at  home  from  church, 
dear  Tom,’  she  sai<l,  when  she  handed  him  the 
new  overcoat  Sunday  morning.  ‘  You  want  to 
give  dignity  to  the  pew  and  your  family  by  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  head  of  it.  I  can’t  leave  baby  in 
the  morning,  you  know,  but  I’ll  go  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  you  cun  stay  with  the  children.’ 

O  the  blessings  of  those  Sunday  mornings  at 
home !  The  mother  sang  the  old  hymns  to  the 
baby,  those  hymns  that  comfort  the  soul.  She 
read  from  the  Book  “  some  of  the  old,  old  chap¬ 
ters,”  which  gave  courage  and  strength  to  her 
faith.  She  knelt  by  the  cradle  when  the  baby 
took  her  morning  nap,  and  prayed  that  the 
Word  might  be  blessed  to  Tom’s  soul. 

In  the  evening  the  long  circular  cloak  cover¬ 
ed  tip  the  rusty  black  di'ess  she  wore,  and 
though  she  sat  in  the  pew  alone,  she  felt  that 
the  Comforter  was  by  her  side,  and  her  faith 
was  strong  that  He  would  bring  them  out  of 
their  troubles.  She  never  taunted  Tom  with 
his  bad  management,  and  when  he  got  into  the 
depths  of  discouragement,  as  he  sometimes  did, 
she  cheeri’d  him  with  the  faith  that  was  so 
strong  in  her  own  soul. 

How  she  thanked  God  that  He  had  given  her 
the  courage  to  be  so  brave  that  Winter !  When 
the  April  communion  came,  the  Lord  had  so 
abundantly  blessed  her  that  she  went  to  church 
in  the  morning  with  a  respectable  new  black 
cashmere  dress  on,  and  sat  next  to  Tom,  while 
he  stood  up  in  the  pew  and  made  his  confession 
of  Christ,  and  was  taken  in  with  the  Lord’s 
people.  All  that  Winter  the  father  and  the 
children  had  sat  in  the  pew  every  Sunday. 
Neither  did  the  minister,  the  elders,  nor  the 
people  that  crowded  the  great  church,  know 
the  story  that  was  behind  the  well  drawn  illus¬ 
tration — 

“  Respectably  dressed  !  How  little  they  know 
Who  never  have  been  for  money  pressed. 

What  it  costs  respectable  poor  to  go 
On  Sunday  to  church  respectably  dressed.” 

WHAT  BESSIE  SAW. 

This  morning,  when  all  of  the  rest  liad  gone  down, 
I  stood  by  the  window  to  see 
The  beautiful  pictui’es  which  there  in  tlie  night 
Jack  Frost  had  been  making  for  mo. 

There  wore  mountains  and  windmills  and  bridges 
and  lioats. 

Some  queer  looking  houses  and  trees, 

A  liammock  that  swung  liy  itself  in  the  air. 

And  a  giant  cut  off  at  the  knees. 

Ttien  tliere  was  a  steeple  so  crooked  and  high 
I  was  thinking  it  surely  must  fall. 

When  right  down  below  it  I  happened  to  spy 
The  loveliest  thing  of  them  all, 

The  cutest  and  cunningest  dear  little  girl. 

I  looked  at  her  hard  as  I  could. 

And  she  stood  there  as  dainty,  and  looked  back  at 
me. 

In  a  little  white  ulster  and  hood. 

“  Good  morning,”  I  whispered  ;  for  all  in  a  Hash 
I  knew  ’twas  Jack  Frost’s  little  sister. 

I  was  so  glad  to  have  her  come  visiting  me, 

I  reached  up  quite  softly  and  kissed  her.  ' 

Tliere,  can  you  believe  it !  the  darling  was  gone ! 

Killed  dead  in  that  one  little  minute ! 

I  never  once  dreamed  tliat  a  kiss  would  do  that. 
Nor  could  there  bo  any  harm  in  it. 

But  I  am  so  sorry !  for  though  I  have  looked 
Fifty  times  at  that  window  since  then. 

Half  hoping  to  see  her  once  more,  yet  I  know 
She  can  never  come  back  again. 

And  it  may  be  foolish,  but  all  through  the  day 
I  have  felt — and  I  know  that  I  should — 

Just  as  if  I  had  killed  her,  that  dear  baliy  girl 
In  a  little  white  ulster  and  hood. 

— Youth’s  CctmpanloD. 

HELPS  BY  THE  WAY. 

Good  resolutions  are  often  like  a  loosely  tied 
cord — on  the  first  strain  of  temptation  they  slip. 
They  should  be  tied  in  a  hard  knot  of  prayer, 
and  then  they  should  be  kept  tight  and  firm  by 
stretching  Godward. 

Bo  bounteous  in  thy  faith,  for  not  misspent 
Is  confidence  unto  the  Father  sent. 

There  are  souls  in  the  world  who  have  the 
gift  of  finding  joy  eveiYwhere,  and  of  leaving  it 
behind  them  when  they  go.  Their  influence  is 
an  inevitable  gladdening  of  the  heart. 

A  Christian  mother  was  once  showing  her  lit¬ 
tle  girl,  about  five  years  old,  a  picture  repre¬ 
senting  .Jesus  holding  an  infant  in  His  arms 
while  the  mothers  were  pushing  their  children 
towards  Him.  “  There,  Carrie,”  said  her  mother, 
“  this  is  what  I  would  have  done  with  you  if  I 
had  been  there.”  “I  wouldn’t  be  pushed  to 
Jesus,”  said  little  Carrie,  with  beautiful  and 
touching  earnestness.  “  I’d  go  to  Him  without 
pushing.” 

“  But  wise  it  were  for  you  and  me. 

Ere  love  is  past  forgiving. 

To  take  the  tender  lesson  liome — 

Be  patient  with  the  living,” 

Be  as  polite  to  father,  mother,  and  as  thought¬ 
ful  for  their  comfort,  as  to  others ;  for  they  are 
more  important  to  you  than  any  other. 

Odd  moments  are  invaluable  fragments  of 
time,  with  jierseverance  they  may  be  worked 
up  into  results  of  the  greatest  value. 

“  Be  like  the  bird  that  halting  on  its  flight 
Awiiile  on  boughs  too  slight, 

Feels  them  give  way  beneath  her,  anil  yet  sings. 
Knowing  that  she  hath  wings.” 


TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  CLASS. 

Do  not  think  the  children  are  too  small  to  be 
tempted.  liCt  them  know  that  there  is  a  law 
against  children  going  into  saloons.  Do  not 
think  that  they  are  too  young  to  be  influenced 
for  temperance.  Pledge  them  with  the  wearing 
of  little  blue  bows  when  they  do  not  know  how 
to  sign  their  name's  to  a  pledge. 

Do  not  deal  timidly  with  the  children  of  li¬ 
quor  sellers.  Talk  to  them  as  you  do  to  the 
others.  Give  a  temperance  lesson  at  least  once 
a  quartt'r.  If  you  hold  a  meeting  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  week,  make  temperance  one  of  the 
regular  subjects.  Send  twenty  cents  us  a  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  “  Band  of  Hope  Lesson  Manu¬ 
al,”  to  the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publication 
Association,  161  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  It 
contains  lessons  on  the  nature  of  alcohol  and 
its  effect  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
and  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  simplified  that  the 
very  smallest  children  can  comprehend  them. 
Let  the  teacher  be  a  teetotaler. — Mrs.  W.  F. 
Crafts. 


SHOEBLACK  JIM. 

In  a  small  crowded  room  in  one  of  the.  rear 
tenement  houses  of  our  great  city,  where  the 
sun’s  rays  were  never  known  to  shine,  or  the 
fresh  air  allowed  to  penetrate,  our  little  Jim  lay 
dying. 

Months  before,  I  one  morning  saw  him  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  street  corner,  with  his  shoe-box  strap¬ 
ped  to  his  back,  calling  out  in  tremulous  tones 
‘  Shine,  sir  ?  ’  But  the  hurrying  business  men 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  pleading  voice 
and  frail  form  which  was  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
the  bitter,  biting  December  wind.  As  I  handed 
him  a  picture  paper,  I  asked  ‘Are  you  hungry, 
my  boy  ?  ’  I  noticed  the  pale,  pinched  cheeks 
and  the  large  brown  eyes  fast  filling  with  tears 
as  he  replied  ‘  Yes,  miss,  I’ve  had  nothing  to 
eat  since  yesterday  morning ;  but  granny  is 
worse  then  me  ;  fur  she’s  had  nothing  but  a 
cold  tater  since  day  a’fore  yesterday.’ 

‘And  who  is  granny  ?  ’ 

‘  She  lives  in  the  rear  alley  on  Mott  street ; 
me  own  mother  died  over  on  the  island,  so 
granny  says,  and  I  guess  I  never  had  any  father.’ 

‘  Did  you  ever  go  to  a  Sunday-school  or  Band 
of  Hope  meeting  ?  ’ 

‘  Laws,  no,  miss !  I’ve  no  time.  I  hais  to  stan’ 
around  all  day,  and  then  sometimes  gits  only  a 
couple  of  shines  ;  them  Italian  fellers,  with  the 
chairs,  takes  all  the  profit  off  us  chaps.  Granny 
says  ’tis  a  hard  world.’ 

I  handed  the  child  a  dime,  and  told  him  to  get 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll ;  then  got  from  him  a 
promise  to  attend  the  Band  of  Hope  meeting 
that  afternoon  at  four  o’clock.  I  hardly  expect¬ 
ed  to  see  him  again,  but  was  happily  surprised 
to  see  him  walk  in,  shoe-box  on  his  back,  while 
we  wore  singing  ‘  Fold  me  to  thy  bosom.’  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  that  was  on 
his  face  as  he  stood  spell-bound  in  the  middle 
of  the  fioor,  and  stared  at  me  and  the  organ. 
I  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  but  he  did  not  move 
till  the  music  had  ceased  and  the  other  children 
were  all  seated. 

My  lesson  that  day  was  about  the  Great 
Shepherd  that  goes  out  upon  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  sin  and  gathers  in  the  little  lambs 
that  wander  away  from  the  sheep-fold.  I  did 
not  know,  that  day,  that  the  dear  Saviour’s 
hand  was  already  stretched  out  to  receive  this 
one  little  lamb  that  had  many  times  been  found 
tipsy,  young  as  he  was,  and  also  smoking  cigar 
rettes  that  he  had  stolen  from  somebody’s 
street-stand. 

He  became  a  regular  attendant  at  Sunday- 
school  and  Band  of  Hope,  and  no  one  joined  more 
heartily  in  the  singing  than  ‘  Jim.’  One  day  in 
our  children’s  prayer-meeting  he  gave  his  heart 
to  Jesus.  No  one  could  doubt  the  conversion 
of  that  little  heart  when  they  looked  into  the 
bright  eyes  and  beaming  faee  that  continually 
shone  with  heavenly  liglit. 

One  (lay  a  messenger  came  to  me  in  haste 
and  said ‘Jim  is  dying.  Hurry,  please,  miss; 
he  wants  to  see  you  agin  afore  he  dies.’  I  hur¬ 
ried  ;  and  as  I  groped  my  way  along  the  dark 
alley  and  up  the  rickety  stairs,  I  caught  the 
sound  of  the  sweet  voice  singing  ‘  Fold  me,  fold 
me,  precious  Saviour.’  I  entered  quietly,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  singer,  but  his  bright  eyes 
saw  me,  and  he  said  ‘Sing  it  with  me  once 
more,  teacdier.’  We  sang  it  through  together, 
then  he  said  ‘  The  next  time  I  sing  will  be  when 
Jesus  folds  me  in  His  arms  ;  I’ll  never  forget 
the  hymn,  but  will  remember  it  till  you  come  up 
there  too  ;  then  we’ll  sing  it  aga — in.’ 

The  little  lamp  of  life  went  out.  The  great 
Shepherd  had  called  His  little  lamb  home. 
There  was 

“Another  gem  in  the  Saviour’s  crown, 
Another  soul  in  heaven.” 

— A  New  York  Teacher  in  S.  S.  Times, 

SOMETHINU  ABOUT  BEAVERS. 

I  do  not  think  the  dams  made  by  beavers 
show  as  much  ingenuity  as  their  canals.  It  is 
much  easier  and  safer  for  tln'in  to  carry  their 
food  and  building  material  by  water  than  land. 
So  sometimes  they  cut  a  canal  amoss  the  bend 
of  a  stn'am  to  shorten  the  distance.  Some¬ 
times  again,  it  is  cut  through  the  mud,  until 
they  reach  firm  ground  for  their  burrows. 
These  canals  are  usually  about  three  feet  wide 
and  three  deep,  and  they  are  sometimes  five 
hundred  feet  long.  Any  engint'er  will  tell  you 
that  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
to  decide  wliere  to  lay  out  such  a  canal  as  that, 
and  then  to  cut  it  regularly,  so  that  the  water 
sliall  flow  smoothly  through.  And  the  most 
remarkable  thing  of  all,  is  that  they  know  how 
to  combine  the  principles  of  the  canal  and  the 
dam,  so  that  when  they  come  to  an  obstruction, 
such  as  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  their  stream,  they 
immediately  make  a  dam  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  flow  of  water.  Successive  generations  evi¬ 
dently  work  for  many  years  upon  these  canals, 
and  I  can  hardly  think  of  anything  else  done 
by  an  animal  that  shows  so  much  contrivance. 

The  home  or  lodge  is  always  separate  from 
the  dam.  Sometimes  a  cord  of  wood  is  used  in 
building  one  house.  There  is  an  entrance  under 
water  like  that  of  the  mnsiiuash,  and  some¬ 
times  two.  These  opi'iiings  are  very  neatly 
made.  The  beavers  drag  their  branches  and 
pieces  of  bark  into  the  water,  and  then  take 
them  into  the  dining-room  by  the  hidden  en¬ 
trance.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  house  is  all  dining¬ 
room,  but  it  is  always  very peatly swept.  There 
are  not  often  more  than  eight  or  ten  heavers, 
old  and  young,  in  a  single  house.  Bi'sidos  the 
houses,  they  like  to  have  burrows  in  the  banks, 
and  spend  part  of  their  time  in  each.  The 
young  beavers  live  at  home  for  almost  two 
years  before  they  go  to  housekeeping  for  them- 
selvt's.  They  are  queer  little  things,  and  their 
cry  is  like  that  of  a  young  child.  Mr.  Morgan 
once  saw  a  little  beaver  in  an  Indian’s  house, 
and  it  was  lapping  milk  out  of  a  saucer  like  a 
kitten,  and  an  Indian  baby  was  pulling  its  fur. 
Then  there  was  a  little  cry,  and  Mr.  Morgan 
thought  it  was  the  Indian  baby,  till  he  found  it 
was  the  baby  beaver. 

It  has  always  been  an  interesting  question 
for  naturalists  how  the  beaver  learns  to  build. 
Does  he  learn  it  by  observing  his  pirents,  or 
would  he  know  how  to  do  it  if  he  were  brought 
up  alone  ?  Buffon,  a  great  naturalist,  thought 
that  it  was  all  learned  by  observation.  Ho  Cunir, 
another  great  naturalist,  took  a  very  young 
beaver  and  brought  him  up  by  hand,  apart 
from  all  his  kind.  They  gave  him  branches  of 
willow,  he  ,put  the  branches  and  piled  them  in 
one  corner  of  his  cage.  Then  they  gave  him 
earth,  which  he  made  into  lumps  with  his  fore¬ 
feet,  and  piled  them  with  tlie  branches  into  a 
solid  mass.  This  shows  it  was  instinct  that 
taught  the  beaver  to  build.— T.  W.  Higginson. 


WHAT  A  BOY  ACCOMPLISHED. 

A  boy  who  attends  one  of  our  Hunday-schools 
went  out  in  the  country  the  past  Hummer  to 
spend  his  vacation — a  visit  he  had  long  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  He  went  out  to  help 
the  men  harvest.  One  of  the  men  was  an  in¬ 
veterate  swearer.  The  boy,  having  stood  it  as 
long  as  he  could,  said  to  the  man 

‘  Well,  I  guess  I  will  go  home  to-morrow.’ 

The  swearer  who  had  taken  a  great  liking  to 
him,  said 

‘  1  thought  you, were  going  to  stay  all  Hum¬ 
mer  ?  ’ 

‘  I  was,’  said  the  boy,  ‘  but  I  can’t  stay  where 
anybody  swears  so  ;  one  of  us  must  go,  so  I 
will  leave.’ 

The  man  felt  the  rebuke,  and  said 

‘  If  you  will  stay  I  won’t  swear,’  and  he  kept 
his  word. 

Boys,  take  a  bold  stand  for  the  right ;  throw 
your  influence  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  you 
will  sow  seed  the  harvest  of  which  you  will  reap 
both  iu  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  thankful  for,  and  in  a 
good  sense  proud  of,  if  a  man  can  say  that  os 
to  the  popular  forms  of  outbreaking  vice,  he 
never  knew  anything  about  them  ;  that  he 
never  entered  a  place  of  debauchery  ;  that  he 
does  not  know  the  taste  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  humbly  declare  to  a 
friend  such  blessed  ignorance,  such  wise  Igno¬ 
rance  as  that. — John  A.  Broadus. 


It  depends  upon  fathers  and  mothers  to  bring 
children  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  for 
God’s  authority  and  of  obedience  to  law,  and 
this  from  the  first.  The  mother’s  work  begins 
with  the  babe  in  her  arms. — Mrs.  Margaret  E. 
Hangster.  _ 

The  way  of  every  man  is  declarative  of  the 
end  of  every  man. — Cecil. 
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WHEAT  PROSPECTS. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  “  Northwest,”  writes  from  Chicago  Dec. 
29th  :  No  snow  on  the  ground,  and  little  if  any 
frost  in  the  ground,  is  practically  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  Northwest.  The  snow  which 
had  been  protecting  the  Winter  wheat  for  the 
previous  ten  days  all  went  off  a  week  ago,  when 
a  heavy  rain  swept  over  the  Northwest  from 
Michigan  to  Kentucky,  and  Kentucky  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  from  Kansas  north.  Farmers  in  Da¬ 
kota,  during  the  past  week  have  been  harrow¬ 
ing  their  wheat  land.  There  have  been  no  rains 
in  that  part  of  the  world  to  amount  to  anything 
since  last  June,  and  no  weather  as  yet  severe 
enough  to  put  the  ground  in  condition  so  it 
could  not  be  worked.  In  the  extreme  portion 
of  the  Winter  belt  the  wheat  still  continues  to 
make  growth.  In  Illinois  and  Iowa,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  -there  is  practically  no  frost  in  the 
ground.  The  last  week  of  18^  is  almost  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  the  same  week  of  1884.  The  California 
wheat  reports  all  indicate  that  the  rain  h^  been 
sufficient,  even  to  an  overplus^,  ihat  seeding  has 
progressed  favorably,  and  that  Winter  seeding 
will  be  finished  by  the  10th  or  15th  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  Everything  looks  favorable  for  good  crops 
next  season  on  the  Pacific  slope.  A  wonderful 
unanimity  of  expression  of  opinion  still  prevails 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  crop  which  has  been 
marketed  or  stored  in  country  elevators,  the 
amount  being  60  to  75  per  cent.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  wheat  which  is  now  held  is  by  large 
farmers,  who  are  able  to  carry  it,  and  will  do 
BO  until  seeding  is  over,  unless  much  higher 
prices  prevail  than  are  at  present  ruling.  It 
may  yet  be  found  that  we  have  this  year  an 
effective  corn  crop  of  very  much  less  than  two 
thousand  millions  bushels. 


CATTLE  WITHOUT  HORHS. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Dairyman  says  : 
“  For  years  we  have  been  harping  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  breeding  the  horns  off  dairy  cattle. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  movement  is  admitted 
by  almost  every  one  engaged  in  the  business. 
The  insuperable  obstacle  is  the  impracticability 
®f  admitting  outside  blood  into  the  herds  of 
thoroughbred  cattle  for  this  purpose,  because 
in  securing  one  virtue  all  the  others  may  be 
lost ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  change  the  external  features  of  any 
breed  by  judicious  selection.”  This  idea,  faith¬ 
fully  pursued  for  a  few  generations,  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  horns  from  even  Texas  cows,  much 
more  such  a  breed  as  the  Jerseys,  whose  horns 
as  a  breed  are  already  in  a  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion.  All  that  is  necessary  to  finish  the  job  is 
for  the  fashion  to  set  strongly  in  that  direction. 
So  far  as  looks  are  concerned,  a  muley  cow  is 
certainly  better  looking  than  a  cow  with  one 
horn  or  two  stubs,  or  one  growing  forward  and 
the  other  backward,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
specimens  in  every  herd.  If  our  breeders  took 
as  much  care  of  the  horns  as  the  breeders  do 
on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  there  would  be  some 
sense  in  retaining  them  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  soon¬ 
er  they  are  gone  the  better  it  will  be,  not  only 
for  the  comfort  of  the  weaker  members  of  the 
herd,  but  for  the  looks  of  the  animals. 


WHEAT  FROM  PUGET  SOUND. 

Mr.  Oliver  Counter,  who  resides  about  five 
miles  from  Tacoma,  in  Washington  Territory, 
recently  brought  into  the  “  News  ”  office  of  that 
city,  some  samples  of  seven-headed  wheat, 
raised  last  year  on  his  creek-bottom,  clay-loam 
land.  The  stalks  are  the  products  of  two  ker¬ 
nels,  and  are  six  feet  high  from  the  root  to  the 
top  head.  The  heads  are  very  peculiar,  resem¬ 
bling  a  pine  cone,  being  thick  and  clumpy.  One 
of  the  heads  of  average  size  was  shelled  out, 
and  the  grains  counted  from  the  one  head  were 
161.  According  to  this,  the  one  kernel  of  wheat 
yielded  966  plump,  fat,  wheat  grains,  or  nearly 
one  thousand-fold.  The  yield  per  acre  to  Mr. 
Counter  of  this  wheat,  was  85  bushels.  On  the 
same  kind  of  soil  he  has  raised  red-top  clover 
this  year  six  feet  in  height.  Those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  good  milling  wheat,  say  that  this 
will  make  a  number-one  quality  of  flour.  One 
of  the  heads  which  was  weighed,  tipped  the 
scales  at  over  half  an  ounce. 


RURAL  NOTES. 

The  foreign  demand  for  oats  keeps  up  better 
than  for  any  other  grain,  owing  to  the  partial 
faUure  of  the  oat  crop  in  England. 

There  are  now  sixty-one  ostriches  on  the 
Anaheim  farm  in  California.  Twenty  of  these 
were  imported  ;  the  remainder  were  hatched  in 
this  country. 

Much  of  the  so-called  blight  of  the  pear  is 
due  to  the  heavy  manuring.  A  pile  of  rich 
manure  spread  around  any  tree,  as  it  some¬ 
times  is  around  pear  trees,  would  destroy  it. 

It  is  «>8timated  that  during  last  season  not 
less  than  8250,000  worth  of  bulbs  were  itnported 
into  this  countiy  from  Holland.  Tliere  is  a 
growing  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  bulbous 
plants,  and  the  Dutch  are  still  the  best  produc¬ 
ers  of  bulbs. 

If  law  can  accomplish  it,  the  pestilent  Canada- 
thistle  will  be  thoroughly  extirpated  in  Indiana. 
Any  one  who  permits  the  we^  to  mature  on 
his  land,  is  by  a  recent  enactment  subject  to  a 
fine  of  85  to  820,  and  double  the  amount  for  the 
second  offence.  Highway  superrtsoi’s  and  rail¬ 
way  roadmasters  are  subject  to  the  same  pen¬ 
alty. 

The  daily  supply  of  milk  for  New  York  and 
adjacent  cities  is  over  128,000  gallons,  or  up¬ 
wards  of  46,700,000  gallons  a  year.  The  main 
supply  comes  from  seven  counties  in  New  York 
State,  two  in  Connecticut,  and  four  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  allowance  for  each  of  the  2,000,000 
or  more  people  inhabiting  these  cities  is  there¬ 
fore  about  a  pint  a  day. 

In  feeding  fowls,  one  simple  rule  is  to  give 
them  as  much  as  they  will  eat  eagerly,  and  no 
more.  A  supply  of  green  food,  meat,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  fresh  water  will  do  much  to  induce  lading 
in  Winter.  To  these  add  cleanliness  and  warm 
quarters,  with  a  window  toward  the  south  to 
give  sunlight,  and  the  blame  will  be  with  biddy 
if  she  doesn’t  thank  you  with  a  fair  supply  of 
eggs. 

The  comfortable  living  of  even  the  poorest 
American  people  is  best  appreciated  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  peasantry  of  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Bread,  it  is  said,  is  a  luxury  among 
this  class  in  parts  of  southern  Austria,  Italy, 
and  in  Boumania.  In  a  rtllage  near  Vienna, 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  is  steri,  a  kind  of 
porridge  made  of  ground  beechnuts.  In  north¬ 
ern  Italy  polenta,  a  porridge  of  -oiled  maize,  is 
the  chief  article  of  food. 

A  little  salt  is  essential  to  the  wellbeing  of 
•ows  and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  more 
often  given  in  excess  to  cows  to  make  them 
drink  heartily,  and  thus  increase  the  flow  of 
milk.  But  this  attempt  to  make  milk  from 
water,  even  through  the  cow,  defeats  its  own 
•nd.  In  the  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of 
salt,  the  animal  scours,  its  digestion  is  interfer¬ 
ed  with,  and  the  flow  of  milk  is  decreased.  But 
a  due  proportion  of  water,  especially  if  warm, 
mixed  with  nutritious  food,  will  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  without  reaction. 

Pereimial  plants  of  nearly  all  kinds,  and 
young  evergn'ens  especially,  are  much  benefit¬ 
ed  by  a  good  top  dressing  of  manure  during 
Winter,  especially  such  kinds  as  are  making  a 
weak  growth.  It  stimulates  them,  gives  them 
better  colored  foliage,  and  makes  them  alto¬ 
gether  finer  and  stroller  looking  specimens. 
Life  is  too  short  to  wait  for  plants  when  mak¬ 
ing  a  weak  and  puny  growth.  Healthy  plants 
are  always  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

It  will  not  pay  farmers  to  attempt  growing 
evergreens  from  seed.  While  very  small  the 
plants  are  tender  and  need  protection  alike 
from  sun  and  cold.  N  urserymen  manage  it  by 
stretching  c*overs  of  some  sort  over  the  plants 
in  the  rf>w8.  These  covers  remain  during  the 
season.  Even  with  this  precaution  many  trees 
are  lost.  Young  evergreens  in  the  fort'st  get 
this  prote«’tion  naturally  from  shade  of  trees, 
and  though  a  large  proportion  of  all  that  start 
fail,  enough  are  left  to  reach  maturity. 


VITALITT  OF  PLANTS. 

At  a  recent  mating  of  the  Naturalists’  Field- 
club  of  Johns-Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Herrick  gave  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  November,  on  the  vitality  of 
plants  as  exhibited  by  their  persistence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers.  Within  the  time  mentioned, 
forty-six  species  of  plants  were  found  in  flower 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore.  Of  these 
eighteen  belong  to  the  order  of  Compositae, 
and  twenty,  or  one-half,  are  weeds  introduced 
from  Europe.  The  latter  were  usually  the 
freshest,  and  produced  flowers  and  fruit  in 
greatest  abundance.  Of  the  non-introduced 
plants,  single  specimens  were  commonly  found, 
and  those  often  small  or  withering.  Leaving 
the  latter  out  of  consideration,  the  late  flower¬ 
ing  of  the  introduced  species  is  readily  account¬ 
ed  for.  Many  of  them  are  perennial  in  the 
milder  climate  of  Europe,  and  consequently 
when  brought  to  this  country,  strive  to  produce 
fruit  and  flowers  the  year  round.  Stellaria 
media,  the  common  chickweed,  is  a  type  of  this 
class,  and  is  virtually  in  flower  the  whole  year. 
The  snow  covers  in  Fall  its  buds  and  flowers, 
which  expand  as  soon  as  the  ice  melts  from 
around  them  in  Spring.  This  plant  was  dug 
from  under  two  feet  of  snow  in  mid-winter  in 
Vermont,  and  after  being  placed  in  water  a  few 
hours,  its  flowers  were  fully  expanded.  This 
explains  its  phenomenally  early  appearance  in 
blossom  in  Spring. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHIN  FOWLS. 

The  Poultry  Monthly,  discussing  the  merits 
of  those  useful  birds,  maintains  that  they  were 
first  introduced  into  England  from  China  in 
1847  and  that  fabulous  prices  were  paid  for 
fowls  and  eggs,  and  easy  and  enormous  profits 
came  to  the  luckj'  owners  of  those  first  Asiatics. 
The  partridge  cochin  was  introduced  into  Amer¬ 
ica  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh 
of  Massachusetts.  So  good  and  pure  was  the 
strain  that  many  prize  families  have  descended 
from  it  since. 

The  partridge  cochin  is  a  large,  well  formed 
bird,  and  extremely  hardy.  Like  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cochin  family,  it  makes  a  first-class 
Winter  layer,  and  when  the  season  arrives  for 
rearing  chicks,  partridge  cochin  females  are  on 
hand  as  first-class  “  stayers  ”  for  hatching  out 
and  rearing  chicks.  Perhaps  no  color  will 
stand  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  town  as  well 
as  the  rich  brown  and  black  and  gold  of  this 
breed.  Even  dark  Brahmas  become  soiled, 
but  this  plumage  wears  well  wherever  the  birds 
are  kept.  _ 


Minced  C!odfish. — Flake  up  cohl  boiled  cod 
and  to  eac-h  three  cups  of  fish  add  one  cup  of 
mashed  potato,  a  small  piece  of  butter,  one  egg, 
one  half  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  ;  make 
into  small  cakes  and  fry  in  butter. 

Bread  and  Jam  Pudding. — Line  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a  basin  with  slices  of  bread  ;  mix 
a  pot  of  jam  with  a  little  hot  water,  put  a  layer 
of  jam  in  the  basin,  then  a  layer  of  bread,  then 
more  jam ;  continue  this  until  the  basin  is  full ; 
put  a  plate  on  the  top.  Turn  out  the  next  day 
and  serve  with  custard  round  it. 

Beef  Cakes. — Chop  up  some  beef  that  is  part¬ 
ly  cooked  with  a  little  smoked  pork  fat,  and 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  onion,  mix  well 
and  form  into  small  cakes.  Fry  them  light 
brown  and  serve  with  a  good  gravy  made  of 
soup-stock  thickened  with  brown  flour. 

Hominy  Muffins. — A  teacupful  of  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  poured  upon  two  tablespoonfuls  oj  uncook¬ 
ed  hominy.  Simmer  fifteen  minutes ;  add  a 
cup  and  a  half  of  boiling  milk  and  a  cupful  of 
white  Indian  or  corn  meal.  When  cold  add 
two  well  beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  su¬ 
gar,  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Pour  into  the  muffin  pans,  which  must  be  pre¬ 
viously  heated  and  buttered,  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes. '  -r— 

Bread  Pudding.  —  Country  style — Soak  the 
soft  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a  pint  of  warm 
milk  ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  thick  cream,  the  rind  and  part  of 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  two  well  beaten  eggs. 
Flour  a  large  cupful  of  dried  currants,  grate 
nutmt^  over  them  and  add  to  the  rest.  Bake 
in  well  buttered  custard-cups  anti  serve  with 
pudding  sauce,  either  hard  or  liquid. _ 

To  Preserve  PiTmpkin. — Weigh  the  pumpkin, 
have  ready  the  same  weight  of  sugar  ;  take  off 
the  skin  anti  take  out  the  inside  and  seeds,  cov¬ 
er  the  latter  with  water  and  boil ;  cut  the  rest 
into  thin  slices,  strain  the  seed  water  over  it, 
with  sufficient  added  to  cover  the  whole,  anti 
boil  with  one  ounce  of  whole  ginger  to  two 
pounds  of  pumpkin  until  the  latter  is  nearly 
done  enough  ;  take  it  out  and  boil  the  sugar  in 
the  same  water  until  clear,  then  atld  the  fruit 
and  boil  slowiy  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  take  out 
the  ginger  and  tie  up  in  pots. — Wet'kly  Herald. 

Pure  L.ard. — A  fact  of  considerable  interest 
to  pastry-makers  has  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
A.  R  Smith  of  Rugby,  who  communicates  it  to 
the  Chemical  News :  “  The  melting  point  of 
lard — 112"  Fahrenheit — is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  when  it  is  used  for  making  pastry,  as 
the  quality  of  the  crust  materially  depends  uj)- 
on  it.  In  the  hands  of  a  good  cook  pure  lard 
furnishes  a  puff  i)aste  an  inch  or  more  in  thick¬ 
ness,  while  lard  of  95"  melting  point  yields  a 
tough,  hard  crust,  unbreakable  by  a  spoon.  I 
have  purposely  had  experiments  made  under 
my  supervision  with  lards  of  various  melting 
points,  and  the  lise  in  crust  was  exactly  pro¬ 
portioned  with  the  rise  of  the  melting  point  of 
the  lard  employed.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
pure  lard  always  solidifies  with  a  crinkled  sur¬ 
face,  while  shop  lard  is  perfectly  smooth.” 
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Cold  Waves  and  their  progress,  says  Lieut. 
T.  A.  Woodruff,  are  found  to  follow  an  area  of 
low,  and  to  precede  an  area  of  high  pressure. 
Within  our  territory  they  nearly  always  appear 
first  at  Helena,  Montana,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  “  they  have  their  origin  in  the  vast  regions 
of  ice  and  snow  near  the  Arctic  Circle  far  to 
the  north  of  our  stations.”  It  is  possible  that 
records  from  the  British  northwest  territory 
might  disprove  this  conclusion ;  for  in  the 
Winter,  when  the  cold  waves  are  most  fre¬ 
quent,  it  is  not  always  the  polar  regions  that 
are  coldest.  The  waves  are  found  to  move  in 
different  ways  :  1",  diret;tly  eastward,  over  the 
great  lakes  and  across  New  England,  not  being 
felt  south  of  the  Ohio  Valley  ;  2®,  southeaster¬ 
ly,  covering  the  entire  country  in  their  prog¬ 
ress  ;  3",  southerly,  from  Montana  and  Dakota 
to  Texas,  thence  through  the  Gulf  St-ates,  and 
finally  northeastward  over  the  Atlantic  Stati-s, 
such  waves  being  sometimes  felt  at  St.  Louis 
and  Shreveport  before  reaching  St  Paul  and 
Chicago.  The  number  of  waves  belonging  to 
the  three  elasses  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year  1881  to  1884  was  22,  47,  and  19.  The 
second  class  thus  appears  more  frequently 
than  the  other  two  combined.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  waves  appeared  simultaneously  at  Bis¬ 
marck  and  Helena.  They  generally  reach 
Omaha  eight  to  sixteen  hours  after  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Helena,  the  distance  being  8^ 
miles  ;  St  Louis,  24  to  32  hours,  distance  1030 
miles  ;  Galveston,  24  to  40  hours,  distance  1600 
miles  ;  Nashville,  the  same  ;  Buffalo,  24  to  48 
hours,  distance  1750  miles  ;  Washin^on,  32  to 
56  hours,  distance  1953  miles.  The  difficulty  in 
the  prediction  of  the  waves  is  the  same  that 
embarrasses  the  prediction  of  storm-centre 
tracks,  for  the  former  follow  the  latter.  A 
special  description  is  given  of  the  cold  wave  of 
March  19, 1883,  in  which  the  fall  of  temperature 
in  twenty-four  hours  was  generally  20"  to  40" 
over  the  country.  The  most  marked  falls  of 
temperature  follow  well  developed  storms,  and 
accompany  on  area  of  abnormally  high  pres¬ 
sure. — Science. 

An  Athens  correspondent  gives  an  account  of 
many  curious  burial  customs  peculiar  to  Greece. 
A  piece  of  linen  as  wide  as  the  body,  and  twice 
as  long,  was  doubled,  and  a  hole  large  enough 
for  the  head  cut  out  of  it.  In  this  the  body 
was  wrapped,  and  then  dressed  in  new  clothes, 
and  more  t'specialiy  new  shoes.  Beneath  the 
head  was  placed  a  pillow  full  of  lemon  leaves. 
In  the  mouth  was  put  a  bunch  of  violets,  and 
around  the  temples  a  chaplet  of  flowers.  These 
are  used  only  for  the  unmarried,  and  must  be 
white.  Both  head  and  feet  were  tied  with  bands 


made  for  the  purpose,  which  were  unloosed  at 
the  edge  of  the  grave  when  the  coffin  was  about 
to  be  closed.  A  small  coin  (a  relic  of  the  fee  to 
the  ferryman)  was  placed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  At  Athens  a  sou  is  dropped  into  the 
coffin.  The  greatest  attention  is  given  to  this 
point.  In  removing  the  body,  the  feet  always 
go  first.  A  priest  came  on  three  successive 
days  to  sprinkle  the  room,  fumigate  it,  and  re¬ 
peat  certain  prayers,  as  for  that  period  after 
death  it  was  supposed  to  be  haunted.  After 
burial,  women  are  hired  to  keep  a  light  burn¬ 
ing  over  the  grave  until  the  body  is  supposed 
to  be  decomposed.  To  assist  this,  the  bottom 
of  modern  Greek  coffins  is  of  lattice  work. 
Every  Saturday  the  poor  of  Athens  place  on 
the  graves  of  their  friends  eatables  of  the  sort 
they  used  to  like. 
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“Father  Ignatius.” — The  Rev.  J.  L.  Lyne, 
better  known  as  Father  Ignatius,  preached  at 
All  Saints*,  Netting  Hill,  London,  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  8.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  a 
London  pulpit  since  his  inhibition  sixteen  years 
ago.  One  of  the  churchwardens  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  know  what  to  do  in  the 
circumstances,  but  Bishop  Temple  replied  that 
there  was  no  illegality  in  Mr.  Lyne’s  preaching 
in  a  London  church,  although  the  Bishop  could, 
if  he  pleased,  prohibit  it. 

A  Suggestion. — Speaking  of  the  hindrance  to 
Church  of  England  clergymen  among  certain 
classes  of  the  Scottish  people,  in  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  is 
English,  and  served  mainly  by  Englishmen,  the 
Scottish  Guardian  suggests  that  e^^ry  clergy¬ 
man  who  has  the  ability  should  in  Ins  dealings 
with  the  very  poor  adopt  a  strong  Scottish  ac¬ 
cent  and  phraseology.  He  will  thus  be  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  poor  in  their  own  language. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Church 
Reform. — In  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  layman 
from  London,  asking  him  to  urge  a  reform  in 
the  conge  d’elire,  the  traffic  in  livings,  and  the 
present  constitution  of  Convocation,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterburv’  answered  as  follows :  “  In 
answer  to  your  letter,  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  reform  is  most  earnestly  desired, 
and  will  be  striven  for  by  me  in  such  matters 
as  you  mention — and  in  others.  But  I  am 
bound  to  reserve  my  opinion  on  details  until  I 
can  speak  fully  enough  to  express  clearly  what 
should  be  our  aims,  and  to  avoid  misconcep¬ 
tions.  You  may  remember  that  I  promiSfed 
last  session  to  introduce  a  Patronage  Bill.  Gen¬ 
eral  feeling  has  gained  much  in  tone  in  a  short 
time,  and  is  even  more  favorable  than  it  evi¬ 
dently  was  then.  But  the  laity  have  their  duty 
to  do.” 

A  Sad  Loss. — The  Mission  Buildings  of  the 
British  Universities  Mission  at  Matope  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire, 
originating  from  a  scale  from  a  red-hot  rivet 
lodging  in  the  roof.  The  English  Bishop  of 
Central  Africa  arrived  at  the  station  just  in 
time  to  see  the  last  of  the  buildings.  All  the 
stores  and  medicine  were  destroyed,  and  many 
of  the  people  of  the  station  were  left  without 
even  a  change  of  clothing. 

Canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc. — The  Rome 
correspondent  of  The  Record  says  :  “  The  or¬ 
gans  of  the  Vatican  announce  that  the  formali¬ 
ties  for  the  beatification  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the 
Maid  of  Athens,  are  begun.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
liminary  step  to  her  canonization.  Some  of  the 
Italian  papers  satirically  suggest  that  Arnoldo 
di  Brescia  and  Savonarola  will  end  in  being 
sanctified  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  who 
knows  where  Leo  XIII.  will  end  if  he  continues 
his  present  policy  ?  ” 

Vienna. — The  Catholic  party  in  the  Austrian 
Reichstag  are  bent  on  obtaining  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  their  denomination^  schools,  and 
they  anticipate  a  successful  issue  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  A  Roman  Catholic  paper  assures  its  read¬ 
ers  that  the  Austrian  Government  “  is  only 
waiting  for  such  action,  to  do  away  with  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  ever  since  the  reign  of  modern 
pseudo-liberalism,  from  which  it  sprung,  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  land.  The  days  of  liberal¬ 
ism  and  of  godless  schools  are  evidently  num¬ 
bered  in  the  realms  of  the  only  sincerely  Cath¬ 
olic  sovereign  of  Europe.” 


RUSSIA'S  GREAT  EXPLORER. 

Col.  Prcjevalsky,  the  greatest  of  Russian 
travellei-s,  has  returned  from  his  fourth  series 
of  explorations  in  the  vast  region  lying  be¬ 
tween  Siberia  and  China.  These  journeys,  cov¬ 
ering  a  distance  of  about  20,000  miles,  have 
made  large  additions  to  our  knowledgt*  of  Mon¬ 
golia,  Thibet,  and  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkes¬ 
tan.  His  latest  travels  have  occupied  nearly 
two  years,  and  he  has  won  in  this  journey  his 
best  laurels  as  an  explorer,  by  his  discovery  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  Chi¬ 
na,  the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tsze-Kiang.  Pre- 
jevalsky’s  little  band  of  fourteen  men  did  not 
win  the  honor  without  two  severe  fights  with 
the  savage  Tangutans.  The  superiority  of  their 
weapons  was  all  that  sav(‘d  the  Russian  expcidi- 
tion.  The  flint  locks  of  the  natives  were  no 
match  for  Berdan  rifles.  Prejevalsky’s  party 
came  out  unscathed,  but  in  defending  their 
lives  they  killed  and  wounded  forty  men,  the 
only  deplorable  incident  in  Prejevalsky’s  long 
career  as  a  traveller. 

In  the  mountains,  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  explorer  found  the  two  or  three  mod¬ 
est  streams,  each  about  seventy  f*‘et  wide  and 
shallow,  that  form  the  sources  of  the  Hoang- 
ho  or  Yellow  River.  Then  he  went  southward, 
and  at  a  distance  of  only  sixty-seven  miles  from 
the  Hoang-ho,  rea<'hed  the  muddy  and  rapid 
waters  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  at  a  point  where 
the  river,  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains,  is  300 
feet  wide  and  verj’  deep.  His  letters  give  won¬ 
derful  pictures  of  some  of  the  strangest  and 
most  diversified  portions  of  the  earth’s  Surfa<*e. 
Lt^aving  Siberia  at  Kiac*hta,  he  crossed  the 
great  Gobi  desert  at  its  widest,  travelling  700 
miles  over  its  northern  grassy  steppes  ami  the 
sea  of  sand  south  of  them  extending  to  China 
— a  desert  noted  for  its  terrible  cold  in  Winter, 
its  almost  tropical  heat  in  Summer,  a  scarcity 
of  water  and  general  barrenness  ;  the  Mongols, 
nevertheless,  inhabit  all  parts  of  it,  their  flocks 
subsisting  on  the  poor«‘st  fodder.  Then  he 
traversed  a  part  of  the  plateau  of  northern 
Thibet,  where  the  enormous  altitude  of  the 
plains,  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
prolongs  Winter  until  June  and  July  in  lati¬ 
tudes  considerably  south  of  New  York.  He 
visited  the  interesting  lakes  that  diversify  these 
most  elevated  n^ons  in  the  world,  and  explor¬ 
ed  the  mountain  masses  that  wall  in  the  entire 
northern  frontier  of  Thibet.  Then  he  made  his 
way  along  the  chain  of  beautiful  and  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  little  oases  that  appear  like  little  green 
islands  in  the  wild  desert  west  of  famous  Lob- 
noor.  Defeated  once  more  by  the  Chinese  in 
his  efforts  to  reach  Lhassa,  the  ^>me  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  through  Western  Thibet,  he  made  his 
way  through  Eastern  Turkestan  to  the  Russian 
territories  in  Central  Asia. 

Prejevalsky  says  that  gold  is  plentiful  in 
northern  Thibet.  Not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Hoang-ho  he  found  natives  washing  gold. 
Though  they  dug  only  one  or  two  feet  below 
the  surface,  he  says  they  showed  him  whole 
handfuls  of  gold  in  lumps  as  big  as  peas,  and 
he  believes  that  with  careful  working  vast 
treasures  would  be  found  here.  He  predicts 
that  in  the  course  of  time  Northern  Thibet  will 
be  found  to  be  as  rich  and  perhaps  richer  than 
California  in  the  precious  metals  that  lie  in  the 
soil  of  this  desert  tableland. 

Prejevalsky  asserts  that  the  Mongols,  Thibet¬ 
ans,  and  other  people  living  along  the  north 
Thibetan  border  and  in  Chinese  Turkestan  are 
heartily  tired  of  China’s  oppressive  rule  and 
burdensome  taxation,  and  that  many  of  them 
long  to  become  subjects  of  Russia.  He  was  re¬ 
peatedly  told  by  the  chiefs  both  of  the  oases  and 
mountain  tribes  that  if  Russia  would  give  them 
a  leader,  they  would  revolt  against  China  and 
join  their  fortunes  with  Russian  Turkestan.  As 
an  instance  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernors,  he  tells  of  a  remarkable  artifice  employ¬ 
ed  a  wliile  ago  by  the  Chinese  to  get  possession 
of  the  herds  and  six  chests  of  silver  belonging 
to  the  chief  of  the  ptxir  little  tribes  at  Lob-noor. 
The  e<lict  suddenly  went  forth  that  the  people 
of  Lob-noor  must  wear  pigtails.  The  Lob-noor- 
ians  had  always  shaved  their  heads,  and  they 
were  frightened  by  the  order  to  adopt  a  detest¬ 
ed  Chinese  custom.  Before  they  succeeded  in  ■ 


having  the  odious  edict  revoked,  their  chief 
was  compelled  to  part  with  all  his  wealth. 

Prejevalsky  is  only  one  of  a  score  of  trained 
and  able  Russian  explorers,  who  in  the  interest 
of  their  Government,  are  seeking  out  eveiy  lit¬ 
tle  known  region  in  inner  Asia.  Russia’s  thirst 
for  Asiatic  conquest  is  not  yet  quenched,  and 
there  are  many  facts  indicating  that  just  as  she 
wrested  Kuldja  and  the  Amoor  from  China,  she 
will  some  day,  in  all  probability,  add  Eastern 
Turkestan,  already  estranged  from  her  Oriental 
master,  to  the  Russian  provinces  that  are  now 
its  next  door  neighbors. — The  Sun. 


THE  FREE  NEGROES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FIFTY  TEARS  AGO. 

The  State  Convention  called  in  1835  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  among  other  important 
changes,  such  as  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
boroughs  and  the  removal  of  the  gubernatori¬ 
al  election  from  the  Legislature  to  the  people, 
also  disfranchised  the  free  negroes.  Hitherto 
there  had  existed  in  this  State  the  strange 
anomaly  of  a  class  incompetent  to  testify  in 
court,  and  otherwise  almost  as  destitute  of 
rights  as  brutes,  exercising  a  function  every¬ 
where  deemed  the  first  of  privileges,  and  which 
the  vast  mass  of  freemen  in  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  countries  of  the  world  are  yet  striving  to 
attain.  But  even  prior  to  their  disfranchise¬ 
ment  the  free  negroes  were  too  timid  and  le¬ 
thargic  ever  to  possess  even  the  modicum  of 
political  influence  to  which  their  numbers 
would  seem  to  have  entitled  them.  In  a  few 
of  the  northern  counties  only  do  they  ever 
seem  to  have  become  an  object  to  demagogues. 
There  is  still  a  tradition  among  them  in  Gran¬ 
ville  County  that  they  lost  the  franchise  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  persistent  support  of  the  notori¬ 
ous  Potter.  Potter,  though  a  man  of  parts  and 
a  natural  orator,  was  a  consummate  demagogue 
and  a  rtolent,  unscrupulous  man,  whose  new 
departure  in  iniquity  evoked  special  legislation. 
Toward  the  last,  the  free  negroes  falling  more 
and  more  into  disrepute,  their  support  carried 
such  a  stigma  with  it  as  to  be  an  element  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  a  candi¬ 
date.  More  than  one  candidate  of  those  days, 
twitted  by  his  opponent  on  the  stump  about 
this  element  of  his  constituency,  retorted  by 
declaring  his  willingness  to  throw  out  every 
free-negro  ballot,  if  his  assailant  would  do  like¬ 
wise. 

After  this  period  the  life  of  the  free  negro 
grew  unspeakably  harder.  Not  so  much  that 
the  laws  were  harsher,  but  because  the  attitude 
of  the  whites  became  and  continued  more  hos¬ 
tile.  Neither  the  harshness  nor  the  leniency  of 
the  laws  was  of  great  moment  to  him,  who 
could  in  no  wise  put  them  in  operation  even 
for  his  own  protection.  His  lot  added  the  disa¬ 
bility  of  the  slave  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
freeman.  Dependent  on  his  own  industry  and 
enterprise,  as  the  slave  was  not,  he  found  the 
field  of  his  labor  contracted,  till  subsistence 
became  a  formidable  problem  indeed.  Except 
among  the  non-slave-holding  farmers,  who 
w'ere  often  too  poor  to  pay  him  sufficient  hire 
to  sustain  life,  he  could  find  little  employment 
that  did  not  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  slave, 
while  the  main  end  of  public  policy  was  to  keep 
them  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Intermarriage 
and  social  intercourse  were  of  course  strictly 
forbidden  by  law.  With  him,  all  depended  on 
the  temper  of  the  whites  among  whom  he  lived. 
If  they  were  kind  and  well  disposed,  he  had 
little  to  complain  of.  But  if  they  were  cruel  or 
alarmist,  his  condition  was  pitiable  beyond 
words.  Then  all  his  movements  were  closely 
watched,  and  his  actions  ingeniously  tortured 
to  sinister  ends.  If,  in  quest  of  employment, 
he  ventured  out  of  his  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  neglected  to  take  his  free  papers,  he 
got  into  serious  trouble.  Even  carrying  them 
in  his  pocket,  if  his  actions  aroused  suspicion 
and  his  explanation  was  not  at  once  prompt, 
lucid,  and  consistent,  he  also  got  into  trouble. 
Dumb  as  a  witness  against  the  dominant  race, 
he  not  infrequently  became  the  object  of  the 
spite  of  the  malicious  white  men,  or  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  heartless,  unthinking  striplings. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  free  negroes, 
unelastic  and  prone  to  unthrift,  underwent  still 
further  deterioration.  Cowed,  perplexed,  and 
dispirited,  they  huddled  together  on  any  scant, 
sterile  bit  ‘of  land  that  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  possessed  of,  erected  clusters  of 
their  frail  little  huts,  and  like  oppressed,  hope¬ 
less  ckisses  the  world  over,  sunk  into  profound 
listlcssness  and  sloth.  The  women  grew  un¬ 
chaste,  the  men  dishonest,  until  in  many  minds 
the  term  “  free  negro  ”  became  a  synonym  for 
all  that  was  worthless  and  despicable.  Their 
settlements  were  commonly  contiguous  to  some 
town  ;  the  counties  in  which  were  located  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Wilmington,  New  Berne,  and  Fayette¬ 
ville,  containing  nearly  a  fourth  of  all  the  free 
negroes  in  the  State,  in  which  the  apter  males 
became  barbers,  fiddlers,  or  Jacks-of-aJl-trades. 
Some  followed  ditching,  well-digging,  and  such 
work  as  was  considered  too  perilous  or  too  un¬ 
healthy  to  risk  slaves  in  its  performance.  I 
never  knew  a  neighborhood  without  a  free- 
negro  shoemaker.  In  fact,  they  were  largely, 
perforce,  a  class  of  piddlens  ;  and  like  piddlers 
everywhere,  more  indisptmsable  than  any  other 
element  of  the  community.  The  majority  kept 
soul  and  body  together  with  the  product  of 
their  sterile  little  patches,  eked  out  with  a  pid- 
ty  traffic  in  the  rude  articles  of  their  own  make, 
such  as  chairs,  splint  baskets,  horse-collars, 
and  door-mats  made  from  shucks  and  bark, 
“  dug  ”  troughs,  bread-trays,  etc.  Many  deriv¬ 
ed  almost  their  whole  living  from  the  sale  of 
ginger  cakes,  and  watermelons,  wild  nuts,  and 
fruits  when  in  season,  at  the  neighboring  towns, 
or  on  Saturdays  and  “  big  ”  days  at  the  cross¬ 
road  stores  and  country  post-offices. 

In  some  of  the  county  seats,  during  court 
week,  an  aged  specimen  of  this  latter  type  is 
still  occasionally  to  be  seen  selling  ginger  cakes. 
Generally  tall,  meagre,  stooping,  slouching,  for 
all  the  world  the  color  of  his  own  wares,  he 
lounges  half  listlessly,  half  dejectedly,  on  the 
shafts  of  the  little  steer-cart  bearing  his  anti¬ 
quated  confections,  silently  awaiting  the  cus¬ 
tomers  that  never  seem  to  come  nowadays. 
He  and  his  cakes  are  almost  the  sole  survivors 
of  ante-bellum  days.  But  in  all  his  silent  raus- 
ings  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  he 
is  an  anachronism.  That  he  is  still  catering  to 
the  absolute  gastronomy  of  a  long-gone  gene¬ 
ration,  and  that  his  goodies  are  caviare  to  their 
grandchildren,  has  never  entered  his  mind.  At 
least,  if  it  has,  he  is  too  stanch  a  quietist  or 
pessimist,  no  one  knows  which,  to  care  much. 
He  has  seen  the  primitive  wooden  court-house 
supplanted  by  a  pretentious  brick  one;  the 
once  boundless  court-house  green  contracted 
and  contracted,  till  the  pitiless  march  of  brick 
and  mortar  has  left  him  no  stopping  place  save 
an  unsafe  and  ignoble  one  in  the  gutter.  He 
has  seen  man  and  nature  change,  but  it  has 
never  suggested  new  methods,  any  more  than 
the  fact  that  people  quit  eating  home-made 
ginger  cakes  a  generation  ago,  has  suggested 
the  advisability  of  discontinuing  their  manufac¬ 
ture.  Like  the  persistent  sybil  of  old,  his  se¬ 
rene  confidence  in  his  wares  is  not  a  jot  abated 
because  they  are  ignored  of  men  and  have  di¬ 
minished  in  quantity.  And  there  he  will  be 
every  court  week,  more  punctual  than  judge 
or  jury,  till  some  hard-hearted  Board  of  Town 
Commissioners  pronounce  him  a  nuisance, 
when  he  will  uncomplainingly  take  a  remoter 
stand,  unless  perchance  before  then  death  the 
gleaner  should  follow  in  the  swath  of  death  the 
reaper. — David  Dodge  in  the  January  Atlantic. 


Expect  great  things  from  God,  and  also  ex¬ 
pect  the  least  things,  for  the  great  test  of  faith 
is  shown  in  the  least  matters.  People  believe 
their  soul  Is  sure  to  be  saved  who  have  not  the 
heart  to  expect  that  God  will  take  away  some 
small  burden. 


MADAME  PORTER’S  COUGH  BALSAM 
Is  always  reUsble.  HellsTes  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 


The  best  Ankle  Boot  and  Collar  Pads  are  made  of 
zinc  and  leather.  TVj/  them. 


The  best  cough  medicine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion.  Sold  everywhere.  25c. 


mmm 


R.  B.  CHAFFIN 


IFARMSAMILLS 

■For  Sale  A  ExrhaBge, 
U_I|JFREC  CataIpBM. 
tc  CO.«  KlchBMaiL^a. 


B  C.tKDS.  In  new  styles.  Embossed,  Hidden  Name, 

MaNw-F  Gold  Edge,  Transparent,  Ac.,  Ac.,  of  latest  de¬ 
signs  and  lowest  prices.  50  samples  with  name  on.  10  cts. 

TODD  CARD  CO.,  Clinton vllle.  Conn. 


JUST  ISSUED 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

Half-Hours  with  the  Lessons  of  1886. 

Forty-eight  short  Sermons  on  the  lessons  of  1S88,  by 
twenty-four  prominent  Pastors  and  Preachers. 

Specially  prepared  to  aid  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 
12mo.  Price,  in  cloth  binding,  $1.25;  paper  binding,  85c. 


Westminster  Question  Book  for  1886. 

A  manual  for  teachers  and  older  scholars,  containing  the 
Text  of  the  Lesson,  Helps  lor  Scholars,  Questions,  Lesson 
Plan,  Golden  Text,  Home  Studies,  and  Catechism. 

Price  15  cents,  net. 


My  Soul,  Thou  Hast  Much  Goods, 

BY  HELEN  B.  EBBON. 

24mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 


Golden  Promises. 

SELECTED  FROM  GOD’S  WORD. 

BY  REV.  SAMVEL  FULTON. 

24mo.  Fancy  Paper  Cover.  Price  25  cents. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snpt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phllndelphin,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  A  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


KNABE 

PIANOFORTES. 

UNKQJJALLKD  IN 

Tone,  Ml? ortiansliij  aM  Dnrality. 

WILLIAM  KN.4BE  &  CO.. 

Nos.  ao4  and  ao6  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  iia  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 


L  I  6tlmesToan. 
I  interest 
/ O  IB  Ik  I  seml-annnid 
and  palaat  voor  hawe.  SSthyesrof 

residmos,  and  loth  of  business,  mo  in- 
yMtorevsrhadtopsy  taxes.oostsof  foi» 
dosora,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  Jaaa. 
BEET  of  References  all  around  von. 
Write  u  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

lattTIM  TBIS  FAflCM. 


TON  A  SONj 


ALL-NIGHT  INHALATION! 

"A  poailtve  rtDolulioH  in  thr  trrntmu-nt  nf  Air- 
Pfutagft  I>i»v)i»ra,  a  nd,for  the  purimae  deaign- 
ed,  as  valuable  a  discovery  as  vae^nationJ’ 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER. 

A  Speedy,  Positive  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and 
Incipient  Consumption. 

It  is  a  hair  pillow,  with  reser* 
.  voirs  of  evaporating  liquid,  the 
'  fumes  or  vapor  of  which  is  in* 
haled  alt  night  long,  whilst 
sleeping  as  usual,  and  without 
I  any  discomfort.  It  is  used  only 
;  at  night,  and  is  perfectly  sam 
to  the  most  delicate.  There  is 
no  stomach-dosing,  douching 
or  snufhng :  but  just  as  a  smoky  lamp  will  leave  a  de¬ 
posit  on  a  whitened  wall  so  the  Pillow-Inhaler,  for 
say  eig^ht  hours  at  a  timet  spreads  a  powerful  healing 
balm  or  salve  on  the  inflamed  inner  coating  of  the  diseased 
I  air-surfaces,  from  the  nostrils 
I  to  the  bottom  of  the  lungs,  and 
I  hence  into  the  blood.  Old-fash¬ 
ioned  inhalation,  through  a 
tube,  for  a  few  minutes  a  day, 
sometimes  cured.  Think  of 
eight  hours  con.stant  action,  on 
the  same  principle,  but  jpten- 
hundreu'f<  ‘  ‘ 


CATARRH.  • 

BRONCHITIS. 

CONSUMPTION. 


sified  a  hundred-fold!  There 
are  no  pipes  or  tubes.  The  medicine  is  breathed  fn,  not 
swallowed t  and  goes  right  to  the  diseased  parts.  The  tes¬ 
timony  to  its  results  is  beyond  all  question,  as  attested 
by  the  experience  of  thousands. 

Hon.  R.  L.  Hbddin,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  toje :  **  X 
Uke  pleasure  In  Rtatlux  that  the  Pillow-Inhalre  ha*  been  of  the 
greateit  relief,  and  1  believe  of  |H‘rn>ancnt  benefit,  to  my  wife,  who 
ha*  been  a  great  sufferer  from  Rronohlal  and  Catarrhal  'rrouble*, 
aooompauled  with  dlRtresilitg  Asthma.  I  recommend  it*  use  to  all 
persons  afflioted  with  such  maladies." 

R.  L.  HRDDKN.  S8  West  49th  St.,  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  I..  IfrMsNUS,  a  prominent  Ntw  York  iLatrpsr,  Ml 
Broadway,  says:  **  For  five  or  six  years  I  had  been  such  a  sufferer 
from  Catarrh  that  1  beard  a  constant  ringitig  iu  my  ears,  and  mj 
memory  iK’camt  Impaired.  In  the  mornings  I  could  scarcely  breathe 
—and  never  throng  my  nos4>.  I  applied  to  four  different  physicians, 
repreHenting  the  vld  and  the  new  schools,  but  they  gave  me  only 
temporary  relief.  I  have  l>een  using  the  PiLLow-lNNaLsa  oniv  siuce 
last  winter,  slid  I  can  truthfully  say  that  1  am  now  free  from  Catarrh 
and  iu  attendant  Ills." 

Maa.  kl.  1.  Chadwick,  Richland  Centre, 'Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  says: 
**  I  was  going  into  Consumption.  The  Pillow-Inn  alkh  has  wrought 
such  a  cure  for  me  that  I  feel  I  cannot  do  too  much  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  others." 

During  the  six  years  of  its  existence  the  Pillow- 
Inhaler  has  wrought  cures  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  and  Consumption,  that  have  been  more  like 
miracles  than  the  usual  tre.ttment  of  disease.  It  is  not 
expensive,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Send 
for  Explanatory  Pamphlet  and  1  estimonialst  or  call. 

THE  PILLOW-INHALER  CO., 

25  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

Main  OrriCE:  1520  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GOOD  NEWS 

TO  LADIES! 


Oreatr.t  intlucemcnts  ever  of* 
fercil.  Now  'i  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  oar  eelebruted  Tea, 
and  t'oflners.Rnil  secure  s  besutk 
ful  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China 
Ten  Ret,  or  Hnndsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Db  'er  Ret.  or  Gold  B'.nd  Mos, 
Oecornted  Totlet  Pet  Fi.r  I'nll  nsrtleulars  sdCres* 
THE  GREAT  AMKRIOAN  TEA  CIO., 
r-  a  Box m  51  and 32  Vesey  St..  Mew  York. 


TO  INVESTORS. 
LOANS 

HEAL  ESTATE 
'orth  tbre.'  tiMira 

>UHinem  in  this  city. 


TBlsEPHOPtES  SOLD. 

\  Don’t  pay  exorbitant  rental  fees  to 

^he  Bell  Telephone  Monopoly  to  use 
their  Telephones  on  lines  less  than 
two  miles  in  length.  A  few  months' 
rental  buys  a  nrst-class  Telephone 
that  is  no  infringement,  and  works 
splendid  on  lines  fur  private  use  on 
any  kind  of  wire,  and  works  good  in 
stormy  weather.  It  makes  homes 
pleasant;  annihilates  time;  prevents 
J  burglaries;  saves  many  steps,  and  is 
_ Just  what  every  business  man  and  far¬ 
mer  should  have  to  connect  stores,  houses,  depots,  fac¬ 
tories,  colleges,  etc.,  etc.  The  only  practicable  andreliaVs 
Telephone  tnat  is  sold  outright  ana  warranted  to  work. 

Chance  for  agents.  No  previous  experience  required. 
Circulars  free,  WIC.  Xd.  NOBXOM.  BttflUo.  N.Y. 


XJ.  S.  !Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW’  via  LONDONDERRY. 

CIRCASSIA . Jan.  2,  3  P.  M.  , 

ETHIOPIA.... Jan.  9,  7  A.  M.  |  FURNE8SIA..  Jan.  IS,  2  P.  M 

Cabin  Passage,  560  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Seeond  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward,  $20 ;  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

nSlTSanSOlT  BBOTHBRS,  Agents, 

7  Bowllnyt  Green,  New  York. 


CHICAGO*"® 

MORTH- 

"  western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LINE 

BMTWEXM 

Cliicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Onuha. 


lEAFNESS. 


DCHrntoo.  was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Treated  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cured  kimtelf  in  three  months,  and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  successful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  8.  PAGE,  128  East  26tb  street. 
Mew  York  City. 


Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  and 

Artist’s  Materials, 

FOR  BALE  BY 

a  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO., 

106  Fnlton  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Bole  Agent  for  Crockett’s  Pbeservative. 


every  county  to  sell  our 

goods.  Salary  575  per  Month  and  Expentea. 
anva<^slng  Outfit  and  Particulars  FREE. 
STAsoAao  SiLvss-WAaa  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 


Asoud|QpercenT 


Per  annuni.flrat  niort 
Real  Estate.  I/oans 
ma  National  Bank, 
czs  East  ani>  West. 


gages  on  productive 
approved  by  Taco- 
BZST  or  RErRKXS- 
Correspondence  Bolidtea 


Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


grateful— COMPORTINO. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well  selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Ep|«  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  fiarored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  buiU 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease 
Hundrcvls  of  subtle  maladies  are  Hooting  around  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escaiie 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fertified  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
half  pound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus : 

.IAMB*  KPP*  4c  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

Lomdon,  Rnglud. 


ANB 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Marshalltoim, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  Is  also  the 

SHORT  LINR 

BZTWXKN  CaiOAQO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and 
points  in  ttie  Northwest. 

It  Is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  or  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  LAKE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAB  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains^ 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AMD  MILWACKBR, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS. 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WIlfOlTA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Franciscq,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Norttiwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tlcketa 
via  the  “  lTORTH-^7^ STS^  ” 

if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  B.  8.  HAIR, 

^  General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agenl^ 

CHICAGO. 


'through  the 


INVEST  Sound  »nS  Keliable 

WESTERN  FARM  M0RT6A6EC0. 


v«rwiuii7  neipciwu  r  ■■ns  rariu  aswMiia. 

te  N.  T.  UHrivKlied  facllitie*.  Ab*oiBt« 

T*q  jmf**  •xMiivn^e.  No  lo**e*.  Ktferto  Third 
Bdnk,  N.Y.  City;  National  Bank,  LawrKnra,  KAn.t  aad 


I 'I 

'■pL’’.":.',"’’  t*MKace,wa. 

CAPITAL  AND  8UIIPLU8,  8290p06#, 

CKr«ftin7  Ncleeted  Kirat  Mortfnf*  Farm  Loani^  pajabla 

r~ . . 

IL’ 

PI 


iPkIU  N.Y.  111  B'wnj.  C.  C.  Ht»a  *  8m,  Af«« 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bell*. 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUHTON  E  HENEELT  BELL  COHPANT, 

TROT,  r.  T. 


aa,aaa  m. 

■<kMS  I 

lasa. 


..MENEELY  k  COMPANY, 
WEST  TEOY,  N.  Y,  BEUls; 

'ForCharehet  Schools,  eie.  r  also  Chlmss 
SDdPeali.  For  more  than  half  s  century 
noted  for  luperlorlty  over  sll  othera. 


MeShanf  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Chimks  AND  Pbal8  foF  CHURCHBS,  Ate. 
^utl  tor  Price  and  Cataloirne.  AdoresB 
,  H.  3fcSHAN£  £  COo« 

Wentisn  this  II4» 


<^lNCINNATlBELLfOUNDRYC0 


SUCCtSS0RS-fi4  BCLLS'TOTHC 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CATALOCUC  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.riRE  ALARM 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 


8tnce  1844  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  othei 


periorlty  ^ 
Ml  Metal,  ( 


•nL 

sn4 


Tin,)  Rotary  Moontini^,  warranted  tiatfRractorys 
For  Prices,  uircu  1  am,  A c. .  ad d rem  R  a  lt i mob e  Bmza 
Foundry.  J*  I1134I ESTER  A  SOMS.  BiilUiDore,  Md. 


BABY’S  BIRTHDAY. 


A  Besutlfnl  Imported  Birthday  Card  seat 
to  any  baby  whdM  mother  will  lend  us  tM 
names  of  two  or  more  other  bsblei,  sndtbm 
•rente’  sddreeeet.  Also  s  handsome  DtOr 
lond  Dye  Sample  Card  to  the  mother  i 
much  vslosble  Information.  WsU 
Klchardsan  Sc  Co.,  Burlington, 


ina- 

CURE^DEAF 

Peck’s  Patent  Improved  ArtifleUl  Ear  Smms 

PRRFEC'TLT  RKSTORB  THB  HEARING, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Sstaral  Drsu.  Always 
in  position,  bst  Invisible  to  others.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them.  Send  for  descriptive  citciilar  with  les- 
timonialsj^ires.  Address,  F.  HISCOX,  858  Broad. 
WSJ,  N.  1.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  papas, 


LIQUID  GLUE 

Hsnnfketnms 

9*  bea  work.  RMsived  ■  ^ 

GOLD  MUML.Londan.'m.  PronounesdWroiwS  |  ® - 

RisitCeMtCi.,6lNeder,Has.  rfiLCCwgo 


TO  ALL  LOVERS 


of  HoPURSsud  OOOO.thissoapieecmmauds 

itself.  For  tbs  TOILET  without  an  eqnsk  for 

8HAVINO  ssriestlnxnrr.  In  pound  ban.  ste 

in  poekaM  «(  S  Sound  or  Houare  Cakes.  Ask  youf 

dmggSm  nrit,  or  send  to.  sisinp  for  triaTsaiiBiS 
IT  Wnj.  DKUOHT  YOU. 


Ho  Risk;  7  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

■AFIH  SCCrHULATIONI 
Oun  Eandls  Bums  Lurgs  or  SmulL 

SOLID  11 U6USH  CONSOLS  ir  U.  $.  BONOS. 

Tor  Olrcnlur  address  the 

Ceitral  lUinim  Phnifial  kgrenf.  JsfkMinvilie.  IHineib 
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%  DAKOTA 
FARM 


MORTGAGES. 


I  am  now  placing  loans  on  choice  Improved  farms  in  BoutheafCem  Dakota,  the  garden  spot  and  the  bestarglrultural 
region  of  the  great  Northwest.  Interest,  nine  t>er  cent,  per  annum,  NET,  to  lender,  payable  semi-annually.  In  Mew  York 
exchange.  Prompt  laments  GUARANTEED. 

▲  Tk'RT'  A  'V  A  These  loans  range  from  *900  upwards,  as  the  lender  may  dlnet;  urs 

V  .rKlw  M.  secured  by  Road  aad  First  Mortgage  on  land  carefully  selsdHd,  after 

personal  examination,  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  loan,  and  steadily  risikg  In  valne.  Interest  prompto-liald  and 
remitted  when  due.  Free  of  Charge  to  Leader.  Tbeae  securities  are  not  affected  by  financial  panics,  depiesgions 
in  the  money  market,  or  fluctuations  of  suick,  bnt  are  entirely  under  coatrol  of  holder,  thus  rendering  them 
ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  as  well  as  PROFITABLE.  Best  of  refereaces.  Clrcnlars  and  blank  fornta  tumlsbsd 
on  application.  Write  me  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Cut  this  out  and  keep  it  till  nee<led. 

Coaaselor  at  Law  aad  T  A  If  41V Ik  PARKER,  Tamer  Coaatw. 

Negotiator  of  Loaas.  9.  JL.  UAUNlFy  DAKOTA. 
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Current  isnents. 


PBRSUNAti  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  January  number  of  the  North  American  Re¬ 
view  will  contain  a  paper  by  Canon  Farrar  on  “  The 
Church  in  America.”  ' 

High  license  has  decreased  the  number  of  sa¬ 
loons  in  Chicago  from  13,000  to  9,000,  and  added 
nearly  $1,300,000  to  the  revenues  of  the  city. 

“Augustus  foimd  Rome  brick  and  left  it  mar¬ 
ble,  but  his  marble  has  perished,  while  the  bricks 
remain.  Fire  turns  marble  into  lime,  while  it  only 
makes  bricks  the  harder.” — Wm.  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Harison,  reqtor  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  died  in  that  city  Dec.  29th. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  Dec.  15th,  1839, 
and  was  a  son  of  the  late  William  H.  Harison,  for 
many  years  comptrolier  of  Trinity  Church. 

Christmas,  1885,  was  a  little  below  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  Christmas  days.  Only  three  were 
colder,  those  of  1876,  1878,  and  1884.  The  rest 
were  all  above  the  freezing  point,  while  this  day's 
average  was  29J°— just  Cold  mough  to  stay  frozen. 

Silas  E.  Cheek  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  having  embez¬ 
zled  a  laige  sum  from  the  bank  of  which  he  was 
cashier,  has  gone  to  Canada,  leaving  this  schedule 
of  assets  for  his  creditors :  “  I  am  a  thief  and 
scoundrel,  knave  and  liar.” 

The  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday  morning. 
There  were  365  patients  in  the  Asylum,  and  for  a 
time  the  panic  threatened  serious  results,  but  all 
were  safely  cared  for. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act,  John  T.  Morton  of  Arkansas,  recently  noti¬ 
fied  that  he  had  been  selected  for  appointment  as 
a  $1000  Postoffice  clerk,  proves  to  be  a  colored 
man. 

The  Catholic  Examiner  says  a  high  license  law, 
strictly  enforced,  will  decrease  the  number  of  sa¬ 
loons,  and  in  that  manner  wiil  decrease  drunken¬ 
ness  and  crime.  It  is  the  only  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  traffic  that  can  succeed  in  a  State 
such  as  New  York  is. 

The  popularity  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's  religious 
romance,  Ben  Hur,  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  always  on  the  press.  The  latest  honor  which 
has  been  paid  to  it,  is  by  ttie  authorities  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  who  have 
placed  it  first  on  the  list  of  books  to  be  read  to 
students  in  the  refectory. 

The  native  who  carried  from  the  field  the  body 
of  the  Prince  Imperial  when  he  lost  his  life  fight¬ 
ing  in  South  Africa,  was  presented  with  a  diamond 
ring  and  pensioned  by  the  Empress  Eugenie.  He 
came  to  Massachusetts  and  was  lost  sight  of,  but 
the  ring  was  found  two  weeks  ago  in  a  Boston 
pawnshop. 

On  Saturday,  Dec.  26th,  the  Philadelphia  Clerc 
Literary  Association  celebrated  the  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  of  their  renowned  friend.  M.  Clerc  was 
bom  one  hundred  years  ago  in  La  Blanc,  near 
Lyons,  France.  He  lost  his  hearing  when  a  child, 
but  mastered  the  Sign  language,  and  became  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

Representative  Weaver  of  Iowa,  has  handed  to 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  in  behalf  of  a  con¬ 
stituent,  an  obligation  of  the  Colonial  Government, 
which  he  asks  to  have  redeemed  with  interest  to 
date.  The  note  is  about  three  by  four  inches,  evi¬ 
dently  printed  from  wood,  and  reads  as  follows : 
“70936.  Seventy  dollars.  The  bearer  is  entitled 
to  receive  seventy  Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  an 
equal  smn  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  Congress  of  the  14th  of  January,  1779. 
Seventy  dollars.” 

It  is  said  that  every  one  is  glad  to  welcome 
back  to  Washington  the  Marquise  do  Chambrun  and 
her  daughter,  who  have  spent  the  past  two  Win¬ 
ters  in  France.  Madam  de  Chambrun  is  a  grand- 
<laughter  of  Lafayette,  and  Miss  Therese  de  Cham¬ 
brun  inherits  her  grandfather's  love  for  America, 
to  the  extent  of  preferring  this  country  to  her  na- 
^ve  land.  The  Marquis  de  Chambrun  came  to 
Washington  as  a  young  man,  and  was  for  some 
years  connected  with  the  Legation,  so  that  his 
children  have  grown  up  in  this  country. 

Judge  Powers  of  Utah  has  made  the  decision 
that  one  who  believes  it  right  to  have  living  and 
undivorced  more  than  one  wife,  aithough  he  may 
not  practice  polygamy  himself,  and  pledges  him¬ 
self  to  obey  all  our  laws,  those  relating  to  plurality 
of  wives  as  weli  as  others,  is  not  qualified  to  be¬ 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  An  applicant 
for  naturalization  under  the  conditions  related, 
vvould  be  rejected,  and  Utah  would  find  herself  de¬ 
prived  of  the  main  source  of  the  increase  of  her 
polygamous  voting  population,  which  has  been 
cliiefly  recruited  by  importations  from  foreign 
lands. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lorenzo  T.  Bennett,  for  forty  years 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood,  said ;  “A  quaint  old  writer  has  illus¬ 
trated  the  transitoriness  of  all  the  pageant  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  the  perishableness  of  all  earthly  inter¬ 
ests,  the  lethean  forgetfulness  which  effaces  from 
the  memory  all  the  generations  that  have  precedetl 
us.  Said  he:  ‘Go  and  thrust  your  finger  into  the 
ocean's  wave,  then  withdraw  it  and  see  what  scar 
remains.'  \  little  ripple  only,  extending  only  a 
verj’  limited  distance,  and  soon  every  trace  has 
disappeared.  Comparatively  very  few  departing 
leave  behind  them  ‘  any  foot-prints  on  the  sands 
of  time'  which  the  rising  and  falling  tides  of 
quickly  fleeting,  brief  years  do  not  entirely  obliter¬ 
ate.  Only  the  few  are,  in  the  language  of  Guil¬ 
ford's  famed  Ualleck,  inscribe<l  on  his  own  mauso¬ 
leum,  ‘  the  immortal  names  that  were  not  bom  to 
die.'  ” 

The  Tribune  says  the  principal  event  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  world  during  the  year  just  closed  has  been 
the-simultaneous  publication  in  different  countries 
of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
While  the  end  of  this  undertaking  had  been  await¬ 
ed  with  great  interest  by  theologians  and  scholars, 
the  event  attracted  little  attention  in  comparison 
with  the  completion  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
New  Testament.  So  quickly  did  the  fact  pass  out 
of  mind,  and  so  slight  was  the  impression  produc- 
etl  upon  the  generai  public,  that  probably  the  great 
mass  of  newspaper  readers  now  need  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  tlie  year  has  witnessed  the  successful  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  erowning  work  of  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  This  fotgntfulness  does  not  indicate  that 
Christendom  has  grown  indifferent  to  religious 
add  spiritual  interests.  It  is  only  an  evidence  of 
the  growing  conviction  in  the  religious  and  intel¬ 
lectual  worlds  that  the  literal  text  of  the  Scriptures 
is  of  slight  iin|>ortance  in  comparison  with  the 
essential  facts  of  Christianity;  and  that  in  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  lands  controversial  battles  are  to  be 
fought  to  the  end  on  the  ground  of  the  Old  Version. 

In  Cincinnati  the  coolness  and  heroism  of  John 
Beckley  probably  saved  several  lives.  Eight  or 
ten'men  were  repairing  a  leak  in  a  forty-ineh  main 
and  had  dug  a  hole  about  twenty  feet  square  and 
ten  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Sudden¬ 
ly  a  sound  like  an  underground  explosion  was 
heard  from  the  east  bank  of  the  cavity.  Then  the 
earth  of  one  side  began  to  slip  away  rapidly,  and 
was  followed  by  an  overwhelming  flood  of  water. 
“Jump  for  j-our  lives,  boys !  Climb  out,  climbout, 
or  drown !  ”  the  foreman  shouted.  The  men  began 
U)  scramble  up,  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  out.  The  waU-r  poured  in  like  a  mill  race,  and 
the  heavy  banks  of  earth  began  crumbling  in.  It 
k>ok*Hl  as  though  the  men  would  be  caught  and 
drowned.  Beckley  called  to  them  to  climb  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  in  that  manner  every  man  was 
saved.  Beckley  was  the  last  to  be  pulled  out  of 
the  ditch,  and  when  he  left  It  the  water  was  up  to 
his  armpits.  Just  as  he  was  pulled  out  two  sides 
of  the  hole  caved  in,  carrying  several  tons  of  earth 
into  the  place  where  the  men  hail  been  struggling 
but  a  moment  before. 
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The  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
Yale  students  who  are  residents  of  New  Haven  on¬ 
ly  as  students,  cannot  vote  there. 

To  keep  apple  juice  through  the  Winter  in  an 
uncured  (unfermented)  state,  add  one  pound  of 
whole  mustard  seed  to  the  barrel. 

Gen.  Booth  says  the  Salvation  Army  has  had  its 
meetings  broken  up  in  eleven  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States. 

The  ladies  at  Oberlin  recently  debated  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  Resolved  that  the  extreme  development  of 
the  intellect  chills  and  destroys  the  affections.” 

Me.  Paul  Fennimore  Cooper,  son  of  the  novelist, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Li¬ 
brary  at  Albany  to  finish  the  work  of  compiling 
and  editing  the  Clinton  manuscripts. 

In  Philadelphia  the  trades  union  people  demand¬ 
ed  from  the  candidates  for  Sheriff  last  Fall  a  pledge 
that  they  would  give  no  advertising  to  anti-union 
offices. 

The  “John  Bull”  locomotive,  made  in  England 
fifty  years  ago,  has  been  presented  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  to  the  National  Museum  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  lately  sent  to 
Vassar  College  a  pair  Of  bronze  vases  handsomely 
ornamented  with  inlaid  decorations  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  appreciation  of  the  education  given  to 
two  Japanese  girls. 

One  of  the  cruelest  retorts  made  by  any  musical 
audience  is  reported  fron;  California.  A  vocalist 
was  warbling  to  her  own  great  satisfaction  “O 
would  I  were  a  bird.”  A  rough  miner  replied  “O 
would  I  were  a  gun.” 

The  United  States  revenue  steamer  Richard 
Rush,  Capt.  Hooper  commanding,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  Saturday  for  the  Arctic  regions  in 
search  of  the  crew  of  the  missing  whaler  Amythist. 
She  will  touch  at  Port  Townsend  on  her  way  north. 

Fire  broke  out  on  Friday  in  the  great  seed  ware¬ 
house  of  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Go.  in  Detroit,  and  the 
building,  with  its  contents,  was  totally  destroyed. 
The  loss  to  the  firm  is  $650,000,  on  which  there  is 
insurance  amounting  to  $430,000. 

When  you  come  to  a  railroad  station,  and  see  a 
vase  of  flowers  and  a  canary  bird  in  the  telegraph 
room,  you  may  be  certain  the  operator  is  a  wo¬ 
man.  If  you  see  a  spittoon,  the  operator  is  a  man. 
— Mrs.  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  follows  Scotsmen  wher¬ 
ever  they  go.  In  Victoria,  Australia,  where  there 
is  a  large  Scottish  and  North  of  Ireland  represen¬ 
tation,  it  has  been  strong  from  the  fli'st,  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  is  a  powerful  Presbyterian  centre. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  D.D.,  has  resigned  the 
professorship  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  in  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  an  imperative  order  of  his  physicians,  has 
started  for  the  West  Indies  for  rest. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  Bishop  Sargent  entered 
upon  missionary  work  in  India,  there  were  in  the 
Tinnevelly  district  224  villages  occupied,  while  at 
present  there  are  over  1000.  In  place  of  the  one 
native  pastor  there  are  now  68,  and  the  114  com¬ 
municants  have  increased  to  11,246. 

Lake  Glazier,  the  newly  discovered  source  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  a  sparkling  little  lake  which 
nestles  among  the  pines  of  a  wild  and  unfrequent¬ 
ed  region  of  Minnesota,  just  on  the  dividing  ridge 
which  forms  the  great  water-shed  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  greatest  di¬ 
ameter.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  exceedingly 
pure,  coming  from  springs. 

The  members  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  of 
Cincinnati,  who  were  unsuccessful  in  their  appeal 
to  the  Mayor  to  enforce  the  Sunday  law  against 
theatrical  performances,  scored  a  victory  before 
the  Judge  of  the  Police  Court.  In  a  test  case  the 
Judge  decided  that  the  actor  who  is  the  promi¬ 
nent  participator,  and  the  owner  or  manager  who 
gives  or  exhibits  the  performance,  are  both  equally 
liable,  and  may  be  arrested,  the  one  for  participat¬ 
ing  in,  and  the  other  for  exhibiting. 

It  is  said  ten  thousand  colored  people  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Addresses  were 
made  by  President  McConnico,  ex-Gov.  Pinchback, 
Bishop  Ward,  Mr.  Pitkin,  and  Maj.  Burke,  all  of 
whom  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  by 
Bishop  Mallalieu.  The  salutes  of  the  day  were 
fired  by  the  Washington  Artillery,  one  of  the  most 
famous  artillery  companies  that  fought  in  the 
Southern  army  during  the  war. 

Ex-Senator  Bruce  of  Mississippi  has  been  lectur¬ 
ing  on  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
South.  He  has  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
superior  race  has  become  the  master  of  the  inferi¬ 
or.  But  he  does  not  refer  to  this  fact  either  with 
malice  or  regret.  He  recognizes  it  as  existing, 
and  proposes  a  remedy.  There  is  nothing  start¬ 
ling  in  his  suggestions.  In  the  main  he  believes 
that  the  cure  for  the  existing  ills  of  the  South  is 
to  be  found  in  the  slow  process  of  popular  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  only  do  the  emancipate<I  blacks  need  it, 
but  the  “poor  whites”  also,  and  in  as  great  a 
measure. 

Among  other  curious  facts  in  American  history, 
three  Vice-Presidents— Gerry,  Hendricks,  and  Wil¬ 
son — have  died  in  November  at  dates  which  might 
all  come  in  a  single  week.  No  President  has  died 
in  November,  though  six  have  died  in  July,  and 
four  in  June:  Garfield  in  September,  Lincoln  in 
April,  Taylor  in  July,  and  Harrison  in  April.  Two 
Vice-Presidents  were  indicted  for  treason :  Aaron 
Buit  and  John  C.  Breckenridge ;  one,  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  resigned  his  office.  Seven  men  have  held 
both  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  offices : 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
John  Tyler,  Millard  Fillmore,  Andrew  Johnson, 
and  Chester  A.  .Arthur. 

From  the  record  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  the 
Congressional  Directory,  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  sends  diplomatic  representatives  to  thirty- 
seven  nations.  Of  these,  eight  do  not  reciprocate — 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Corea,  Liberia,  Paraguay,  Per¬ 
sia,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Siam;  the  salaries  of 
these  officers  amount  to  nearly  $35,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  ten  nations  that  send  us  representa¬ 
tives — Austria,  Brazil,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Ha3rti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Prussia,  and 
Uruguay ;  but  they  are  now  unrepresented  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  same  grade  that  we  send.  In  all  there 
are  eighteen  nations  whose  relations  with  us  are 
such  that  their  governments  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  send  us  a  representative,  or  sending  one 
do  not  think  that  his  duties  are  such  as  require 
him  to  be  at  his  post. 

In  the  autobiography  which  Col.  Scott  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  has  supplied  to  the  Congressional  Directory, 
he  says  he  is  “president  or  director  of  various 
railroad  lines  aggregating  over  22,000  miles  of 
completed  road — the  greatest  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  probably  which  any  individual  was  ever 
an  officer  or  director  of.” 

Both  of  the  cold  wav’es  experienced  in  this  coun¬ 
try  thus  far  this  Winter,  have  crossed  the  ocean, 
each  in  three  or  four  days,  and  have  given  the 
British  Isles,  with  a  climate  naturally  milder  than 
ours,  rather  more  snow  than  usual.  The  first  one, 
early  in  December,  spread  into  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  proved  an  uncomfortable  visitor  to  the 
warring  forces  in  Bulgaria.  The  other,  which  ac¬ 
companied  a  gale  here  that  ushered  in  Christmas 
day,  has  precipitated  so  much  snow  in  Scotland  as 
seriously,  to  interrupt  railway  travel.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  from  Edinburgh  on  Dec.  30  that  a  terrific 
snowstorm  prevailed  throughout  Scotland.  A  rail¬ 
way  train,  headed  by  three  engines  and  two  snow¬ 
plows,  was  embedded  in  the  snow  in  the  County  of 
Caithness.  All  the  roads  were  blocked.  In  only 
a  few  places  in  the  United  States  has  more  than 
five  or  six  inches  fallen  at  any  time  in  the  last  few 
weeks;  and  nowhere,  so  far  as  is  reported,  has 
there  been  an  accumulation  of  a  foot,  except  by 
drifting. 


Florida. 

We  copy  from  a  private  letter  dated  Dec.  30, 
1885:  “I  am  somewhat  disappointed  regarding 
the  weather  hereabouts.  It  is  not  uniformly  warm. 
Not  infrequently  we  have  very  cold  nights.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  beyond  the  frost-line,  as  I  had  been 
Informed  we  would  be  if  we  came  to  De  Land,  we 
have  had  quite  a  number  of  severe  frosts  since  our 
arrival  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  on  two  mornings  ice 
formed — the  mercury  marking  20°  on  one  of  those 
mornings,  and  28°  on  the  other.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  this  is  very  exceptional  weather 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  average  weather  is 
like  that  of  September  in  the  North. 

“  De  Land  is  quite  a  pretty  village  of  about 
2000  people.  It  is  situated  in  the  healthy  pine 
lands.  Almost  all  of  the  people  devote  their  lands 
exclusively  to  the  growing  of  orange  groves.  Look 
where  you  will,  the  golden  fruit  everywhere  meets 
your  gaze.  In  the  distance,  in  all  directions,  are 
seen  the  lofty  pines — no  other  trees,  in  fact,  are 
visible  except  the  pine  and  orange  trees,  the  ba¬ 
nana  trees  having  been  killed  by  the  frosts.  The 
latter  will  sprout  again  from  the  roots  in  the 
Spring.  The  soil  in  these  pine  lauds  is  of  white 
sand,  exclusively.  The  application  of  fertilizers 
is  frequently  necessary  on  lands  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  fruits. 

“There  are  about  thirty  stores  in  De  Land,  a 
bank,  a  free  reading-room,  four  hotels  (the  rates 
at  three  of  them  being  $3  a  day),  a  skating-rink, 
and  four  churches.  Many  Northerners  are  here 
at  present,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  high.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  here  are  natives  of  Northern 
States. 

“I  am  delighted  with  the  copies  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.”  R. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  rector  of  the  Fnnch 
Episcopal  Church  in  West  Twenty-Second  street, 
near  Sixth  avenue,  announces  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  mission  services  in  that  church, 
after  the  manner  of  those  recently  conducted  at 
Trinity  Church  and  elsewhere.  They  begin  on 
Sunday  next,  and  there  will  be  services  mornings 
and  evenings  for  a  week.  P5re  Hyacinthe  will  be 
the  chief  speaker,  but  there  will  be  others  of  emi¬ 
nence. 

It  is  a  great  change  for  the  ex-President  to  turn 
from  the  busy  bustle  of  official  life  to  the  quiet 
of  a  law  office,  and  he  feels  it  keenly,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  His  position  brings  grist  to 
the  legal  mill  of  his  law  firm,  of  course,  but  it 
gives  him  little  actual  work  to  do,  and  he  is  always 
glad  of  a  quiet  chat  with  an  old  acquaintance. 
Stately,  but  social ;  quiet,  but  always  enjoying  a 
good  joke;  thoroughly  genial,  but  never  forget¬ 
ting  that  he  has  once  been  President  of  the  United 
States;  always  and  on  all  occasions  the  gentle¬ 
man;  handsome,  and  dressed  to  a  nicety — such  is 
ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  and  New  York  is 
proud  of  him  as  a  type  of  her  citizens. 

In  hundreds  of  suits  that  are  litigated,  any  well 
informed  lawyer  can  tell  at  the  outset  what  the 
law  is  and  what  the  decision  of  the  judge  must  be, 
says  The  Herald.  E.  Ellery  Anderson  said  “  Om¬ 
niscience  only  can  tell  what  will  come  from  the 
Court.” 

Among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  County  Clerk 
after  entering  his  office  on  New  Year's  day,  was 
issuing  the  following  “Card  to  the  Public:  The 
Indices  to  the  Searcher's  department  of  the  County 
Clerk’s  office  having  been  surreptitiously  removed 
from  this  office  while  under  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  late  County  Clerk,  and  such  removal  being 
likely  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  Searcher's  department,  the  indulgence  of  the 
public  is  respectfully  asked  until  measures  which 
are  now  under  consideration  can  be  perfected  to 
meet  the  emergency.”  The  Mayor  stated  the  case 
to  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation  thus :  “  My  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  Dec.  31,  there  were  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  a 
large  number  of  volumes  of  Indices  to  the  Records 
of  that  office.  These  Indices  are  now,  as  I  am 
further  Informed,  in  certain  rooms  in  the  building 
known  as  the  Stewart  Building,  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Chambers  street.  The  books  and 
records  of  the  County  Clerk’s  office  were  at  the 
time  this  removal  took  place  in  the  custody  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Keenan,  who  was  the  Clerk  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York.  It  is  represented  to  me  that 
the  Indices  so  removed  have  been  made  by  persons 
in  the  employ  of  successive  County  Clerks  during 
the  hours  appointed  by  law  to  the  public  service, 
and  have  been  for  many  years  stored  up  in  safes 
furnished  at  the  public  expense.”  Ex-County 
Clerk  Henry  A.  Gumbleton  said :  “  While  it  may 
give  Mr.  Flack  some  temporarj’  annoyance  and  in¬ 
convenience,  it  will  afford  the  County  Clerk  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  improved  indices,  and  make 
them  valuable  to  the  city.  He  ought  to  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  an 
appropriation,  say  $10,000,  and  with  expert  assist¬ 
ants  make  new  indices,  which  could  be  done  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time,  and  which  would  be  as  valu¬ 
able  to  the  city  as  Mr.  Leaycraft’s  art;  to  him.  The 
County  Clerk  has  now  twenty  days  by  law  to  do  a 
search  in,  and  with  good  searchers,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  delay  in  returning 
searches.”  Robert  S.  Leaycraft  has  been  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  thirty-six  years,  receiving 
the  City’s  money.  Late  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Indices  were  taken  back  to  the  County  Clerk’s 
office,  and  two  minutes  later  Leaycraft  and  his 
eight  assistants  were  appointed  Searchers,  the 
chief  to  receive  $3500  a  year  salary,  and  the  eight 
$2500  each,  until  the  people  elect  a  new  County 
Clerk.  Leaycraft  also  gets  from  the  City  treasury 
$30,000  for  the  books.  The  names  of  these  bene¬ 
ficiaries  are  Robert  J.  Leaycraft,  Henry  V.  Leay¬ 
craft,  James  R.  Putnam,  James  D.  Dunlap,  Bernard 
J.  Gallagher,  Edward  J.  Atkinson,  John  Y.  Sav¬ 
age,  George  Dessoye,  and  Thomas  Bloomer.  Says 
the  Star :  Mr.  Leaycraft  has  had  charge  of  these 
Indices  for  many  years.  He  compiled  them,  with 
remarkable  skill  and  accuracy,  during  the  hours 
allotted  to  regular  work  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk.  Ho  had  the  cooperation  of  others  in  this 
work,  and  has  used  all  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  office  to  make  the  Indices  complete  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  The  volumes,  as  their  number  multiplied, 
were  kept  in  the  safes  of  the  County  Clerk’s  office, 
where  other  county  records  were  kept.  They 
were  regularly  referred  to  when  searches  were 
made,  and  were  in  every  essential  a  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  property  of  that  office.  Two  years  ago 
Major  Brockway,  a  Cook  county  (Illinois)  official, 
removed  a  number  of  records  under  almost  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  claiming  that  they  were  his 
property  to  dispose  of  as  he  saw  fit.  The  courts 
undeceived  him,  and  compelled  the  return  of  the 
books. 

I  don’t  think  there  ever  was  a  time  when  news¬ 
paper  lying  was  so  general  and  so  mean  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  wrote  President  Cleveland  to  Joseph  Keppler. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  newspapers  rarely  wilfuHy 
lie,  yet  many  newspapers  wilfully  suppress  the 
truth,  says  The  Star.  We  suppose  no  wrong  more 
absolutely  devilish  was  ever  done  to  man  than  has 
been  done  by  the  cartoonists  who  have  created  the 
impression  that  generally  prevails  throughout  this 
country  concerning  the  character  and  appearance 
of  Mr.  John  Kelly  of  this  city. 

William  Allen  Butler,  the  well  known  lawyer  of 
New  York,  who  delighted  the  lovers  of  humorous 
satire  some  thirty  years  ago  with  the  woes  of  Miss 
Flora  McFlimsy  in  “  Nothing  to  Wear,”  has  writ¬ 
ten  another  novel  which  will  soon  be  published. 
It  is  satire  written  in  geidal  vein,  and  deals  with 
certain  phases  of  social  and  domestic  life. 

After  the  Municipal  police  have  served  for  twenty 
years,  they  are  retired  from  the  force  upon  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  half  their  salary.  The  Park  police  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
Pension  act. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Madison-avenue 
Congregational  Church  have  decided  to  sell  their 
edifice  and  erect  a  smaller  building.  The  pastor. 
Dr.  Price,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Newman,  said :  “  I 
recommended  that  the  church  be  sold,  so  that  we 
could  secure  with  the  proceeds  a  building  more 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  congregation,  and  one 
less  expensive  to  maintain.  The  church  occupies 
six  whole  building  lots,  five  fronting  on  Madison 
avenue  and  one  on  Forty-fifth  street,  which  real 
estate  men  say  are  worth  $180,000.  We  are  willing 
to  sell  the  property  for  $200,000,  provided  the  pur¬ 
chasers  devote  it  to  some  good  purpose.  The  cost 
of  the  ground,  with  the  building  and  Improvements, 
foots  up  over  $300,000.  As  yet  we  have  not  decid¬ 
ed  upon  any  site  for  a  church  in  case  we  dispose  of 
this  one.” 

The  New  York  Board  of  Relief  of  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  has  just  issued  its  eleventh  an¬ 
nual  report.  During  the  year  it  has  relieved 
11,831  persons,  the  aid  afforded  being  in  the  form 
of  pensions,  transient  aid,  meals,  lodgings,  em¬ 
ployment,  clothing,  medicines,  care,  or  funeral 
expenses.  According  to  this  report,  19,000  Jewish 
immigiants  have  landed  at  this  port  since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1884,  most  of  whom  have  been  industrious, 
thrifty,  and  eager  to  learn  and  to  adapt  tliemselves 
to  the  customs  and  language  of  our  country. 

“A  Great  Journal”  is  still  tugging  away  at  the 
problem  how  to  get  $3  a  day  and  do  no  work,  and 
go  to  the  Museum  on  Sundays ;  also  whether  pay¬ 
day  shall  be  on  Monday  or  later  in  the  week. 

In  1873  Gilbert  Macmasters  Speir,  a  candidate 
for  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  (salary  $15,000  a 
year),  promised  to  pay  toward  election  expenses 
$2000.  Being  elected,  he  declined  to  pay,  was 
sued,  and  in  the  lower  courts  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed,  Judge  Van  Brunt  saying  “the  moneys 
contributed  under  the  alleged  promise  were  to  be 
devoted  to  purposes  for  which  a  candidate  is  ex¬ 
pressly  prohibited  from  contributing.”  Twelve 
years  later  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  lower  couits  in  the  case  of  Foley  vs. 
Speir,  saying  “  We  think  it  is  not  only  made  crim¬ 
inal  by  statute,  but  void  because  contrary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.” 

Postmaster-General  Vilas  has  established  a  new 
postoffiee,  to  be  known  as  McClellan,  in  Essex 
count3’,  one  mile  east  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.  It 
is  the  first  postoffice  in  the  country  named  after 
the  late  Gen.  McClellan. 

The  New  York  and  Palisade  Railroad  Company 
has  filed  its  articles  of  incorporation  at  Albany. 
The  capital  stock  is  $256,000.  The  route  is  to  be 
from  Nyack  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  line  di¬ 
viding  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  American  Investment  Company  of  Emmets- 
burg,  Iowa,  and  150  Nassau  street,  New  York, 
whose  advertisement  appears  in  another  column, 
has  just  declared  a  dividend  of  25  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  stock  is  held  at  $150  per  share  of  $100 
each. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  smallpox  in 
Montreal  during  the  late  epidemic  exceeds  3000. 

Pure  petroleum  has  been  struck  near  Parkhill, 
Ontario,  at  a  depth  of  175  feet. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  a 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  E.  Gladstone, 
is  to  be  married  to  the  Rev.  Harry  Drew,  a  curate 
of  the  Church  of  Hawarden. 

Dec.  29th  was  the  76th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ew’art  Gladstone.  He 
celebrated  the  occasion  by  arising  at  daybreak 
and  walking  through  a  heavy  storm  of  snow  and 
sleet  to  church.  Ho  is  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and 
appears  hale  and  hearty.  Among  the  gifts  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  an  American  axe.  Ho  received  over 
1000  letters  and  telegrams  of  congratulation. 

Queen  Victoria’s  maiden  and  family  name  is 
Guelph ;  that  she  obtained  by  marriage  is  Weltin. 
She  and  the  American  widow  of  the  late  King  Re¬ 
gent  of  Portugal,  who  was  also  Duke  of  Saxo-Co- 
burg,  are  by  marriage  first  cousins.  Old  Mr.  Wel- 
tin’s  widow,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  Boston 
tailor,  by  birth  a  German,  is  coming  back  to  the 
Hub  to  live. 

Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from 
1880  to  1882  under  the  Gladstone  Administration, 
writes  to  the  London  Times:  “Homo  rule  for  its 
own  sake  is  undesired.  Any  one  making  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Irish  papers  during  my  term  of 
office,  would  find  that  they  neither  reveal  nor  men¬ 
tion  home  rule.  The  question  then  solely  involved 
was  that  of  rents.  The  strike  against  the  payment 
of  rent,  will  soon  be  a  bigger  difficulty  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  deal  with  than  was  ever  the  home  rule 
question.” 

A  piece  of  ground  is  rented  say  for  ninety-nine 
years  for  a  few  dollars,  all  it  is  worth  at  the  time 
of  making  the  lease,  of  course  upon  condition  that 
it  shall  peacefully  return  to  the  owner  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  the  time  named.  The  danger  of  such 
leases  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following,  which 
also  explains  the  “abuses”  of  landlordism:  The 
English  Rent  Reform  Association  have  selected 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  to  illustrate 
the  evils.  One  of  the  houses  cited  was  built  under 
a  ground  lease  of  £400  a  year,  expiring  in  1884. 
The  neighborhood,  formerly  one  of  the  open  parts 
of  West  London,  had  become  densely  populated ; 
and  landlords,  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  had  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadru¬ 
pled  the  rents.  The  man  who  built  the  house  died, 
leaving  it  to  his  son.  When  the  ground  lease  ex¬ 
pired  in  1884,  the  son  applied  for  a  renewal.  The 
renewal  was  refused,  and  the  landlord  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land  and  the  houses  upon  it,  and 
gave  the  son  notice  of  eviction,  as  he  and  other 
landlords  are  doing  every  year  to  the  extent  of 
thousands  of  houses,  worth  millions,  as  fast  as  the 
leases  fall  in.  The  son,  loth  to  leave  a  place  in 
which  he  still  carried  on  the  business  established 
by  his  father,  applied  for  permission  to  remain  in 
his  own  house  as  tenant  of  the  ground  landlord. 
He  was  told  he  might  have  the  house  for  one  year 
at  a  yearly  rental  of  £150,  to  be  raised  to  £200  the 
second  year.  He  accepted  the  offer,  glad  enough 
to  remain  on  such  comparatively  easy  terms,  see¬ 
ing  that  his  neighbor  was  paying  a  rental  of  £300  a 
year.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  landlord 
had  neverspent  a  cent  on  the  propert}’.  The  house 
was  built  by  the  lessee,  not  the  landlord.  Yet  the 
landlord  had  become  owner  of  the  house  after 
many  years,  appropriating  the  money  spent  by  the 
les-see,  and  pocketing  the  appreciation  of  value 
springing  from  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  the 
lessee  and  surrounding  lessees.  All  London  and 
two-thirds  of  England  are  held  on  similar  terms. 

A  Liverpool  paper  says  that  several  passengers 
who  arrive<l  in  that  city  by  the  Cunard  steamship 
Umbria  had  travelled  from  San  Francisco  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  within  fourteen  days  of  their  leav¬ 
ing  the  Pacific  coast.  This  is  probably  without 
parallel  in  the  hi.story  of  speedy  travelling. 

Lord  Macaulay  said  that  a  poor  workman  con- 
8tructo<l  one  of  the  most  beautiful  windows  in  one 
of  the  largest  cathedrals  in  England  from  pieces 
of  colored  glass  that  the  professional  artist  had 
thrown  away. 

The  authorities  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have 
resolved  to  give  all  facilities  to  the  heads  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  the  religious  in.struction 
in  the  tenets  of  that  Church  of  all  its  alumni  at¬ 
tending  the  University.  Alx)ut  forty  students  at¬ 
tending  the  University  have  offered  themselves  for 
foreign  mission  work. 

A  series  of  Arctic  relics  of  strange  interest  has 
been  carried  home  by  the  captain  of  an  English 
whaler  and  transmitted  to  the  English  Admiralty. 
These  relics  consist  of  various  documents  in  a 
cylindrical  tin  case,  which  had  been  deposited  by 
several  of  the  Franklin  search  expeditions  thirty 
years  ago,  and  a  statement  left  by  Sir  Allen  Young 
when  at  Beechey  Isla-d  In  1875.  The  captain 
states  that  he  picked  up  the  documents  in  Prince 
Regent’s  Inlet.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  natives 
have  cleared  out  Beechey  Island  depot  of  every¬ 


thing  that  would  be  of  service  to  man  in  those 
regions. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  re¬ 
ports  the  opening  of  its  hospital  in  Hangchow. 
Many  Chinese  officials  were  present,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  mandarins  subscribed  liberally  toward 
the  building. 

The  British  Consul  at  Newchang  in  China,  in 
his  communications  to  the  Foreign  Office,  speaks 
of  the  work  done  by  the  missionaries  in  Manchara : 
“  Their  labors  indirectly  benefit  our  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  artisans.  By  means  of  these 
labors,  the  tone  of  morality  among  the  Chinese 
people  has  during  the  last  twenty  years  percepti¬ 
bly  attained  to  a  higher  platform,”  and  to  the  same 
cause  he  attributes  “  the  improved  public  spirit  and 
the  greater  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
manifested  by  those  in  power.” 

The  statement  is  made  that  more  than  fifty 
thousand  apartments  are  to  let  in  Paris,  and  that 
rents  have  gone  down  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
even  at  the  reduced  rates  it  is  impossible  to  let. 

A  correspondent  of  The  London  Standard  writ¬ 
ing  from  Paris,  says  in  contradiction  to  reports 
that  the  Hungarian  patriot  Kossuth  is  destitute  of 
means  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Rappel  furnishes  an  interesting 
account  of  his  present  circumstances.  Kossuth’s 
numerous  friends  in  England  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  his  political  lectures  delivered  there 
many  years  ago,  were  sufficiently  profitable  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fair  income.  Subsequently,  however,  his 
capital  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  failure  of 
a  bank,  and  Kossuth  consequently  published  a 
volume  of  memoirs,  of  which  the  profits  were  con¬ 
siderable.  He  lives  now  in  Italy  with  one  of  his 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  in  a  good  position  as 
engineers.  They  received  their  education  and 
professional  training  in  Franco  and  England,  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  construction  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
Emperor  William  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  was  ob¬ 
served  quietly  in  Berlin  on  Sunday. 

The  London  Standard  says  “arrangements  are 
in  progress  for  a  meeting  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  during  the  maneuvres  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  Galicia  the  coming  Summer.” 

The  Herald  correspondent  in  Brussels  cables  an 
interview  with  Lieut.  E.  H.  Taunt,  who  had  just 
returned  there  from  the  Congo.  Lieut.  Taunt  was 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  to  make  an  exploration  of  the  Congo  region 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  prospect  of  remunerative  commercial  en¬ 
terprise.  He  started  for  the  Congo  from  Banana, 
whore  ho  arrived  on  board  the  United  Stat«i8  ship 
“  Lancaster”  May  2,  1885,  and  was  back  at  Banana 
Oct.  10,  having  visited  the  whole  of  the  Congo 
from  the  mouth  to  Stanley  Falls  in  Central  Africa, 
between  Bangala  Station  on  the  Upper  Congo  and 
the  Falls.  The  natives  were  not  exactly  hospita¬ 
ble.  Lieut.  Taunt  had  embarked  on  the  Free  State 
steamer,  which  had  a  white  commander  and  a  crew 
of  Zanzibar  natives.  The  captain  and  crew  landed 
and  encamped  between  Upoto  and  Haguwini  river, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  who  kill¬ 
ed  seven  of  the  crow,  wounded  six,  and  severely 
wounded  the  commander.  Lieut.  Taunt  had  not 
landed,  and  so  escaped  unhurt.  The  natives  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  him  not  as  a  peaceful  explorer, 
but  a  hunter  for  slaves.  Their  experience  with 
flying  Arab  bands,  whose  business  has  been  to  cap¬ 
ture  men  and  women  for  a  market,  made  them  sus¬ 
picious.  For  generations  they  have  been  a  prey  to 
these  roving  scoundrels,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  received  their  American  visitor 
on  the  point  of  a  spear.  Lieut.  Taunt  during  the 
journey  up  the  Congo  had  not  the  slightest  attack 
of  fever,  and  his  health  only  suffered  when  on  the 
return  journey.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Tlsdel  as  to 
the  dreariness  and  worthlessness  of  the  Lower 
Congo  up  to  Stanley  Pool ;  but  finds  the  climate, 
scenery,  and  fertility  of  the  Upper  Congo  quite 
marvellous,  and  capable  of  yielding  immense 
W(>alth  to  European  and  American  commerce,  pro¬ 
vided  foreign  labor,  such  as  Chinese  coolies,  is  im¬ 
ported.  He  thinks  the  construction  of  a  railway 
practicable.  Ho  says  the  stations  of  the  Free 
State  are  admirably  organized,  and  are  working 
on  the  best  understanding  with  their  French  neigh¬ 
bors. 

It  is  said  when  the  Servian  troops  evacuated  the 
Widdin  district,  they  devastated  the  country  and 
looted  the  cattle  and  corn  belonging  to  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  farmers. 

The  London  Spectator  comments  on  the  clever¬ 
ness  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria,  saying  ho 
“is  very  wisely  and  rightly,  but  also  very  astutely, 
making  for  himself  friends  of  the  mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness.  The  anti-Jewish  prejudices  of 
Central  Europe  are  still  strong  in  the  Balkans, 
whore  an  idea  is  entertained  that  the  Jews  are 
much  too  favorable  to  the  Mohammedans,  with 
whom  they  have  ties  of  ceremonial  and  even  of 
theological  kinship.  They  are,  therefore,  shame¬ 
fully  persecuted.  Prince  Alexander,  however,  not 
only  protects  them,  but  recently  accepted  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  whole  battalion  of-  500  men,  composed 
exclusively  of  Jews — an  incident  without  a  prece¬ 
dent,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The 
Jews  thus  honored  showed  most  determined  cour¬ 
age  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Slivnitza  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  engagements  lost  one-half  their  number — 200 
men  being  killed  on  the  field,  besides  many  wound¬ 
ed.  The  Prince  accordingly  gave  the  commandant, 
Lieut.  Misrachi,  the  gold  medal  for  valor,  and 
publicly  thanked  the  battalion  as  ‘  worthy  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Maccabees.’  The  Jews  of  Europe,” 
concludes  the  Spectator,  “whose  natural  foible  it 
is  to  crave  the  distinctions  so  long  refused,  will 
not  forget  that  striking  Incident.” 

A  dispatch  from  Kosheh  says :  Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral  Stephenson,  commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  Egypt,  who  recently  arrived  here  with  large  re¬ 
inforcements,  has  attacked  the  rebels  who  had 
been  menacing  the  garrison  for  several  weeks. 
The  fight  which  followed  lasted  three  hours,  and 
resulted  in  the  capture  by  the  British  troops  of 
Gini.ss,  a  village  msar  Kosheh.  The  rebels  were 
completely  route<l.  The  cavalry  is  pursuing  the 
enemj’.  Two  guns  and  twenty  banners  were  cap¬ 
tured.  The  English  lost  one  officer  kille<l  and 
twenty-one  wounded.  The  Egyptian  allies  of  the 
British  lost  six  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
The  Arabs  fought  stubbornly  so  long  as  resistance 
lasted.  Five  emirs  were  killed.  Twenty  dead 
.Vrabs  were  found  in  one  house. 

Abd-el-Kader  Pacha,  Minister  of  War,  formerly 
Governor  of  the  Soudan,  In  a  recent  conversation 
saifl :  “If  the  English  retire  on  Wady  Haifa  they 
must  retire  on  Assouan,  and  if  on  Assouan  then  on 
Cairo.  Every  pace  in  advance  gives  the  English  a 
hundred  friends ;  every  pace  in  retreat  gives  them 
two  hundred  enemies — half  in  front,  half  in  the 
rear.  England  may  gain  victory  after  victory,  but 
if  these  victories  are  followed  by  retreat,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  has  u.sele.ssly  wasted  blood.  There 
is  not  one  fellah  in  ten  who  will  not  believe  in 
England’s  defeat.  I  say  that  to  retire  now,  would 
be  fatal.  Let  England  attack  the  enemj’  in  force, 
and  after  the  latter’s  defeat  let  her  open  negotia¬ 
tions.  With  native  emissaries  and  money,  England 
could  detach  the  soldiers  who  are  now  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  rebellion,  and  also  certain  tribes  who 
are  always  jealous  of  each  other.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  perhaps  £2,000,000,  but  this  policy  would  bo 
the  cheapc.st  in  the  long  run.” 

Heretofore  ships  have  been  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  Suez  Canal  only  in  daylight,  but  now 
war  ships  and  steamers  provided  with  electric 
lights  of  sufficient  power  to  illuminate  the  Canal 
1200  yards  ahead,  may  go  at  night. 

New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  about  600,- 
000,  has  a  debt  of  nearly  £31,000,000,  or  over  $250 
for  each  inhabitant. 


By  a  New  Year  proclamation  in  India  and  Eng¬ 
land,  Upper  Burmah  was  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  empire.  The  proclamation  says  the  terri¬ 
tories  formerly  governed  by  King  Thebaw  will  no 
longer  be  under  his  rule,  but  beimme  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  and  Empress  of  India,  and  the  government  of 
the  country  is  tp  be  administered  during  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  pleasure  By  officers  appointed  by  the  Viceroy 
of  India. 

Intelligence  has  reached  London  from  Antanana¬ 
rivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  giving  an  account 
of  a  French  attack  on  the  Hovas  on  Sept.  10,  out¬ 
side  of  Tamatav.  After  seven  hours  of  desperate 
fighting,  the  French  were  compelled  to  retire  with 
a  loss  of  sixty  men.  Not  a  single  Frenchman  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mounting  the  earthworks  of  the  Hovas. 
The  Hovas  also  gained  a  victory  over  the  French 
and  their  Sakalava  allies  in  the  North.  In  the 
latter  engagement  the  French  commander  was 
killed,  and  the  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving 
forty  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Hova  army  re¬ 
turned  to  Tamatav,  where  a  grand  banquet  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  victorious  troops. 

Japanese  etiquette  is  said  to  require’  that  the 
lady  shall  give  the  signal  for  the  termination  of  a 
visit  from  a  gentleman ! 

In  the  province  of  St.  Paul  in  Brazil,  they  are 
having  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft, 
which  is  in  some  respects  like  that  which  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  agitated  Massachusetts.  Three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  wealthy*  planter  acted  strangely,  and  were 
said  to  be  bewitched.  An  old  woman  who  was 
somewhat  odd  and  peculiar  was  accused  of  having 
bewitched  these  girls.  Although  there  was  no 
testimony  against  her,  the  accusation  was  pressed 
with  such  force  that  public  opinion  declared  her 
guilty.  Being  unable  to  prove  her  innocence,  she 
was  sentenced  to  be  flogged  in  public.  The  sen¬ 
tence  was  executed  with  great  severity,  and  her 
accusers  and  the  public  were  satisfied  that  justice 
had  been  done. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  vaccination  is  unpopu¬ 
lar  and  not  compulsory,  there  were  last  year  1187 
deaths  from  smallpox,  or  5  per  1000  of  the  popula- 
latlon,  and  18  per  cent,  of  .the  total  deaths.  The 
death  rates  in  various  armies  are,  however,  the 
most  instructive.  Since  the  year  1875  not  a  single 
soldier  in  the  Prussian  army  has  died  of  smallpox 
— a  fact  which  shows  clearly  that  when  vaccina¬ 
tion  is  rigidly  carried  out,  smallpox  is  absolutely 
innocuous.  Could  vaccination  be  carried  out  as 
strictly  with  the  whole  population  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres  as  it  is  in  the  Prussian  army,  in  five  years 
smallpox  would  have  absolutely  disappeared. 

The  missionary  congregation  at  Antyum,  in  the 
New  Hebrides  group,  has  sent  to  Scotland  2285 
pounds  of  arrowroot  as  its  annual  contribution  to 
the  funds  of  the  Free  Church. 

On  Dec.  30th  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
State  of  Colima,  Mexico,  over  an  eruption  of  the 
volcano  of  Colima.  Four  days  before  loud  reports 
were  heard,  and  those  were  soon  followed  by  erup¬ 
tions  of  lava,  which  flowed  over  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  completely  covering  them.  At  last  ac¬ 
counts  the  flow  of  lava  continu«Kl,  with  a  white 
cloud  overhanging  the  mountain,  and  on  it  were 
reflected  flames  darting  up  from  the  crater. 

Hursford’s  Arid  Phosphate 

Asilata  Mental  Labor. 

Prof.  Adolph  Ott,  New  York,  says  of  the  Acid 
Phosphate :  “  I  have  been  enabled  to  devote  mj'self 
to  hard  mental  labor,  from  shortly  after  breakfast 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  without  experiencing 
the  slightest  relaxation,  and  I  would  not  now  at 
any  rate  dispense  with  it.” 

Fob  Dxsfefsia,  Indiobstion,  Depression  of  BplrlU 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phohfhobateo  Euxib  oi 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  aad  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 
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New  Y’ork,  Monday,  January  4, 1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $4*23,175  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$24,712,650  against  $40,020,625  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $8,211,950  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of 
$2,971,500 ;  the  specie  is  down  $1,267,100 ;  thelegal 
tenders  are  increased  $1,595,500;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  up  $3,006,300,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  increased  $55,400. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Atlantic  &  PaclQc . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . . 

American  Express . . 

Atcblson,  ropeEa  and  Santa  F4 .  86; 

Bankers'  and  Merchants'  Tel. 

Cameron  Coal . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canada  Pacifle . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  13) 

Central  Iowa  . 

Central  Paclflc . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  . 

Chesapeake  and  Uhlo  1st  pret .  21 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret .  14) 

Chicago  and  Alton .  140 

Cnicago  and  Alton  pret .  154 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  .  110; 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret .  136! 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Quincy .  138 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul . 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  pret 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  k  Pacific. .  .  . 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg .  14 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  pret 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  k  Toledo 

C.,  I..  St.  L.  k  C . 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  k  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Coal  . 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  98} 

Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal .  97) 

Delaware,  Lack,  k  Western .  128) 

Denver  k  Kio  Grande  .  21 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,  k  Georgia .  6J 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  k  Georgia  pret .  11  j 

Evansville  k  Terre  Haute .  691 

Green  Bay  k  Winona .  10) 

Houston  k  Texas .  34 

Illinois  Central .  140 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western .  '27 

Lake  Erie  k  Western .  19) 

Lake  Shore .  89) 

Long  Island  ...  .  81 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  46| 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  Chicago  37 

Manhattan  cun . 121) 

Manhattan  Beach  .  18) 

Maryland  Coal .  10 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  38 

Michigan  Central .  ..  .  77) 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  ‘24 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret. ..  S3) 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis .  22) 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  pret .  51 

Missouri  Pacific .  112 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  Texas .  32. 

Mobile  k  Uhlo .  .  .  14i 

Nashville,  Chat,  k  St.  Louis .  46 

New  Central  Goal .  11 

New  Jersey  Central .  441 

New  York  Central .  1061 

New  York  k  New  England .  39) 

New  York  and  New  Haven .  204 

New  York,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis .  10) 

Now  York,  Chicago  k  St.  Louis  pret  23) 

New  York.  Lack,  k  Western .  102 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western  -  26 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western  pret....  54 

New  York,  Sue.  k  Western .  8 

New  York,  Sus.  k  Western  pret. ...  22 

Norfolk  k  Western .  11} 

Norfolk  k  Western  pret  .  30 

Northern  Pacific .  28) 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  62) 

Ohio  Central .  1} 

Ohio  Southern  .  18i 

Uhlo  k  Mississippi . —  25) 

Ontario  k  Western .  20) 

Oregon  Improvement .  29) 

Oregon  Hallway  k  Navigation  .  108) 

Oregon  k  Transcontinental .  34) 

Pacific  Mai  1 .  67 1 

Peoria,  Decatur  k  Evansville .  22) 

Philadelphia  k  Beading .  24 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  133) 

Quicksilver .  7 

Bensselaer  and  Saratoga .  168 

Richmond  k  Danville.  .  78 

Richmond  k  West  Point .  36) 

Rochester  k  Pittsburg .  6| 

Rome,  Watertown  k  Ogdensburg.  .  31 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco .  22 

St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  pret .  46| 

St.  Louts  k  San  Francisco  1st  pret..  99 

St.  Paul  k  Duluth  .  39' 

St.  Paul  k  Duluth  pret .  102 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha .  40i 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha  pret .  105 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  k  Manitoba..  113| 

South  Carolina .  16 

Texas  Pacific .  14 

Union  Pacific  .  60j 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific .  13 

Wabash,  St.  I/>uls  k  Pacific  pret.. ..  3'2, 

Western  Union  Telegraph  . .  73, 
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